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Around  the  office,  her  name  is  Eppie! 


Eppie  Lederer.  that  is.  But  to  thousands  of  devoted 
Chicagoans  ( and  readers  across  the  country ) .  she’s 
Ann  Landers  ...  the  lady  who  put  pep.  warmth, 
wit.  and  wisdom  in  advice  cblumns.  Her  contem¬ 
porary  approach  to  handling  human  relations  writ¬ 
ing  has  been  imitated  by  others,  but  none  can  hold 
a  candle  to  her  candor  and  common  sense. 

Readers  like  Ann  Landers  because  she's  enter¬ 
taining.  as  well  as  enlightening.  Just  like  the  Sun- 
Times,  the  newspaper  she  works  for.  For  a  serious 


morning  newspaper,  the  Sun-Times  is  highly  read¬ 
able.  The  Saturday  Review,  in  a  recent  look  at 
Chicago  newspapers,  put  it  like  this.  "The  Sun- 
Times  gives  the  impression  of  engagement  with  the 
real  world.  Well-edited,  alert,  highly  diversified,  it 
is  Chicago's  best  newspaper.’’* 

CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 


No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  switching  to  Chicago’s  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination). 


n  iiLif  I  in  4-bULUK  UNI  I 

designed  to  provide  better  newspaper  multi-color  printing 
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Four  plates  wide. 
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Sch*m«rtic  drawin9  of  SCOTT  4*Color  Unit, 

(a)  Single  impression  cylinder;  (bl  Four,  color  plate  cyl¬ 
inders;  (cl  Ink  distributor  to  cylinders;  (d)  Vertical  drive 
shaft  to  4-color  unit;  (e)  Reversiitg  drive  box. 


A  RADICALLY  DIFFERENT  PRINTING  APPROACH  .  .  . 
NEW  IN  CONCEPT  . . .  NEW  IN  OPERATIONI 

Four  separate  plate  cylinders,  each  arranged  to  accommodate  eight  semi- 
cylindrical  plates,  positioned  around  a  large  diameter  impression  cylinder. 

The  4-Color  Unit  is  adjustable  and  adaptable  for  fine  quality  direc-t 
zinc  printing,  or  from  chrome  plated  stereo  plates.  Plate  cylinders  spaced 
for  convenient  plating  —  color  registration  assured  without  the  use  of 
special  color  registering  equipment  or  compensators. 

Ease  of  adjustment  and  uniform  printing  at  all  press  speeds  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  unit  which  was  specially  designed  to  meet  the  demand 
for  better  newspaper  multi-color  and  spot  printing. 

Send  for  illustrated  brochure  describing  the  many  new  features  of  this 
pressman’s  ideal  color  unit. 


presses 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  nm  rioinii<M. n  J. 


What’s  going  up?  Houses,  lots  of  them,  to  keep  pace  with  the  booming  growth  in 
the  state  of  Maryland  and  the  Baltimore  market  in  particular.  130,000  new  dwell¬ 
ing  units  have  been  built  in  the  Baltimore  area  in  the  past  ten  years  (that's  more 
homes  than  there  are  in  the  entire  state  of  Nevada  or  Wyoming.)  There’s  dynamic 
growth  in  Baltimore— more  homes  being  built,  more  people  moving  in,  more 
dollars  being  spent— and  the  Sunpapers  reach  these  buyers  best.  In  this  one 
compact  area  (rougfily  the  ABC  City  Zone)  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire 
market  are  made.  In  this  same  area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their 
circulation  (400,000  daily  and  321,000  Sunday)— and  more  than  three  fourths 
of  it  is  home  delivered.  The  "buM’s-eye"  is  why  71.6%  of  all  advertising  lineage 
in  Baltimore  daily  papers  is  in  the  Sunpapers.  Yours  will  do  well  there,  too. 


"Everything  in  Baitimore  revolves  around  The  Sun” 

National  Rapraiantativaa:  Craamar.  Woodward,  O'Mara  <■  Ormabaa  Naw  Yorli,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Antalaa. 
Chicaga,  Datroit,  Atlanta,  Pbiladalphia  a  Circulation  Figurat:  ABC  PubHahar'i  Statamant  9/30/62 


BY-LINES  MAKE 
DEAD-LINES 
VIA  DELTA  JETS 


For  “on-the-spot”  coverage  nation-wide,  fly 
Delta’s  Jets  nation-wide!  Delta’s  conveniently 
scheduled  flights  link  the  major  news  centers  of 
the  Caribbean,  Southeast,  Northeast.  Midwest, 
Texas  and  the  West  Coast. 

On  Delta  you  can  jet  1000  miles  or  more  by 
mid-moming,  complete  a  day’s  work  and  be  back 
home  the  same  evening.  Dduxe  or  Tourist 
every  flight  plus  Delta’s  traditional  hospitality 
.  .  .  always  personal,  quick  and  exceedingly 
thoughtful. 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

APRIL 

15-17-22— Columbia  Univarsity  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  50th  an¬ 
niversary  Convocation.  New  York. 

18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

18- 20 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

19- 20 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

19- 20— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2,  International  Inn,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Maryland,  Delaware,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

20 -  Arkansas  Press  Association  Ad  Clinic,  Albert  Pike  Hotel,  Little  Rock. 

21- 24 — Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Conference,  Olympia,  Washington. 

21- 25 — National  Cartoonists  Society,  Astor  Hotel,  Now  York  City. 

22—  Associated  Press,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

22-25— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention.  Waldorf- 

Astoria,  New  York. 

25-27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  Knickerbocker  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

25- 27— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

26- 27 — Colorado  Newspaper  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

26-27 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  7,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

26- 27— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Western 
■Pa.  and  West  Va. 

27 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10,  Eugene,  Oregon.  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Alaska. 

27- 28 — AP  Louisiana-Mississippi,  Robert  E.  Lee  Motel,  Jackson,  Miss. 

28- 30— Oh  io  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Akron. 

!  28-30 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  International  Inn,  Wash- 

I  ington,  D.C. 

28- May  4— Journalism  Week,  54th,  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia. 

29- May  K^American  Press  Institute,  The  Sunday  Newspaper  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

i  30— The  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

MAY 

1- 3 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 

Toronto. 

2- 4— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

56th  semi-annual,  Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

2- 4— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  15th  Conference,  Pitts¬ 

burgh  Hilton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3- 4— Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  Des  Moines. 

3- 5 — New  Jersey  Press  Associaion  Advertising  Conference,  Ritz  Carlton 
j  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

4—  Minnesota  AP  newspaper  organization,  St.  Paul. 

4— Region  1 1  Sigma  D^ta  Chi,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Nevada,  Arizona  and 
Hawaii. 

4- 5— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn  motel,  Durham,  N.  C. 

5- 7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Mechanical  Conference 

(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions).  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

5-8-— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 

5-8 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Assodation,  Manager  Hotel, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

8- 11 — ^Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc.  Water  Tower  Inn, 

Chicago. 

9- 11 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

9-11 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  International  Inn, 
Washington,  D.C. 

9- 11 — University  of  Wisconsin  Journalism  Institutes,  Wisconsin  Center, 
Madison. 

10- 12 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  and  Texas  Association  convention,  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas 

1 1-  Sigma  Delta  Chi  distinguished  awards  in  Journalism  Banquet,  Statler- 
Hilton,  Dallas,  Texas.  Also  Region  1 1  for  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana. 

12- 14 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec. 

13- 24 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  seminar.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York. 
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I  -illllilil  ri 


do  you  always  know  f¥nu  □  rinai : 

It  is  debatable  which  was  the  first  automobile.  Illustrated  above  is  one  of  the 
first,  a  Mueller,  built  in  1896. 


In  Los  Angeles  County  the  Herald-Exctminer  is  FIRST  in  doily 
circulation  by  nearly  20,000. 


In  the  rich,  populous  and  compact  ABC  City  the  Herald-Examiner 
leads  the  next  daily  by  OVER  60,000. 


More  than  40%  of  California's  total  retail  sales  of  23  Billion 
Dollars  are  rung  up  on  cash  registers  in  Los  Angeles  County,  the 
state's  FIRST  county  in  population  and  sales. 


If  you  believe  in  first  things  FIRST,  it's  Los  Angeles  Coimty  and 
the  Herald-Examiner. 


SourcM:  Audit  Burtau  of  Circulation  report  for  12  month  endinf  March  31,  1962.  Salat  Manaiamant  Survay  of 
Bupini  Power,  Cpr.  1962. 


Sm  Franentct  Ntws  Cali  BiMatia 
SMttIa  Paat-latcli^aMai' 

Tht  Aaaricaa  Waakiy 
Pictariai  Saaday  M^aiiaa  firaap 
Pack—Tka  Caaie  Waakly 


Naw  Yark  Jaarnai-AaMricaa 
Naw  Yark  Mirrer 
Saa  Aataaia  UfM 
Saa  Fraaeisca  ExaaHaar 


Mbaay  Tiaias-Uaiaa 
Albaay  Kaicfcarbacfcar  Nawt 
BalUawe  Naars-Past  aad  Saa^y  AaMficaa 
Bastaa  Rttard  Aanricaa  aad  Swiday  Adrartisar 
Las  Aafaias  Harald4xaaiiaar 


Are  your  reps  waiting 
too  long  in  waiting  rooms? 


•twin  J 


CoL 


umn 


s  the  important  men 


you’d  like  most  to  reach. 

puhlishtd  at;  NEW  YORK,  WASHINaTON,  D.C.. 
CNICOKE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CMKAaO.  CLEVELAND* 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FflANCISCO  aMI  MVERSIDE.  CAUF. 


A  Professional 

Approach ... 

PUNNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 

•  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


SWEET  VERNAL  SCENT  OF  SPRING  caused  the  “Old  Lady  of 
Calvert  Street,”  the  BcUtimore  Sun,  to  wearily  eye  “stories” 
j  on  the  wire — ^and  let  out  a  long  editorial  yawn.  More  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  the  Sun  explained:  “What  makes  us  yawn  is  not 
i  so  much  the  Spring  weather,  soporific  though  that  is,  as  the 
reading  of  four  stories  in  the  news.  They  are  in  the  order  in 
which  they  bore  us:” — and  then  the  Spring  sillies-dillies  were 
I  listed.  .  .  .  Emil  Dansker  writes:  “I  can’t  compete  with  Bill 
I  McGaw  in  re  riding  a  horse  to  work,  but  the  item  made 
j  me  curious  as  to  whether  anyone  else  covers  a  beat  by  plane 
j  as  I  do  when  I  pilot  myself  between  the  five  airports  in  the 
Cincinnati  area  as  aviation  writer  for  Enquirer?  .  .  .  Terrence 
,  J.  Miller,  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  sends  in  a  prize  handout 
from  a  university  giving  the  cost  of  tickets  and  where  and  how 
I  they  may  be  obtained  and  requesting  buyers  to  designate  the 
day  they  wish  to  attend.  Curious  newspapermen  were  not  told 
what  the  tickets  are  for  nor  what  days  whatever-it-is  is  to  be 
held.  .  .  .  Not  all  sports  writers  are  poor  spellers.  Sports  Editor 
Glenn  Dickey,  Watsonville  (Calif.)  Register-Panjaronian  and 
I  Sun,  finished  first  in  a  spelling  test  conducted  by  his  managing 
I  editor,  missing  only  two  of  ^  difficult  words. 

I  Lead  in  the  Head 

I’ve  very  often  heard  it  said — 

That  hungry  presses  must  be  fed — 

With  a  solid,  sound,  digestive  spread^ 

Of  cold,  cold  type,  and  white  hot  lead! 

—Frank  Del-Witt 

j  — Heady  heads:  “Prune,  Pot,  Plant.  Pull,  Push,  Putter — 

I  It’s  Spring” — Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  “Garter-Snappers 
I  Grab  Gridiron  Glory”  (about  all-girl  football  game) — Houston 
I  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  “Doc  Can  Bill  &  Coo,  Can’t  Bill  Her,  Too” 
(when  British  medical  journal  gave  boos  to  doctor  who  woos 
patient  and  demands  fee,  too) — Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun; 
“Oh,  Give  Me  The  Chimple  Life”  (about  chimpanzee  performing 
i  in  night  club) — Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer.  “God,  Caesar 
and  Powell — Adam  Clayton  Serves  All” — New  York  World- 
'  Telegram  &  Sun.  “Peter  Piper  To  Get  Picked  by  the  Peck” — 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  Weekly  News  Bulletin, 
Harrisburg.  Cutline  of  photo  in  the  Fort  SiU  (Okla.)  Cannoneer 
of  two  pretty  girls  getting  pancake  pointers:  “Stacked  flappers 
flip  over  flapjack  stackers’  flopless  flipping.” 

Expendable 

A  term  which  should  be  banned  or 
Used  sparingly  is  “and/or.” 

—Tom  Pease 

I  — A  new  bridge  over  the  Seneca  River  on  U.S.  1-85  is  being 

I  dedicated  April  17  in  honor  of  Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of 
the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent  and  Mail.  .  .  .  Pressly  L. 
Stevenson,  a  director  of  the  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  since  1954  and 
j  newly  elected  member  of  the  executive  committee,  is  a  banker 
and  a  lawyer  and  serious  in  those  capacities.  But  “Press”  is 
a  “card”  at  press  sessions  or  convivial  occasions,  leading  the 
singing  and  giving  parodies  of  public  figures  that  all  but  slay 
them.  He  writes  song  lyrics  for  amateur  shows.  A  favorite  with 
his  Copley  associates  is  his  original  and  slightly  bawdy  “Junior 
Partner.” 

Dig  Those  Tough  Stories 

With  all  the  troubles 
The  papers  are  beset. 

It’s  a  wonder  they 
Manage  the  news  to  get. 

.—Fred  J.  Curran 

IFisconsin  Stale  Journal  (Madison) 
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what’s  growing  in  the  Oregon  Market? 

A  BOLD  &  NEWER  METROPOLIS  SERVING  2  MILLION 

PP#^P|  p  Portland,  the  city  with  the  world’s  largest  shopping  center,  moves  £ihead  again  with 
■  ^  ^  ^  a  newer  central  city!  The  city’s  progressive  taxpayers  have  leveled  54  square  blocks 

to  provide  the  core  area  with  a  mammoth  redevelopment  project.  Central  Portland  will  be  even  newer 
and  more  exciting  than  the  city’s  dynamic  suburbs!  To  keep  your  sales  growing  with  growing  Portland, 
your  best  buy  is  the  two  great  daily  newspapers  that  effectively  cover  both  the  830,000-population 
metro-market  and  the  2-million  total  market* . . .  The  Oregonian  and  The  Oregon  Journal. 


^Oregon  Market:  All  Oregon 
plus  7  S.  W.  Wash,  counties. 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  COVER  THE  OREGON  MARKET 

the  OreGonian  ■  Oregon  journal 


PORTLAND,  ORBOON 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


editorial 

Strike  Aftermath 

A  week  after  the  New  York  newspajjer  strike  began  Editor  8c 
Publisher  commented:  “There  is  something  wrong  with  a  system 
in  which  struck  employers,  striking  employes,  mediation  officials  ami 
even  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  agree  unanimously  ‘it  is  going  to 
be  a  long  strike.’  ’’  We  still  think  so,  and  would  add  only  that  any 
strike  resulting  in  the  suspiension  of  newspapers  is  contrary  to  the 
public’s  interest. 

A  lot  of  people  are  now  trying  to  find  ways  to  correct  the  flaws 
in  our  system  that  piermitted  the  Cleveland  and  New  York  strikes 
to  happien.  If  they  aren’t  making  such  an  effort  they  ought  to  be. 

One  of  the  basic  idiocies  of  the  situation,  as  in  any  strike,  is  that 
it  took  four  months  of  economic  warfare  devastating  to  everyone  con¬ 
cerned,  espiecially  the  community,  to  arrive  at  contract  temis  that  coukl 
have  been  written  before  the  strike  started. 

Why  do  unions  frown  upon  arbitration? 

Why  doesn’t  labor  and  management  get  together  for  an  under¬ 
standing  in  the  best  interests  of  the  newspaper  business? 

Why  do  we  piermit  the  wishes  of  300  men  to  decide  whether  20,000 
shall  go  to  work? 

Why  should  all  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  State  be  assessed  to 
support  a  strike  of  this  kind  through  unemployment  benefits  to  the 
strikers? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  that  should  l)e  thrashed 
out  in  the  next  year  or  two  or  there  is  the  possibility  that  it  could 
happen  all  over  again. 

News  Management 

The  debate  over  “managing  the  news’’  has  deteriorateti  into  a 
“you’re  another’’  argument.  Newsmen  have  accused  members  of 
the  Kennedy  Administration  of  “managing  the  news’’  and  in  the 
midst  of  explanations,  denials  and  rebuttals  the  White  House  press 
secretary  says  it  wasn’t  the  New  Frontier  that  invented  the  technique, 
it  was  the  Eisenhower  Administration;  and,  besides,  the  newsmen 
themselves  are  the  greatest  news  managers  in  the  business,  he  said. 
A  study  should  be  made,  he  asserted,  to  see  if  editors  are  “managing” 
the  news  in  the  public  interest.  We  suppose  the  inference  here  is 
that  when  government  manages  the  news  it  is  always  in  the  public 
interest. 

Somehow  we  seem  to  be  working  on  the  premise  that  government 
and  the  press  represent  two  different  publics  instead  of  the  same  one. 
Some  of  us  have  forgotten  that  the  pieople  who  buy  new^spapers  every 
day  are  the  same  pieople  who  put  the  Administration  in  office.  Gov¬ 
ernments  that  try  to  fool  the  people  by  “mani^ing”,  or  doctoring,  the 
news  won’t  stay  in  business  any  longer  than  a  publication  that  tries 
to  do  it. 

Misleading  Report 

The  Media  Records  linage  report  for  52  cities  (E8cP  April  6,  page 
71)  is  statistically  accurate  but  is  misleading  nevertheless.  It  shows 
that  total  newspaper  linage  for  the  first  two  months  of  1%3  compared 
to  the  same  period  of  1962  was  off  3%. 

Not  revealed,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Cleveland  is  one  of  the 
“52  cities”  and  all  newspapers  there  were  suspended  during  January 
and  February  of  this  year  because  of  a  strike. 

If  the  Cleveland  newspapers  had  been  {xiblishing  and  carried  the 
same  linage  as  they  had  a  year  ago — or,  if  Cleveland  were  deleted 
from  the  report  altogether — total  advertising  linage  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1963  would  be  within  a  half  million  lines  of  1962  which 
would  be  a  loss  of  only  about  .1%. 
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Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  V 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  ■ 
friends.— John,  XV ;  13.  M 
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JTA  INSULTED 

On  March  23  you  printed  an  attack  on 
the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency  by  an  ofih- 
cial  of  the  so*calIed  “American”  Council 
fur  Judaism. 

Surely  JTA  deserved  better.  It  has 
served  the  American  press  for  more  than 
40  years.  It  has  a  long  and  honorable  his¬ 
tory  in  the  annals  of  journalism.  Its  dis¬ 
tinguished  Board  of  Directors  represents 
almost  all  viewpoints  and  geographical  in¬ 
terests  of  the  diverse  American  Jewish 
community.  Several  are  prominent  in 
journalism  and  public  relations.  All  have 
inferentially  been  made  the  target  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  reckless  insults. 

The  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency  has  no 
relationship — financial,  editorial  or  other¬ 
wise — with  the  Israel  Government  beyond 
those  which  all  news  agencies — AP,  UPI, 
Reuters,  AFP  and  others — maintain  for 
daily  collection  of  news,  the  sale  of  serv¬ 
ices  to  Government  departments  or  rental 
of  facilities.  In  alleging  the  contrary,  your 
columns  were  used  to  spread  a  deliberate 
falsehood. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  charges 
that  the  shares  of  the  JTA  corporation  are 
held  by  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel.  That 
has  never  been  a  secret.  But  in  reporting 
this  fact,  your  correspondent  deliberately 
concealed  other  pertinent  information, 
namely,  that  I  became  president  of  JTA 
three  years  ago  with  a  mandate  now  near¬ 
ing  fulfillment  to  transfer  those  shares  to 
a  new  entity,  analagous  to  the  Reuters 
Trust,  which  would  represent  the  entire 
American  Jewish  community  on  a  public 
basis.  That  mandate  has  been  welcomed 
by  all  responsible  Jewish  organizations  in¬ 
cluding  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds  with  constituent  bodies 
in  over  two  hundred  cities.  Our  Board  of 
Directors  took  ofiice  under  that  mandate. 

As  to  the  added  charge  that  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Israel  is  an  “organism”  of  the 
Israel  Government  your  correspondent  ob¬ 
viously  knows  better  for  the  Israel  “Status 
Law”  of  November,  1952  to  which  he 
alludes  shows  the  opposite  to  be  true.  As 
the  text  shows,  the  Jewish  Agency  (World 
Zionist  Organization)  was  founded  50 
years  before  the  State  of  Israel  came  into 
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existence.  Its  corporate  status  was  recog¬ 
nized  and  continued  by  the  Palestine  Man¬ 
date  and  by  international  treaties  to  which 
our  own  country  was  party.  The  “Status 
Law”  of  November,  1952  extended  that 
prior  status  of  the  Jewish  Agency.  It  is 
like  legislation  granting  corporate  status 
and  powers  to  public,  charitable  and 
eleemosynary  bodies  all  over  the  world. 
No  doubt  the  Red  Cross  has  equivalent 
recognition  here.  Is  the  Red  Cross  there¬ 
fore  an  “organism”  of  the  United  States 
Government?  It  is  all  too  nonsensical  to 
merit  further  discussion. 

The  letter  says  that  “the  role  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  evaluating  the  action  of  the  State 
Department  in  the  case  of  the  JTA  re¬ 
porter.”  But  what  in  fact  was  that  “action” 
and  what  its  outcome?  A  lower  echelon 
State  Department  official  barred  our  corre¬ 
spondent  from  a  press  conference.  JTA 
drew  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
Manning  then  wrote:  “I  have  looked  into 
the  matter  and  can  assure  you  that  no 
affront  to  Mr.  Friedman  or  the  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency  was  intended.”  He 
wrote  further  that  the  incident  “.  .  .  should 
have  been  handled  more  wisely;  once  he 
(Mr.  Friedman)  had  made  known  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  he  should  have  been 
invited  to  attend  the  briefing.  I  regret  that 
he  was  not.  .  .  .  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  the  Office  of 
Near  Eastern  Affairs  and  Mr.  Strong 
would  be  most  happy  to  see  Mr.  Friedman 
or  any  other  representative  of  the  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency  at  any  time.” 

The  assertion  that  the  “great  bulk”  of 
our  news  file  consists  of  “hard  political 
news  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  State 
of  Israel  does  not  merit  serious  reply.  Our 
subscribers  know  this  is  not  true.  I  will 
not  burden  you  with  a  statistical  break¬ 
down  of  the  JTA  service.  We  would  not 
retain  our  clients  if  we  did  not  provide  a 
well-rounded,  honest  and  objective  service. 

’  Eleazar  Lipsky 

President,  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

PICTURES 

Many  communities  have  annual  carni¬ 
vals,  parades,  fairs,  fiestas,  flower  festivals 
and  the  like.  Their  avowed  purpose  is  to 
attract  visitors.  Most  of  these  visitors, 
sponsors  of  such  events  devoutly  hope, 
will  bring  along  their  cameras,  still  or 
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movie,  and  take  home  pictures  that  will 
reflect  creditably  upon  the  activities  and 
therefore  produce  more  visitors.  Local 
newspapers,  of  course,  are  at  the  head  of 
those  who  promote  and  publicize  such 
events. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  I  was 
among  the  spectators  at  the  Saranac  Lake 
(N.Y.)  Annual  Winter  Carnival.  A  parade 
with  bands  from  throughout  the  northeast 
and  from  nearby  Canada  .  .  .  winter  sports 
events  ...  a  stage  show  incorporating  the 
crowning  of  the  Carnival  King  and  Queen 
.  .  .  torchlight  skiing  and  nighttime  fire¬ 
works  displays.  I  was  impressed  by  three 
things  while  enjoying  all  this.  One  was  the 
thousands  of  cameras  in  use.  The  second 
was  the  way  many  of  them  were  being  mis¬ 
used.  And  the  third  was  the  absence  of 
cameras,  because  the  public  did  not  know 
how  to  use  them,  for  the  unusual  and 
colorful  nighttime  activities. 

I  wrote  some  typical  non-commercial  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Saranac’s  Carnival  such  as  might 
have  been  run  by  the  local  paper  before 
the  event  and  showed  them  to  that  paper. 
Peter  Cox,  Editor  of  the  Adirondack  Daily 
Enterprise,  not  only  liked  them  but 
promptly  ran  them  in  the  form  of  two 
spreads. 

More  importantly  to  your  readers,  per¬ 
haps,  is  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
promptly  told  me,  “Good  idea.  You’re 
authoriz^  to  offer  similar  material  to  the 
newspapers  of  other  communities — free 
...  no  strings  attached.” 

All  I  need  to  produce  one  or  more 
articles  is  a  listing  and  description  of  im¬ 
pending  local  events,  accompanied  by  a 
copy  or  two  of  the  previous  year’s  news¬ 
paper  coverage. 

I  should  think  your  readers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  completely  free  localized 
service. 

Frank  R.  Knight 

P.O.  Box  38, 

Onchiota,  New  York. 


Short  Takes 

She  got  a  divorce  when  she  testified 
her  husband  brought  his  pet  car  to  bed 
and  told  her  to  leave  if  she  didn’t  like  it. 
— New  York  Joumalr American. 

• 

Cat  shows  differ  considerably  from 
dog  shows.  The  cats  are  not  walked,  nor 
do  they  do  ticks,  she  said. — Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

• 

Winds  whistled  through  the  Central 
Plains,  the  upper  part  of  the  Southern 
Plains,  around  the  Great  Ladies  and  in 
the  R^kies. — Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald. 

• 

About  one  out  of  seven  workers  in  the 
U.  S.  is  rated  as  skinned  labor. — Greene- 
burg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review. 

• 

The  bus  driver,  who  lives  at  100  Blank 
Street,  and  has  three  children,  is  philo¬ 
sophical  about  such  unpleasantness.  “It’s 
human  nature,”  he  said.  —  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

• 

He  struck  the  car  in  which  she  was 
riding  broadside. — DaUae  (Tex.)  Oak 
Cliff  Tribune. 
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The  day  your 
New  York  sales  picture 
starts  brightening 
is  the  day 

The  New  York  Times’ 
starts  selling 
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It  could  have 
been  today. 
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National  Union -Publisher 
Parleys  Urged  by  Flynn 


Better  Recognition  of  Positions 
Needed  Before  Next  Negotiations 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


A  conference  of  representa¬ 
tive  publishers  from  major  cities 
and  international  officers  of  all 
the  newspaper  unions  was  advo¬ 
cated  this  week  by  F.  M. 
(“Jack”)  Flynn,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
News. 

Mr.  Flynn  suggested  that  the 
conference  be  preceded  by  a 
meeting  of  publishers  from  the 
larger  cities,  officers  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  members  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  of 
ANPA.  This  group  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  prepare  an  agenda  and 
to  outline  objectives  and  policies 
for  the  subsequent  meeting  with 
the  heads  of  the  newspaper 
unions,  he  proposed. 

“The  recent  lengthy,  costly 
and  complex  shutdown  of  New 
York  newspapers  sharply 
brought  into  focus  problems 
which  cry  out  for  solutions,”  Mr. 
Flynn  said. 

Officials'  Views 

Government  officials  at  all 
levels  became  involved  directly 
or  indirectly.  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz,  after  mediat¬ 
ing  the  Guild  strike  at  the  New 
York  News,  played  an  active 
part  in  the  early  mediation  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  citywide  strike  and 
suspension,  and  followed  devel¬ 
opments  closely  throughout. 

The  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  with  par¬ 
ticipation  by  Director  William 
Simkin,  was  persistent  in  media¬ 
tion  efforts  throughout  the  114- 
day  period. 

After  the  meetings  and  report 
of  the  Board  of  Accountability, 
appointed  by  Secretary  Wirtz, 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Ste¬ 
phen  Schlossberg  of  the  F^eral 
Mediation  Service  was  joined  by 
Vincent  McDonald,  head  of  the 
State  Mediation  Service,  and 
Morris  Tarshis  of  the  New  York 
City  Mediation  Service. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  all  in¬ 
volved  it  became  evident  that  no 


(juick  settlement  of  the  strike 
would  be  forthcoming.  Meetings 
at  City  Hail  and  elsewhere  some¬ 
times  ran  as  long  as  20  hours. 

Most  of  the  government  offi¬ 
cials  involved  have  expressed 
strong  views  on  the  need  to  find 
procedures  for  avoiding  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  news  blackout. 

Although  opposed  to  govern¬ 
mental  intervention  in  news¬ 
paper  affairs,  Mr.  Flynn  said: 
“The  conference  of  publisher 
and  newspaper  officials  might 
invite  those  officials  to  express 
their  opinions  and  to  present 
suggestions  they  might  have  for 
preventing  further  troubles. 

“New  York  publishers  invited 
and  welcomed  the  assistance  of 
Secretary  Wirtz,  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  certainly  benefited  from 
the  efforts  of  Mayor  Wagner  and 
his  labor  adviser,  Theodore  W. 
Kheel.  Any  advice  they  may  have 
should  not  be  ignored.  The  same 
applies  to  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  his  labor  advisers,  even 
though  the  Governor  carefully 
refrained  from  making  a  politi¬ 
cal  football  of  the  strike  situa¬ 
tion.” 

Air  of  Confidence 

Mr.  Flynn  urged  that  what¬ 
ever  action  is  taken  should  be 
planned  and  developed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  acceptance  by 
union  leaders  and  to  give  them 
confidence  in  the  intentions  of 
the  publishers. 

“There  are  many  complica¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Flynn  continued.  “I 
am  not  too  optimistic  about  the 
acceptance  nor  the  outcome  of 
these  suggestions.  A  similar  idea 
was  put  forward  last  fall  by 
J.  Howard  Wood,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Some  work 
has  been  done  on  this  by  Mr. 
Wood  and  his  associates  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Irwin  Maier, 
president  of  ANPA.” 

If  nothing  else  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  conference,  Mr. 
Flynn  said  he  believes  it  would 
clarify  the  positions  and  the 


policies  of  the  unions  and  the 
publishers  in  the  light  of  pres¬ 
ent  trends  in  economics  and 
operations  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

“The  unions,”  he  said,  “are 
seriously  concerned  apparently 
about  job  opportunities  in  view 
of  the  development  of  automated 
or  semi-automated  equipment. 
The  publishers  need  this  equip¬ 
ment  to  offset  rising  costs  in  a 
period  of  continuing  inflation, 
and  to  help  them  survive  the 
inroads  on  revenues  by  com¬ 
peting  media.  The  impact  on 
costs  of  increased  fringe  benefits 
such  as  longer  vacations,  pen¬ 
sions,  sick  leave  and  demands  for 
sharing  in  the  savings  from 
automation  plus  the  pressure 
for  shorter  hours  combine  to 
create  a  burden  for  which  plans 
must  be  made.” 

In  Mr.  Flynn’s  opinion,  the 
strike  by  New  York  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  6  was  planned 
and  directed  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  as  a  na¬ 
tional  campaigrn-  It  was  intended 
to  destroy  the  pattern  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  York  during  the 
past  dozen  years  by  which  the 
Guild  negotiated  ahead  of  other 
unions,  and  to  restore  the  ITU 
to  its  position  of  leadership 
among  the  unions.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  also  to  set  a  new  pattern 
in  several  areas  which  could  be 
used  in  negotiations  in  other 
jurisdictions. 

“President  Elmer  Brown  and 
the  ITU  council  undoubtedly 
realized  they  had  in  Bertram 
A.  Powers,  president  of  No.  6, 
an  intelligent  leader  who  had 
the  rank  and  file  union  members 
behind  him,”  Mr.  Flynn  said. 

“Many  errors  of  strategy  and 
tactics  were  made  on  both  sides. 
The  final  settlement  was  based 
on  a  recommendation  by  Mayor 
Wagner  following  the  second  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  local  situation 
by  Mr.  Brown. 

No  Major  Issues  Settled 

“The  contract  agreed  upon 
was  a  compromise.  It  settled 
none  of  the  major  economic 
issues.  It  imposed  a  cost  burden 
on  the  New  York  publishers 
which  cannot  be  accurately 
measured  by  the  $12.63  stated 
as  the  cost  of  the  package  for 
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the  second  year  of  the  contract. 

“Although  it  was  predicted 
that  some  newspapers  would  not 
survive  the  strike,  it  was  my 
opinion  that  all  papers  would 
survive.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  all  New  York  papers 
can  live  with  it.” 

John  Pilch,  first  vicepresident 
of  the  ITU  and  Mr.  Powers 
sounded  warnings  in  advance  of 
the  strike  but  the  80-year  no 
strike  record  of  Local  No.  6 
undoubtedly  had  a  bearing  on 
the  publishers’  unwillingness  to 
believe  that  a  strike  would  occur 
with  a  $10  plus  package  clearly 
in  the  offing,  Mr.  Flynn  re¬ 
marked.  Indicative  of  this  care¬ 
ful  planning  was  the  decision 
to  strike  some  papers  and  allow 
the  so-called  “margin  papers” 
to  print  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

“At  first,”  Mr.  Flynn  said, 
“this  appeared  to  be  a  clever 
tactical  move  designed  to  ‘divide 
and  conquer.’  Actually  the  move 
strengthened  the  unity  among 
the  publishers  which  held  until 
the  Post  resigned  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  resumed  publication 
March  4.  Not  one  of  the  other 
papers  faltered  throughout  the 
114-day  period. 

Hung  on  Asaesunent 

“In  mid-February  those  close 
to  the  situation  became  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  once  the  strike  was 
called  no  settlement  could  have 
been  reached  prior  to  the  nation¬ 
al  referendum  on  the  assessment 
to  be  levied  on  printers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  When  this 
enormous  fund  bwame  available 
the  determination  of  ‘Big  Six’  to 
achieve  its  objectives  became 
even  more  apparent. 

“And  New  York  State  unem¬ 
ployment  payments,  when  added 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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to  substantial  strike  benefits, 
created  an  economic  imbalance 
under  which  no  employer  could 
have  survived  had  all  unions 
been  equally  far  sighted. 

“Members  of  several  of  the 
unions  had  only  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  payments  available  to 
them  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  strike,  while  the  printers 
and  a  few  others  had  combined 
strike  benefit  and  unemployment 
payments  near  or  equal  to  their 
normal  take-home  pay.  As  Elmer 
Brown  pointed  out,  the  printers 
on  the  picket  lines  in  New  York 
were  financially  better  off  than 
those  working  and  paying  strike 
assessments  in  other  cities. 

“Members  of  Local  No.  6 
assess  themselves  in  substantial 
amounts  for  pensions  and  other 
benefits,  including  strike  funds. 
These  assessments  come  out  of 
wages  paid  by  the  employers. 
State  unemployment  benefits  are 
disbursed  out  of  taxes  paid  solely 
by  employers. 

“Insofar  as  local  members  of 
the  ITU  are  concerned  they 
could  have  continued  on  strike 
through  the  summer  without 
personal  financial  sacrifices. 

“It’s  quite  likely  that  we  will 
see  proposals  for  heavier  wage 
increases  in  the  future  to  enable 
the  union  members  to  pay 
heavier  assessments  to  build  up 
larger  strike  funds  to  finance 
strikes  here  and  in  other  juris¬ 
dictions.” 

New  York  publishers  will  pay 
heavier  unemployment  taxes 
next  year  due  to  the  bad  experi¬ 
ence  this  year.  The  News  esti¬ 
mates  these  taxes  will  be  $150,- 
000  to  $200,000  greater  in  1964 
than  in  1962-1963. 

“This  combination  of  liberal 
strike  benefits  and  state  unem¬ 
ployment  payments  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  considered  care¬ 
fully  by  publishers  and  by  state 
governments,”  Mr.  Flynn  com¬ 
mented.  “Certainly  these  condi¬ 
tions  added  to  the  complexity  of 
the  New  York  strike  and  made 
it  more  difficult  to  bring  about 
a  settlement.” 

A  conference  of  publishers 
and  union  leaders,  Mr.  Flynn 
believes,  might  bring  home  to 
union  leaders  that  prices  to 
readers  and  rates  to  advertisers, 
especially  in  highly  competitive 
cities,  cannot  continue  to  go  up 
to  meet  higher  wage  and  fringe 
benefit  payments  without  casual¬ 
ties  occurring. 

There  were  numerous  “off  the 
record”  discussions  during  the 
New  York  strike  with  union 
officials.  It  would  be  beneficial  to 
put  on  the  record  the  opinions 
of  these  union  leaders  so  pub¬ 


lishers  throughout  the  country 
would  know  what  they  think  of 
the  future  of  newspapers,  Mr. 
Flynn  said. 

Doubtful  of  Earnings  Study 

In  respect  to  proposals  that 
nave  been  made  to  have  confiden¬ 
tial  studies  made  of  newspaper 
earnings,  Mr.  Flynn  said  he 
doubted  that  many  publishers 
would  participate  in  such  a  sur¬ 
vey,  and  it’s  doubtful  that  the 
results  would  influence  the  bar¬ 
gaining  position  of  local  unions. 

“However,”  he  said,  “the  sub¬ 
ject  is  worth  exploring.” 

There  was  no  indication,  he 
reported,  that  the  unions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  strike  and  suspen¬ 
sion  gave  any  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  oft  repeated  state¬ 
ment  that  further  wage  in¬ 
creases  would  mean  heavier 
losses  for  some  papers. 

“The  attitude  seemed  to  be 
that  if  the  owners  of  the  papers 
did  not  wish  to  continue  to  ‘sub¬ 
sidize’  these  newspapers,  they 
should  go  out  of  business,”  Mr. 
Flynn  said.  “There’s  consider¬ 
able  logic  to  the  ITU’s  position 
that  they  must  seek  to  improve 
wages  and  working  conditions 
for  all  their  members  even 
though  some  lose  jobs.” 

President  Kennedy  in  his  news 
conference  April  3  answered  a 
question  about  the  New  York 
strike.  He  said,  “it  could  have 
been  settled  many  days  before  it 
was,  on  conditions  quite  similar 
to  what  were  finally  accepted. 
But  neither  side  was  prepared 
to  take  those  actions  which 
would  have  brought  it  to  an 
end.” 

This  statement  mystified  him, 
Mr.  Flynn  said.  “I  don’t  know 
what  the  President  means,”  he 
commented.  “I  do  know  I  don’t 
have  the  answer  to  E&P’s  ques¬ 
tion — ‘Could  anything  have  been 
done  that  was  not  done  to 
shorten  the  news  blackout  in 
the  nation’s  largest  city?’ 

“Everything  worth  consider¬ 
ing  was  attempted,  except  capit¬ 
ulation. 

“Mr.  Powers  had  a  long  list 
of  items  he  termed  ‘the  needs  of 
our  members.’  The  list  varied 
from  day  to  day.  Initially  money 
was  an  important  requirement. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the 
strike  he  said  money  was  not  a 
major  issue.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  strike  Mr.  Powers  said 
he  had  gotten  his  major  objec¬ 
tives  except  a  satisfactory  wage 
increase. 

“A  series  of  quick  shifts  in 
position  by  Mr.  Powers  during 
one  series  of  meetings  caused 
one  mediator  to  term  his  tactics 
‘jitterbug  bargaining.’ 

“Local  No.  6  had  as  its  objec¬ 
tive  the  breaking  of  the  pattern 
previously  set  by  the  Guild.  This 
was  recogniized  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  ITU  could  have  set 


a  new  pattern  without  a  strike. 
But  they  wanted  a  major  break¬ 
through. 

“Much  was  made  of  the  com¬ 
mon  expiration  date.  It  was  not 
a  major  issue  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  except  for  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Oct.  31,  a  date  just 
before  elections.  There  was  more 
conflict  over  the  common  expira¬ 
tion  date  among  the  several 
unions  than  between  the  ITU 
and  the  publishers. 

“The  shortening  of  shift 
hours  was  a  major  objective. 
The  publishers  took  the  position 
they  could  not  shorten  the  hours 
and  at  the  same  time  provide 
wage  increases  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Shorter  hours  called  for 
paying  overtime  in  place  of 
straight  time  for  the  same  work. 
This  would  be  especially  true 
with  other  unions  which  also 
proposed  a  shorter  work  day. 

Contractual  Commitment 

“Under  the  settlement,  the 
ITU  agreed  that  a  shortening 
of  hours  will  be  accomplished 
without  cost  to  the  publisher 
except  for  the  cost  of  increased 
overtime  rates.  No  other  union 
could  make  such  a  contractual 
commitment. 

“The  measure  of  Mr.  Power’s 
stature  as  a  union  leader  will 
be  known  when  we  learn  whether 
or  not  he  can  deliver  on  this 
commitment.” 

Mr.  Flynn  said  he  saw  no 
realistic  possibility  that  a  con¬ 
tract  could  have  been  made 
with  the  printers  prior  to  the 
strike.  Capitulation  of  the 
union’s  proposals  would  have 
meant  no  New  York  paper  could 
have  survived  except  in  emaci¬ 
ated  form,  he  explained. 

Not  until  ITU  President 
Brown  and  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  came  to  New  York  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Mayor’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  there  any  clear  sign  of 
a  settlement.  Even  then  the 
union’s  local  officers  and  scale 
committee  initially  rejected  the 
Mayor’s  recommendation.  The 
Mayor,  Mr.  Kheel,  Harry  Van 
Ar^ale  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council ;  Michael  Mann,  regional 
AFL  representative,  and  others 
talked  for  hours  with  Mr. 
Powers  and  his  committee  to 
persuade  them  of  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  accepting  the  recommen¬ 
dation. 

And  after  all  this  the  union 
membership  rejected  it. 

“How  can  we  assume  that  a 
settlement  could  have  been 
reached  earlier  except  on  un¬ 
bearable  terms?”  Mr.  Flynn 
asked. 

“What  can  be  done  to  insure 
that  such  a  strike  will  not 
happen  again?” 

“I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
or  anything  can  insure  that  such 
a  strike  will  not  occur  again,” 


Mr.  Flynn  replied.  But  he  feels 
that  the  lengthy  shutdown  may 
have  dampened  the  enthusiasm 
of  some  of  the  unions  for  a  re¬ 
currence.  “The  effects  of  the 
strike  will  be  known  soon,”  Mr. 
Flynn  said.  “The  damag^e  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  heavy. 

Rankling  Grievances 

“However,  unless  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  cleared,  rankling  griev¬ 
ances  eliminated  and  plans  laid 
for  the  negotiations  less  than 
two  years  away,  I  would  not 
wager  that  one  or  another  of  the 
unions  will  not  try  again  for 
what  appears  to  them  to  be  a 
successful  outcome  of  a  unity 
committee  movement. 

“Many  of  the  decisions  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  strike  were  and 
many  decisions  which  may  be 
taken  in  the  spring  of  1965  will 
be  largely  out  of  the  control  of 
the  publishers.  The  unified  group 
of  10  unions  is  in  a  position  to 
exert  strength  never  before  en¬ 
countered  by  the  publishers 
here.  Each  union  will  be  seek¬ 
ing  acceptance  by  the  publishers 
in  1965  of  proposals  which  were 
not  included  in  the  contracts 
just  made. 

“Last  summer  and  fall  the 
unions  planned  well.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  had  indicated  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  develop  sensible  nego¬ 
tiations  by  commencing  far  in 
advance  of  the  normal  period 
for  negotiations.  The  plans  of 
the  Unity  Committee  worked. 
The  publishers’  efforts  failed. 

Heavy  Burdens 

“The  contracts  recently  de¬ 
veloped  carry  more  fringre  bene¬ 
fits  than  contained  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  contract.  Most  unions 
achieved  a  fourth  week  of  vaca¬ 
tion  after  one  year  of  service. 
Most  obtained  improved  pension, 
welfare  and  sick  leave  provi¬ 
sions.  These  will  place  heavy 
burdens  on  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions. 

“To  paraphrase  an  observa¬ 
tion  made  by  Elmer  Brown 
during  the  mediation  sessions — 
‘the  union  members  in  New 
York  may  become  the  healthiest 
in  the  country,  with  the  most 
welfare,  the  longest  vacations 
and  other  benefits,  but  they  may 
wind  up  with  no  jobs’.” 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Flynn  said : 

“New  York  publishers  took 
one  ‘helluva’  beating.  There’s 
little  comfort  in  knowing  we 
weren’t  knocked  out.” 

• 

Price  Goes  to  7c 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  price  of  the  Springfield 
Union  and  the  Springfield  News 
was  raised  from  5c  to  7c  this 
week.  The  Sunday  Republican 
remains  at  20c. 
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129-Day  Cleveland 
Shutdown  Is  Ended 


Cleveland 
Tlie  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Press  and  News  resumed  publi¬ 
cation  April  8  after  129  days  of 
silence.  Both  papers  were  lar^e 
in  size  and  sold  briskly.  Their 
combined  circulation  approached 
1,000,000  copies,  compared  with 
L  the  usual  total  of  700,000.  The 
'  morning:  Plain  Dealer  had  96 
papes,  the  afternoon  Press  80. 
i  “PLAIN  DEALER  PRESSES 
ROLL,”  read  the  PD’s  banner. 
“What  a  Glorious  Morning,” 
read  one  deck.  The  Press  chose 
to  play  the  Alabama  racial 
trouble,  but  ran  a  couple  front¬ 
page  stories  on  the  historic 
strike,  including  one  that  went, 
“It’s  Grand  to  be  Back — at  Your 
Service  Again.” 

Was  This  Necessary? 

Both  papers  lamented  the 
shutdown  in  editorials  and  col¬ 
umns.  In  an  editorial  titled,  “An 
End  .  .  .  And  a  Beginning,”  the 
Press  said:  “As  in  all  strikes, 
the  question  quickly  arises — was 
this  necessary?  And  the  answer 
is  no  ...  negotiation  could  have 
^  provided  the  answer  without  a 
*  shutdown  .  .  .  With  more  care 
on  both  sides  of  the  bargaining 


table,  with  more  understanding 
of  and  appreciation  for  the 
other’s  position,  with  absolute 
determination  on  each  side  to 
skirt  the  ultimate  bargaining 
weapon — the  newspaper  strike 
could  have  been  avoided.  This  is 
the  lesson  of  the  immediate  past, 
and  hopefully  the  promise  for 
the  future.” 

PD  Managing  Editor  Philip 
W.  Porter  wrote  in  his  column, 
“Reflections  on  a  Tragedy,”: 
“There  must  be — there  has  got 
to  be — a  better  way  of  settling 
wages  and  hours  than  this.  Rea¬ 
sonable,  sensible  men  have  got  to 
face  the  fact  that  employers  and 
workers  have  mutual  problems, 
and  must  talk  about  them  ra¬ 
tionally — all  year  long — not  just 
in  the  heat  of  mortal  combat.” 

Improvements  Made 

Both  papers  chose  their  first 
issues  as  the  time  to  announce 
improvements.  “We  have  lots  of 
ideas  for  improvement.  You  will 
be  noticing  them,”  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  Vail  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  told  readers  in  a  front¬ 
page  editorial.  The  PD  an¬ 
nounced  that  two  new  comics 
would  start  April  9  —  Blast 


Blair  and  Mrs.  Fitz.  In  the  same 
edition  PD  caught  readers  up  on 
the  four  months  of  blackout  by 
running  four  extra  comics  pages 
with  synopses  of  the  continuity 
strips,  the  names  of  about  5000 
persons  who  died  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  area  since  Nov.  30  and  a  re¬ 
view  of  all  big  news. 

The  Press  announced  these 
additions.  Max  Freedman,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  was 
added  to  the  editorial  page  col¬ 
umns  three  times  a  week  begin¬ 
ning  April  9.  The  best-selling 
“I  Hate  to  Housekeep  Book”  by 
Peg  Bracken  is  being  serialized 
for  two  weeks.  “Polly  Pointers,” 
a  daily  column  giving  the  house¬ 
wife  labor-saving  tips,  began 
April.  8.  The  Press  also  caught 
up  its  readers  with  a  summary 
of  important  deaths  and  news 
events. 

The  economic  loss  to  the  com¬ 
munity  was  pegged  at  anywhere 
from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000 
and  even  more.  $20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000  was  the  range  ^ven 
by  Curtis  Lee  Smith,  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  Press  reported 
its  strike  resulted  in  a  total  loss 
of  $11,800,000.  Business  Man¬ 
ager  George  E.  Carter  said  the 
strike  cost  the  paper  $5,500,000 
in  ad  revenues,  $2,800,000  in  cir¬ 
culation  income,  $2,500,000  in 
lost  wages  and  cost  dealers  and 
carriers  $1,000,000. 

The  Plain  Dealer  declined  to 


estimate  its  loss.  But  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Record,  interim  strike 
paper  which  ended  its  life  Sat¬ 
urday,  estimated  the  total  lose 
by  both  papers  in  advertising 
and  circulation  income  at  about 
$19,000,000.  The  Record  esti¬ 
mated  both  papers  lost  $12,500,- 
000  in  ad  revenues  and  $6,500,- 
000  in  circulation  income.  Car¬ 
riers  and  dealers  for  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  were  said  to  have  lost  $2,- 
500,000.  The  approximately  2400 
unionized  employees  at  the  pa¬ 
pers — about  700  employees  are 
not  organized — were  reported  to 
have  lost  $6,400,000  in  wages. 

Ad  Rates  Going  Up 

One  result  of  the  18-week-shut¬ 
down  is  that  the  Plain  Dealer 
will  have  to  raise  ad  rates,  said 
General  Manager  F.  William 
Dugan.  The  Press  is  undecided 
about  boosting  rates.  Neither 
paper  intends  to  increase  its  10- 
cent  price. 

The  last  hurdles  to  ending  the 
strike  were  cleared  last  Thurs¬ 
day  night  when  the  striking 
Printers  and  Machinists  unions 
voted  to  accept  the  contracts 
offered.  The  Printers  voted, 
339  to  286,  to  accept  the  contract 
valued  at  $13.95  in  raises  and 
benefits  over  26  months,  ending 
Nov.  30,  1964.  Their  previous 
contract  expired  Sept.  30. 

The  tiny  machinists  unit  voted 
unanimously,  14-0,  to  accept  a 
25-month  contract  providing  for 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


Papers  Honeymoon  With  Readers,  Linage 


New  York  newspapers,  after 
the  114-day  suspension,  are  en¬ 
joying  one  of  those  Noel  Coward 
triangular  honeymoons  with 
readers  and  advertisers. 

Even  the  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune  that  doubled  their  price 
to  10c  a  copy  for  daily  editions 
found  ready  acceptance  from 
readers.  On  April  1  the  Times 
ran  900,000  copies  and  reported 
a  net  sale  of  over  854,000. 

Last  Sunday’s  biggest  paper 
in  Times  history  will  exceed 
1,400,000  in  actual  sales,  Ivan 
Veit,  business  manager  for  cir¬ 
culation  and  promotion,  esti¬ 
mated.  It  had  738  pages, 
j  weighed  6  pounds  14  ounces, 
I  and  carried  993,298  lines  or 
3,370.9  columns  of  advertising, 
I  an  all  time  high.  The  previous 
record  was  919,507  lines  Dec.  3, 
1961.  A  year  ago,  April  8, 1961, 
the  Sunday  Times  numbered  552 
pages  and  had  795,144  lines  of 
advertising. 

Enthusiastic  Sales 

Nathan  Goldstein,  circulation 
director,  said  he  wouldn’t  know 
until  sometime  next  month  the 
real  effect  of  the  10c  price. 

“The  enthusiastic  sales  of  the 
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first  week  may  well  simmer 
down  to  levels  we  hope  we  can 
hold,”  Mr.  Goldstein  said. 

As  for  filling  the  newshole. 
Turner  Catledge,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  said: 

“We’ve  had  the  biggest  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  history  of  the 
paper.  We  were  so  concerned 
with  the  overall  problem  that 
no  details  overwhelmed  us.” 

Producing  the  Sunday  Times 
started  Monday  and  continued 
up  to  4:30  a.m.  Sunday.  Nor¬ 
mally  a  bulldog  hits  city  stands 
by  8  p.m.  Saturdays.  The  size 
caused  a  delay  to  9:35  p.m. 

The  Times  hired  about  200 
college  students  and  25  actors 
to  help  collate  the  papers  at  the 
two  plants.  One  actor  showed 
up  with  a  portfolio  and,  when 
asked  what  he  could  do,  'said: 
“I  sing.” 

80  Pages  Scrapped 

The  Times  had  prepared  an 
80-page  Sunday  magazine  to  be 
distributed  with  the  first  avail¬ 
able  issue.  This  was  scrapped 
to  give  readers  current  matter, 
but  most  of  the  advertising, 
more  than  70  pages  in  four- 
color,  had  been  prepared  at  Alco 
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Gravure,  in  Hoboken,  according 
to  Richard  Wendt,  manager  of 
gravure  and  reproduction.  The 
last  editorial  form,  he  said,  was 
closed  on  Sunday  evening  March 
31.  The  magazine  was  bound 
in  five  signatures  of  40  pages 
each. 

A  paperback  book  section 
was  set  and  printed  at  a  com¬ 
mercial  plant  and  kept  on  the 
shelf  to  be  run  with  the  first 
Sunday  edition.  The  up-to-date 
book  review  was  started  Mon¬ 
day,  April  2.  On  Tuesday  the 
International  Travel  section 
was  closed.  Wednesday  the 
resort  section  begfan  to  run,  and 
on  Friday  at  4  a.m.  the  drama 
section  was  put  to  bed.  Real 
estate  section  was  closed  at  7 : 30 
p.m.  Friday,  and  the  financial 
at  11  p.m.  that  same  night.  At 
4:22  a.m.  Saturday  the  drama 
section  began  to  roll,  and  at 
1:22  that  day  the  classified.  At 
5:01  p.m.  Saturday  the  Review 
of  the  Week  went  down  to  the 
presses;  at  6:15  the  sports  and 
6:26  the  main  news  that  were 
run  together.  Presses  kept  roll¬ 
ing  until  4:38  a.m.  Sunday. 

“The  equipment  performed 
beautifully,”  Thomas  Campion, 


production  manager  said.  “Our 
only  real  problem  was  Friday 
when  we  were  running  the  real 
estate  section  and  we  had  an 
abnormal  number  of  paper 
breaks  from  newsprint  kept  in 
storage  during  the  strike.  On 
Saturday  we  had  to  hire  extra 
pressmen  and  keep  an  extra 
press  going.” 

A  large  supply  of  fresh  news¬ 
print  was  ordered  from  a  mill 
in  Canada  and  moved  to  the 
Times  plants  overnight. 

Seven  Supplements 

The  Herald  Tribxme’s  Sunday 
edition  weighed  three  pounds 
and  carried  seven  different  sup¬ 
plements.  They  were:  two  of 
its  own  Sunday  magazines.  This 
Week,  a  paperback  book  sec¬ 
tion,  a  regular  book  section,  a 
world  guide,  and  an  advertising 
supplement  bought  by  Altman’s 
department  store. 

In  the  morning  tabloid  field, 
W.  N.  Thomson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mirror,  character¬ 
ized  the  first  week’s  return  to 
publishing  as  “normal.”  He 
said  he  thought  it  was  too  early 
to  tell  what  the  strike  did  to 
circulation  and  advertising. 
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CHAMPION  OF  MODERATION 


Ex-workers  Sue 


have  been  allocated  for  specific 
weeks  and  ruled  as  wagres. 
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SDX  Cites 
Mississippi 

Chicago 

Sigrma  Delta  Chi  awarded  its 
citation  for  public  service  in 
newspaper  journalism  to  the 
Pascagoula  (Miss.)  Chronicle 
for  “standing^  firm  for  its  con¬ 
victions  in  the  face  of  sharply 
hostile  opposition.” 

Ira  B.  Harkey’s  new’spaper, 
which  grained  national  promin¬ 
ence  last  year  (E&P,  Nov.  3, 
1962)  for  resisting:  threats  of 
boycott  and  violence,  topped  the 
list  of  annual  awards  announced 
this  week  by  the  professional 
journalistic  society. 

Other  awards  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  journalism 
were  gdven  as  follows : 

General  reporting:  —  Oscar 
Griffin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle  staff,  formerly  editor  of  the 
weekly  Pecos  (Tex.)  Independ¬ 
ent  whose  “initiative,  persistence 
and  courage”  disclosed  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  affairs. 

Editorial  writing — Karl  E. 
Meyer,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Post,  for  six  editorials  suggest¬ 
ing  reforms  to  Modernize  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  judges  said,  “it  is 
editorial  expressions  such  as  his 
that  can  generate  the  public 
demand  leading  to  reforms  he 
proposes.” 

Washingrton  correspondent  — 
Jules  Witcover,  Advance  News 
Service,  for  “in-depth”  report¬ 
ing  of  the  changing  role  of  the 
American  Medical  Association 
.and  its  emergence  as  a  major 
protagonist  in  the  politico-eco¬ 
nomic  field. 

2  for  Newiiday 

Foreign  correspondence  — 
William  J.  Woestendiek,  News- 
day,  Long  Island,  for  a  “percep¬ 
tive,  well-written  and  objective 
report  of  a  trip  through  Russia.” 

News  photography — Cliff  De- 
Bear,  Newsday,  Long  Island,  for 
an  aerial  photograph  made 
under  adverse  conditions  show¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  brute  force 
of  the  sea  pitted  against  beach 
dwellings. 

Cartooning — Paul  F.  Conrad, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  particu¬ 
larly  for  a  cartoon  at  the  time 
of  the  Oxford  integration  crisis, 
entitled  “How’d  you  like  your 
daughter  marryin’  one  of  them 
.  .  .”  The  committee  said  it  feels 
his  treatment  of  the  Mississippi 
flareup  “is  in  the  highest  tradi¬ 
tion  of  forthright,  edged  cartoon 
comment.” 

In  the  magazine  category  the 
winners  were  Peter  Goldman, 
Newsweek,  for  reporting,  and 


Small 

Paper 

Look  for  public  service  (articles 
on  problems  in  present-day 
America). 

The  radio  prizes  went  to 
WINS  news  staff.  New  York,  for 
coverage  of  an  airplane  crash 
by  Jerry  Landay  and  Stan 
Brooks;  and  to  WBZ,  Boston, 
for  public  service  (mental  health 
problems  of  youths). 

In  the  television  field,  awards 
were  given  to  Harold  Keen, 
KFMB,  San  Diego,  for  edito¬ 
rials;  KWTV  News,  Oklahoma 
City  (Ed  Turner  and  Bob 
Mathews),  for  coverage  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  Miss. ;  and  KGW,  Portland, 
Ore.,  for  filmed  narrative  on  air 
and  water  pollution. 

Kruglaks  Book 

Prof.  Theodore  E.  Kruglak, 
head  of  the  American  School  at 
Leysin,  Switzerland,  formerly  of 
Long  Island  University,  was 
voted  the  citation  for  research 
in  journalism,  for  his  book,  “The 
Two  Faces  of  TASS.”  It  was 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
judges. 

The  full  citation  to  the  Pasca¬ 
goula  Chronicle  (circulation 
6,740),  a  daily  since  May  7, 
1962,  read  as  follows: 

“The  Chronicle’s  outspoken 
editorial  support  for  a  return  to 
reason  performed  a  great  public 
service  in  the  finest  tradition  of' 
free  journalism.  Writing  at  a 
time  and  place  where  racial  ten¬ 
sion  and  hatred,  passion  and 
emotion  overrode  American  prin¬ 
ciples  temporarily,  the  Chronicle 
became  a  rallying  point  for  men 
of  good  will.  Until  the  news¬ 
paper  spoke  up,  moderates 
nearly  were  forced  to  abandon 
belief  under  the  threat  of  physi¬ 
cal  violence.  The  Chronicle  con¬ 
tinued  its  campaign  and  indeed 
intensified  it  as  its  opponents 
organized  to  force  the  newspaper 
out  of  business.  As  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Chronicle’s  work, 
order  gradually  came  out  of 
near-chaos  as  the  newspaper 
provided  a  forum  for  voices  all 
but  silenced  by  the  forces  of 
fear  and  repression.” 

• 

Heart»t  Art  Sold 

A  two  day  auction  of  artifacts 
and  furniture  owned  by  the 
late  William  Randolph  Hearst 
brought  a  total  of  $222,270  at 
the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries.  The 
gallery  said  the  largest  single 
purchase  was  a  14-inch  high 
vessel  from  the  5th  century  B.C., 
for  which  $3,900  was  paid. 


Milwaukee 
Forty-six  employes  of  the  old 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  have  filed 
suit  for  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation.  The  industrial  commis¬ 
sion  had  ruled  that  dismissal 
and  vacation  pay  allocated  by 
the  Hearst  Corp.,  former  owner 
of  the  Sentinel,  constituted 
wages  for  the  weeks  listed  by 
the  company.  Members  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  contended  the 
dismissal  and  vacation  pay  were 
earned  benefits  and  should  not 


St.  Louis 

Unanimous  rulings  in  favor  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  Publishing 
Company  were  handed  down  by 
the  Missouri  Supreme  Court 
April  8  in  four  appeals  involving 
severance  pay  claims  of  253 
members  of  four  unions. 
Amounts  claimed  totalled  more 
than  $390,791,  plus  $95,000 
interest. 

All  the  cases  stemmed  from 
the  sale  of  the  Globe’s  former 
building  and  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  in  1959,  when  the  printing 
of  the  Newhouse  newspaper  was 
begun  on  a  contract  basis  by  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company 
(  Post-Dispatch). 

Verdicts  Reversed 

The  court  reversed  three  cir¬ 
cuit  court  verdicts  for  members 
of  the  stereotypers’,  paper  han¬ 
dlers’  and  typographers’  unions 
and  affirmed  a  verdict  against 
the  mailers.  It  refused  penalties 
on  top  of  vacation  payments  of 
$17,462  to  64  members  of  the 
Mailer’s  union.  The  total  amount 
involved  in  the  mailers’  case 
was  more  than  $140,000. 

The  biggest  losers  were  154 
printers  formerly  employed  by 
the  Globe-Democrat,  whose 
award  of  $234,707  in  severance 
pay  by  a  circuit  court  jury  Nov. 
22,  1961,  was  thrown  out  by  the 
higher  court.  The  men  were 
members  of  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  No  8. 

The  supreme  court  also  re¬ 
versed  judgfments  totaling  $27,- 
180  in  dismissal  pay  to  18  mem¬ 
bers  of  Stereotypers’  Union  No. 
8  and  $20,360  in  dismissal  pay 
to  17  members  of  Papers  Han¬ 
dlers,  Sheet  Straighteners  and 
Stock  Room  Employes  Union 
No.  16. 

The  contract  provided  for 
severance  pay  in  the  event  of 
“merger,  consolidation  or  per¬ 
manent  suspension  of  publica- 


• 

Springfield  Pension 
Funds  Non-Taxable 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Employes  of  the  Springfield 
Newspapers  were  advised  by  the 
management  this  week  that  the 
non-taxable  status  of  their  pen¬ 
sion  funds  has  been  affirmed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  IRS  action  applies  to  the 
taxable  years  1959,  1960  and 
1961. 


tion”  by  any  newspaper  covered 
in  the  agreement  between  the 
typographical  union  and  the  St. 
Louis  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  of  which  the  Globe- 
Democrat  is  a  member. 

Not  a  Merger 

The  court  ruled  that  the  sale 
of  the  newspaper’s  building  and 
mechanical  equipment  and  its 
printing  under  contract  did  not 
constitute  merger  or  consolida¬ 
tion  under  the  contract. 

“There  has  been  no  merger  or 
consolidation  or  permanent  sus¬ 
pension  of  publication  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  a  surviving 
or  new  corporation  and  no  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
Publishing  Company,  a  corpora¬ 
tion,”  declared  the  opinion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  99-day 
strike  by  the  St.  Louis  News¬ 
paper  Guild  against  the  Globe- 
Democrat  on  June  1,  1959,  the 
Globe-Democrat  offered  pensions 
at  age  65  to  all  employes  of 
whatever  age  who  had  been 
employed  20  years  or  more,  par¬ 
tial  pensions  to  those  employed 
between  10  and  20  years,  under¬ 
writing  of  full  vacation  pay 
credits  to  all  employes  accepting 
employment  with  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  underwriting  of  attained 
sickness  benefits  to  the  top  level 
of  previous  contracts  to  those 
accepting  that  employment,  and 
severance  pay,  or  dismissal  pay, 
to  all  former  Globe-Democrat 
employes  who,  for  whatever  rea¬ 
son,  did  not  accept  employment 
with  the  Post-Dispatch,  or  did 
not  maintain  that  employment 
for  one  full  year. 

Pressmen,  teamsters,  machin¬ 
ists  and  electricians  accepted 
the  Globe-Democrat’s  offer. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  unions, 
arbitration,  provided  in  the  con¬ 
tracts,  was  waived  by  both  sides, 
and  the  suits  were  instituted 
by  mutual  agreement. 


NOT  A  CONSOLIDATION 

Severance  Verdicts 
In  St.  Louis  Upset 
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SEC  Runs  Up  Red  Flag 
On  Stock- Selling  Publicity 


Louis  E.  Wolf  son,  told  a  New 
York  Times  reporter  that  Wolf- 
son  and  members  of  his  immedi¬ 
ate  family  were  in  the  process 
of  liquidating  their  holdings  of 
some  400,000  shares  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Motors  Corporation  com¬ 
mon  stock,  representing  some  7 
percent  of  the  then  outstanding 


Special  Study  Gives  Examples 
Of  Misuse  of  the  News  Media 


If  forewarned  is  forearmed, 
financial  news  writers  and  fi¬ 
nancial  public  relations  firms 
were  well  armed  this  week  as 
they  devoured  the  first  install¬ 
ment  of  the  Report  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Study  of  Securities  Mar¬ 
kets,  submitted  to  Congress  last 
week  by  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission.  (E  &  P, 
April  6), 

For  if  one  thing  stood  out  it 
was  a  red-flag  warning  against 
the  use  of  overly-glowing  press 
releases  designed  to  tout  stock 
via  “intentional  or  reckless  dis¬ 
semination  of  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing  statements.”  Equally  appar¬ 
ent  was  the  proverbial  word-to- 
the-wise  among  financial  news 
writers  not  to  be  gfulled  by  the 
publicity  handout. 

Financial  PR  Firms 

The  SEC  study  notes  that  the 
emergence  of  financial  PR  as  a 
distinct  “industry”  is  of  rela¬ 
tively  recent  date  and  cites  De- 
Witt  Conklin  Organization,  Inc., 
and  Gartley  &  Associates,  Inc., 
both  of  which  entered  the  field 
during  the  late  40’s,  as  being 
two  of  the  oldest  firms  doing 
only  financial  PR. 

“Most  financial  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms  are  quite  small,”  the 
study  continues.  “DeWitt  Conk¬ 
lin  has  10  account  executives; 
Wall  Street  Consultants,  Inc., 
has  four;  several  others,  such 
as  Wyle  Associates,  Inc.,  and 
Samuel  Weiss  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  are  essentially  one-man 
organizations  though  many  in¬ 
clude  several  writers  and  assist¬ 
ants  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  success  which  they  have 
achieved.” 

Discussing  how  the  study 
brought  out  the  importance  of 
contacts  with  the  financial  press 
in  enabling  PR  firms  to  “place” 
articles  concerning  clients  in 
the  financial  pages  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines,  the  SEC 
report  says : 

“Bozell  &  Jacobs  Inc.,  claims 
that  it  has  continuing  contact 
with  the  people  who  write  for 
and  who  edit  financial  news 
magazines  and  papers,  as  well 
as  weekly  news  magazines  and 
business  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Constant  contact  is 
maintained  with  the  editorial 


personnel  of  investment  and  fi¬ 
nancial  magazines.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  possible  to  place  news¬ 
worthy  material  with  these 
media  for  publication.” 

Oients'  Securities 

The  report  goes  on:  “It  is  not 
unusual  for  public  relations  men 
to  trade  in  the  securities  of  their 
clients,  acquired  either  through 
the  exercise  of  options,  purchase 
from  the  company  or  corporate 
insiders,  or  purchase  on  the 
open  market.  During  1961  the 
principals  in  the  financial  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  of  Wall  Street 
Consultants  Inc.,  had  personal 
transactions  in  the  securities  of 
six  of  the  firm’s  18  clients. 

“Samuel  Weiss,  although  he 
has  stated  that  trading  by  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firms  in  the  securi¬ 
ties  of  their  clients  is  an  abuse 
that  should  be  regulated,  has 
accepted  stock  options  as  a  fee 
from  at  least  one  client,  Harvey 
Stores  Inc.  These  options  were 
never  exercised,  since  the  price 
of  the  stock  went  down.  Weiss 
also  purchased  $30,000  face 
amount  of  BarChris  convertible 
debentures  at  the  offering  in 
May  1961  and  sold  them  shortly 
aftei*ward  at  a  profit  of  12  or 
13  points. 

“During  this  time,  Weiss  was 
preparing  and  issuing  publicity 
releases  and  reports  on  behalf 
of  BarChris.  Harold  Wolff,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  consultant  for 
Technical  Animations  Inc.,  re¬ 
ceived  options  to  purchase  15,- 
000  shares  of  the  company’s 
stock  at  a  price  of  $2,375  and 
10,000  shares  at  $3,453,  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  his  public  relations 
services  for  two  years.  In  April 
1961  an  article  concerning  the 
company  appeared  in  Time  mag¬ 
azine  and  the  stock  rose  sharply. 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
the  article,  Wolff  exercised  op¬ 
tions  to  purchase  1,700  shares 
which  he  sold  on  the  market  at 
prices  ranging  from  9%  to  11%. 

Finkclstcin  Gtcd 

“So  far  as  is  known  to  the 
special  study,  the  most  active 
trader  among  public  relations 
men  was  Jerry  Finkelstein, 
president  of  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Tex  McCrary  Inc.  until 
its  dissolution  in  May  1961. 


Finkelstein  purchased  20,000 
shares  of  the  common  stock  of 
Universal  Controls,  Inc.  (then 
called  Universal  Products  Co., 
Inc.)  in  April  1958  in  a  private 
sale  for  $600,000.  During  1969 
and  1960,  while  Tex  McCrary 
Inc.  acted  as  public  relations 
consultant  for  Universal  Con¬ 
trols,  Finkelstein  sold  almost  all 
of  these  shares  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  total  consideration  of 
approximately  $2,600,000.  In 
April  1968,  Finkelstein  also  pur¬ 
chased  15,000  shares  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  General  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  (then  called 
Florida  Canada  Corj).),  another 
client  of  the  firm,  at  a  price  of 
$9.50  per  share.  The  stock  closed 
at  14%  on  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  on  the  date  of  the 
purchase. 

“In  May  1961,  after  General 
Development  had  ceased  to  be 
a  client,  Finkelstein  sold  just 
under  half  of  these  shares,  pur¬ 
chased  for  $70,300,  to  the  Op- 
penheimer  Fund  for  $263,625.” 

The  SEC  report  points  out 
that  these  examples  of  trading 
by  public  relations  men  in  the 
securities  of  their  clients  “are 
set  forth  not  to  imply  manipula¬ 
tive  or  any  other  improper  in¬ 
tent  on  the  part  of  these  per¬ 
sons,  but  only  to  demonstrate 
the  conflicts  of  interest  present 
in  such  situations.  Since  the 
publicists  are  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  disclose  their  financial 
interests  in  issuers,  neither  the 
press,  the  financial  community, 
nor  the  public  may  be  aware 
that  corporate  information 
which  they  receive  comes  from 
an  interested  source.” 

Publicity  and  Prices 

“It  is  hardly  open  to  question 
that  corporate  publicity  can 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
prices  of  securities,”  the  report 
goes  on.  “By  virtue  of  his  access 
to  the  financial  press  and  invest¬ 
ment  advisers,  the  financial  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  often  has  the 
ability  to  increase  (or  decrease) 
the  market  prices  of  the  securi¬ 
ties  issued  by  his  clients.  .  .  . 

‘Notorious’  Example 

The  report  says  one  of  the 
most  notorious  recent  examples 
of  the  use  of  financial  publicity 
for  purposes  of  personal  gain 
was  an  attempt  to  depress  the 
price  of  a  security  in  order  to 
cover  a  large  short  position.  In 
June  1958,  Alexander  Ritt- 
master,  financial  consultant  to 


stock.  An  article  quoting  a 
“spokesman”  of  Wolf  son  to  this 
effect  appeared  in  the  Times  on 
June  20,  1958. 

“In  fact,”  the  SEC  report 
states,  “by  this  date,  accounts 
in  which  Wolfson  or  members 
of  his  family  had  an  interest 
had  already  sold  464,100  shares 
and  had  acquired  a  short  posi¬ 
tion  of  172,400  shares.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  June  20,  American  Motors 
fell  %  point  to  12%  on  a  re¬ 
ported  volume  of  92,000  shares, 
and  on  Monday,  June  23  the 
stock  fell  to  11%  on  a  reported 
volume  of  113,400  shares.  On 
these  two  days,  accounts  in 
which  Wolfson  had  an  interest 
purchased  40,400  shares  to  cover 
short  positions.  Speedy  injunc¬ 
tive  action  by  the  Commission 
had  the  effect  of  forcing  Wolf¬ 
son  to  disclose  the  true  facts 
and  delaying  him  from  further 
covering  his  short  position. 

“The  Wolfson  incident,”  the 
report  points  out,  “demonstrates 
the  effect  that  a  single  piece  of 
publicity  in  a  single  newspaper 
can  have  on  trading  in  a  secur¬ 
ity.  A  skillful  or  lucky  publicist 
is  sometimes  able  to  use  one 
article  or  other  item  to  generate 
others  in  a  kind  of  snowballing 
effect.” 

The  report  cites  the  case  of 
Technical  Animations  Inc.,  a 
small  company  which  owns  the 
rights  to  a  process  by  which  ani¬ 
mation  or  motion  can  be  added 
to  a  slide  or  transparency  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  conventional  ani¬ 
mation  techniques. 

From  the  time  of  its  incor¬ 
poration  in  1956  through  the 
period  under  consideration,  the 
company  did  not  operate  profit¬ 
ably  in  any  year. 

Purtell  Case 

Early  in  April  1961,  Joseph 
Purtell,  senior  editor  in  charge 
of  the  business-news  section  of 
Time,  telephoned  the  company 
and  expressed  interest  in  it  as 
a  possible  subject  for  an  article 
in  Time.  According  to  Purtell’s 
testimony,  he  had  first  heard 
about  the  company  from  his 
broker,  Benjamin  Weiss,  a  part¬ 
ner  in  Wineman,  Weiss  &  Co. 

“Purtell  subsequently  had  an 
interview  with  Harold  Wolff, 
the  company’s  public  relations 
man.  On  April  13  and  14,  Pur¬ 
tell  purchased  2,500  shares  of 
Technical  Animations  B  stock 
at  prices  of  6%  to  6%.  On 
April  18  he  assigned  a  writer 
and  a  researcher  to  prepare  an 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Cramond  Barkway  Worthington  Laurendaau  Spramo 

stuff  and  she  demonstrates  a  per  man.  He  was  spot  news  re- 
I  0 1  I  good  solid  command  of  the  Ian-  porting  winner  in  1950  when 
guage  and  of  common  sense.”  with  the  Globe  and  Mail  and 

won  the  staff  corresponding 
I  Spot  News  Reporting  award  in  1956  as  a  Telegram 

Tom  Hazlitt,  39,  is  a  Toronto-  reporter.  The  judges  felt  his 
bom  veteran  of  the  Royal  Ca-  “sober  account  of  the  birth  of 
Toronto  thalidomide  baby  in  Canada.  nadian  Navy  who  took  his  dis-  ^  thalidomide  baby  (was)  one 
The  14th  annual  National  •  i  •  •  charge  in  Vancouver.  He  joined  features  in  a  continuing 

Newspaper  Awards,  for  work  tditonal  writing  Province  after  attending  story  that  proved  to  be  one  of 

done  in  1962,  will  be  presented  Andre  Laurendeau,  51,  brings  University  of  British  Columbia, 
to  the  winners  at  a  dinner  here  Le  Devoir  its  fifth  editorial  was  city  editor  briefly  of  the 
April  20.  The  Toronto  Men’s  writing  award  with  the  1962  Vancouver  News-Herald,  and 
Press  Club  is  the  sponsor.  victory.  He  was  the  1956  win-  returned  to  the  Province  when 
Winners,  who  will  receive  ner  and  his  predecessor  as  edi-  the  News-Herald  ceased  publi- 
$400  each  and  a  certificate,  are  tor,  Gerald  Filion,  won  in  1951,  cation, 
as  follows:  1958  and  1960. 

Editorial  writing  —  Andre  Montreal-born  Mr.  Lauren-  with  the  beginning  of  the  radi- 
Laurendeau,  Montreal  Le  De-  deau  has  been 
voir. 


Macpherson 


Hazlitt 


the  biggest  and  saddest  of  1962’ 
and  deserved  “special  recogni¬ 
tion  for  its  social  import.” 

Feature  Writing 

Peter  Worthington,  36,  is  an- 
His  prize-winning  entry  dealt  other  Navy  veteran  who  went  to 

_  ‘  ■  ‘  _  ■  ■  ■  UBC  on  discharge.  He  did  sur- 

_  _  on  Le  Devoir  cal  Sons  of  Freedom  march  last  vey  work  in  northern  British 

staff  since  1947.  He  was  active  September.  After  driving  all  Columbia,  served  as  a  paratroop 
Spot  news  reporting  —  Tom  in  politics,  as  Bloc  Populaire  night.  Hazlitt  joined  the  march-  officer  with  the  Princess  Pa- 
Hazlitt,  Voncouvcr  Province,  member  of  the  Quebec  legisla-  c^s  for  five  hours  to  prove  that  tricia’s  Canadian  Light  Infan- 
for  a  story  in  September  about  ture  from  1944-48,  has  written  the  demonstration  was  not  a  try  regiment  in  Korea,  com- 
the  Doukhobor  Sons  of  Freedom  tw’o  books,  several  television  one-day  wonder;  he  then  drove  pleted  his  college  course  at  UBC, 
march  toward  Agassiz,  B.  C.  plays  and  a  prize-winning  stage  on  to  consult  RCMP  and  school  worked  for  the  Vancouver  Prov- 
Feature  writing  —  Pete  play.  authorities  and  finally  tele-  ince,  got  a  journalism  degree 

Worthingrton,  Toronto  Telegram,  Mr.  Laurendeau’s  editorials,  graphed  and  telephoned  three  at  Carleton  University  in  Ot- 
for  a  series  in  October  about  a  covering  a  wide  range  of  do-  stories  in  time  for  a  6  P.M.  dead-  tawa  and,  since  1956,  travelled 
Canadian  w'oman  doctor  in  the  mestic  issues  but  emphasizing  hne.  The  judges  recommended  the  world  for  the  Telegram, 
hinterlands  of  Iran.  the  place  of  French  Canada  on  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  entry  as  “a  dis-  His  five-story  entry  was  an 

Staff  corresponding  —  Mi-  the  federal  scene,  were  praised  tinguished  example  of  spot  news  unscheduled  offshoot  of  an  as- 
chael  Barkway,  for  a  series  by  the  judges  as  “good  examples  reporting,  written  to  the  pres-  signment  to  Iran  to  cover  an 

written  for  Southam  News  of  w’hat  editorials  should  be _  sures  of  a  deadline,  complete  in  earthquake.  While  in  Iran  he 

Services  last  spring  about  Can-  direct  provocative  and  construe-  detail  and  comprehensiveness  heard  of  a  doctor  —  Gloria 

ada’s  dollar  crisis.  Mr.  Bark-  tive  ^d  well-written.”  with  it  all,  distinguished  by  Pierce  Bakthiar  of  Toronto  — 

way  now  is  editor  and  publisher  in  aw'arding  a  citation  to  Miss  graceful  writing.”  who  was  trying  to  help  the  pov- 

of  the  Financial  Times  in  Mont-  Howrath,  the  judges  said:  “she  The  citation  to  Mr.  MacTag-  erty-stricken  and  disease-ridden 
real.  argues  with  force  and  persua-  gart  added  to  NNA  laurels  re-  people  of  the  area  where  she 

^  Sp(^  news  photography  —  siveness;  she  writes  very  good  ceived  by  this  veteran  newspa-  Jind  her  Iranian  husband  lived. 
Dan  Scott,  Vancouver  Sun,  for  ..o 

a  photograph  taken  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1962,  of  a  crew  member 
being  rescued  by  helicopter  from 
a  grounded  freighter  near  Ucue- 
let,  B.  C. 

Feature  photography  —  Boris 
Spremo,  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  for  an  amusing  sequence 
showing  the  changing  facial  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  colonel  at  a 
change-of-command  parade  in 
Toronto  in  October. 

Cartooning  —  Duncan  Mac- 
pherson,  Toronto  Star,  for  his 
Aug.  29  cartoon  of  General  de 
Gaulle’s  stem  attitude  toward 
Britain’s  entry  into  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Ckimmon  Market. 

Sports  writing  —  Mike  Cra¬ 
mond,  Vancouver  Province,  for 
three  columns  on  walking. 

The  judges  also  aw'arded  two 
citations,  to  Jean  Howarth  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  in  the  edi¬ 
torial-writing  category,  and  to 
Ken  W.  MacTaggart  of  the 
Telegram  for  a  story  last  March 
on  the  first  recorded  birth  of  a 


the  series,  a  large  amount  of 
money  and  many  tons  of  medi- 
cal  equipment  and  supplies  were 
donated  spontaneously,  through 
the  Telegram,  for  the  further- 
’  ance  of  the  work  of  the  young 
Canadian  doctor  and  the  Persian 
Khan  who  is  her  husband,”  the 

“Mr.  Worthington  showed 
initiative,  courage  and  enter- 
prise  in  going  after  a  story 
which  was  many  hundreds  of 
miles  removed  from  his  assign- 
ment  and  was  unknown  to  his 
w/  editors.  He  incurred  much  hard- 

ship  and  considerable  personal 
1^*  process,  and  his  cov- 

-  erage  of  the  subject  matter  was 

of  a  high  order.” 

.  <^  In  addition  to  the  award  to 
Mr.  Worthington,  the  judges 
gave  an  honorable  mention  to 
Bill  Bantey  of  the  Montreal  Gor 
zette  for  a  story  last  April  about 
for  the  kiddies")  by  problem  of  finding  adoptive 

n  him  his  third  Na-  homes  for  children  of  mixed 
-  years.  blood.  As  a  result  of  the  story 
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a  number  of  these  children  were 
placed. 


StaiT  Corresponding 
Michael  Barkway,  51,  is 


THE  GENERAL  WAS  LATE — This  panel  of  photos  by  Boris  Spremo  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  won  the  National  Newspaper  Awards  1962 
prize  for  feature  photography.  They  show  the  changing  expressions  of 
Lt.-Col.  W.  G.  Heard  of  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Canada  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Maj.-Gen.  George  Kitching  for  a  change-of-command  parade. 


Below,  picture  of  air-sea  rescue 
that  won  spot  news  photography 


Yorkshire-bom  Cambridge  grad¬ 
uate  who  came  to  Canada  after 
the  war  as  British  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation  correspondent. 
From  the  BBC,  he  went  to  Sat¬ 
urday  Night  for  three  years 
then  spent  eight  years  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  for  the  Financial  Post. 
He  later  became  Ottawa  bureau 
chief  for  the  Toronto  Star,  then 
switched  to  Southam  News 
Services  as  an  economic  re¬ 
porter.  He  has  been  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Financial  Times 
since  September. 

His  winning  six-story  series 
accurately  predicted  Canada’s 
financial  crisis  and  austerity 
measures. 

One  of  the  contest  judges 
said  he  deserved  first  place  “by 
a  clear  margin  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  with  which  he  stayed 
with  his  thesis  when  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  others  were 
trying  so  hard  to  assure  every¬ 
one  that  everything  was  coming 
up  roses. 

“His  stories  came  from  hard, 
cold  economic  analysis,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  intuition  that  kept  his 
nose  on  the  trail  even  when  it 
was  hard  to  pick  up  a  clear 
scent  and  not  a  little  courage. 
He  pounded  home  the  technical 
facts  and  explained  what  they 
meant  without  once  trying  to 
protect  himself  or  hedge  in  his 
statement  of  belief  and  convic¬ 
tion.” 
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Spot  News  Photography 

Dan  Scott,  33,  is  a  Toron¬ 
tonian  who  moved  west  to  work 
with  the  old  Edmonton  Bulletin 
and  Vancouver  Newa-HeraXd  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Sun  in  1956. 
He  is  a  three-times  winner  of 
Canadian  press  monthly  picture 
awards. 

His  NNA  winner,  praised  by 
the  judges  as  the  best  of  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  and  large  photo 
entry,  was  taken  from  the  air 
and  showed  a  crew  member  of 
the  stricken  freighter  Glaikos 
dangling  in  mid-air  from  a  res¬ 
cue  rope  lowered  by  an  RCAF 
helicopter. 

This  picture,  to  which  the  Sun 
devoted  almost  a  quarter  of  its 
front  page,  was  but  one  of  a 
number  of  graphic  photos  Scott 
took  at  the  scene  of  the  ground¬ 
ing. 

Feature  Photography 

The  judges  said  Boris  Spremo 
might  have  won  the  feature  pho¬ 
tography  award  with  any  one  of 
a  number  of  pictures  he  took 
during  the  year.  His  winning 
entry,  a  four-portrait  panel, 
showing  the  changing  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  face  of  Lt.-Col.  W. 
G.  Heard  of  the  Irish  Regiment 
of  Canada  as  he  awaited  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  command  general 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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priza  for  Dan  ScoH,  Vancouver 
Sun. 


Anderson  Withholds 
Congressman’s  Name 


Washington 

Jack  Anderson  refused  Tues¬ 
day  to  identify  for  a  House 
Committee  the  “Anonymous 
Conp’essman”  who  helped  write 
an  article  for  Parade  detailing; 
alleged  hi-jinks  by  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Washington 
correspondent  of  Parade,  in¬ 
voked  the  First  Amendment,  in 
testifying  before  the  House  Ad¬ 
ministration  Committee  headed 
by  Rep.  Omar  Burleson  (D- 
Tex.). 

Entitled  “Congressmen  Who 
Cheat,”  the  March  24  article 
stirred  up  many  congressmen 
who  had  helped  to  identify  the 
author.  The  by-line  read,  “By  an 
Anonymous  Congressman  as 
told  to  Jack  Anderson.”  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  is  an  associate  of  Drew 
Pearson. 

Mr.  Anderson  took  the  stand 
in  a  crowded  hearing  room. 
Newsmen  sat  bunched  in  along 
one  side  of  the  room,  taking 
notes  on  their  laps. 

Hut  Exchange 

In  a  21-minute  session,  temp¬ 
ers  flared.  Committee  members 
and  Mr.  Anderson  engaged  in  a 
shouting  match.  There  were 
cries  of  “bluflF  and  bark”  and 
“you’re  a  coward”  A  few 
“boos”  erupted  from  the  back 
of  the  room,  and  tough  talking 
congressmen  glared  at  the  of¬ 
fender  and  threatened  him  with 
bodily  ejection. 

Mr.  Burleson  had  hoped  to  in¬ 
vite  the  “Anonymous  Congress¬ 
man”  to  the  hearing  room  had 
Mr.  Anderson  identified  him.  He 
had  a  telephone  put  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  table.  But  he  never  got 
to  use  it. 

The  Texas  lawmaker  said  the 
Parade  article  included  three  or 
four  allegations  “which  could 
constitute  felonious  acts.” 

He  told  his  colleagues  that 
Article  1,  Section  5  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  provides  for  censure 
and  expulsion  of  members  so  he 
had  hoped  to  gret  from  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  and  the  anonymous  mem¬ 
ber  necessary  facts  and  evidence 
so  the  rule  of  law  can  apply. 

The  chairman  said  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  agreed  to  appear  before 
the  committe  but  initially  in¬ 
sisted  on  certain  conditions 
which  he  later  dropped.  Among 
these  were  requests  that  commit¬ 
tee  files  be  opened  on  vouchers 
on  congressional  spending  over¬ 
seas.  Mr.  Anderson  also  asked 
for  an  attorney,  subpoena,  and 
records  of  members.  Washing¬ 
ton  attorney  Myron  Ehrlich  ap¬ 


peared  as  Mr.  Anderson’s 
lawyer. 

Anderson  was  sworn. 

Yes  or  No! 

Burleson  asked  if  either  a 
member  of  the  House  or  Senate 
furnished  information  as  the 
basis  of  the  article. 

Anderson  said  he  wanted  to 
read  a  statement. 

“Yes  or  no,”  said  Burleson. 

“It’s  a  little  more  complex,” 
replied  Anderson. 

Burleson  asked  the  question 
again,  and  then  a  third  time. 

“Will  you  name  that  member 
of  Congfress?” 

Anderson  replied :  “A  member 
of  Congress,  of  course,  furnished 
the  information  but  there  were 
a  number  of  sources.” 

“Will  you  name  the  congress¬ 
man?”  Burleson  pressed. 

Anderson  repeated  that  there 
were  “a  number  of  sources.”  He 
said  “I  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
all  the  names  if  you  will  be  pa¬ 
tient.” 

“Name  the  anonymous  indi¬ 
vidual,”  Burleson  shot  back. 

“There  are  several  sources,” 
the  witness  replied. 

Anderson,  began  to  talk  heat¬ 
edly. 

“You  said  we  all  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility.  .  .  .”  he  said,  and 
again  tried  to  read  a  statement. 
Burleson  cut  him  oflF. 

“Will  you  name  this  one?” 
the  chairman  asked.  “I  don’t 
intend  to  argue  about  it.” 

Anderson  fired  back,  “It  seems 
pretty  obvious  that  you  are  back¬ 
ing  down.” 

“I  am  backing  down?”  re¬ 
plied  Burleson,  taken  aback. 

“It  isn’t  the  name  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  that’s  impor¬ 
tant,”  Anderson  shot  back. 
“What  is  it  that  you  want  to  do 
with  him — turn  him  into  a 
pumpkin?” 

First  Amendment 

Anderson  told  the  committee 
that  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  he  did  not  have  to  name 
the  congressman. 

Burleson  said  that  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  Anderson  was  in  a  privi¬ 
leged  position  but  “in  your  col¬ 
umn  you  are  not.” 

Bringfing  matters  to  a  head, 
the  chairman  snapped,  “this 
committee  does  not  intend  to  sit 
here  and  provide  you  a  forum.” 

“I  decline  to  name  the  anony¬ 
mous  Congressman,”  Anderson 
stated. 

“This  committee  is  ad¬ 


journed,”  Burleson  declared, 
banging  the  gavel. 

But  heated  exchanges  contin¬ 
ued. 

“This  committee  is  welshing 
on  a  promise,”  Anderson  shouted 
as  some  members  got  up  to 
leave.  ‘“I  have  further  informa¬ 
tion,  other  sources.  . .  .  This  com¬ 
mittee  has  said  it  is  investi¬ 
gating  these - ” 

Several  loud  “boos”  erupted  at 
the  rear  of  the  room. 

Anderson,  who  appeared  vol¬ 
untarily  as  a  witness,  continued 
to  hold  forth  as  some  members 
remained  in  their  seats. 

“I  intended  to  tell  the  commit¬ 
tee  where  they  could  get  the  in¬ 
formation,”  he  told  reporters. 
“This  doesn’t  surprise  me.  I 
never  thought  Congress  would 
investigate  itself.” 

Anderson  told  reporters  he 
had  a  supplementary  statement 
he  wanted  to  provide  the  commit¬ 
tee  but  did  not  get  the  chance  at 
the  hearing.  He  said  he  would 
print  the  substance  of  the  state¬ 
ment  in  a  forthcoming  Parade 
article. 

He  said  he  had  names  of  sev¬ 
eral  congressmen  who  chisel, 
with  citations,  documents  and 
supporting  data. 

“I  intended  to  give  it  to  him, 
(Burleson)  but  he  refused  to 
take  it,”  Anderson  said. 

• 

In  Pull-Out  Feature 

Philadelphia 

“Our  Historic  Shrines,”  an 
illustrated,  13-part  series  on 
national  treasures  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  nearby  communities, 
will  be  published  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  beginning  Mon¬ 
day,  April  22,  and  ending 
Wednesday,  May  8. 

The  feature  will  appear  Mon¬ 
days  through  Fridays  in  two- 
page  pull-outs  convenient  for 
reading  and  permanent  refer¬ 
ence. 

Each  part  will  include  full- 
color  illustrations  of  historic 
shrines  and  landmarks  as 
painted  by  the  noted  Philadel¬ 
phia  artist,  Benjamin  Eisenstat. 

The  text  by  Frank  H.  Weir, 
of  the  Inquirer  staff,  will  re¬ 
count  sigrnificant  events  and  epi¬ 
sodes  in  American  history  that 
took  place  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  surrounding  area.  It  will 
cover  a  wide  rangre  of  notable 
public  buildings,  homes,  sites 
and  museums  associated  with 
the  Colonial,  Revolutionary  and 
later  meaningful  periods  in  the 
nation’s  development. 

Diagrams  by  William  Streck- 
fuss.  Inquirer  staff  artist,  will 
indicate  the  location  of  shrines, 
buildings  and  monuments  of 
particular  interest,  and  also  will 
show  the  most  convenient  routes 
by  which  they  may  be  reached. 


Celler  Gets 
Hears!  Side 
Of  Merger 

Washington 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D.- 
N.  Y.),  chairman  of  the  House 
antitrust  subcommittee,  said 
Tuesday  a  “technical  violation” 
of  the  law  may  have  occurred 
in  the  simultaneous  folding  of 
Chandler  and  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  in  Los  Angeles  early 
last  year. 

In  a  one-day  resumption  of 
hearings  on  the  concentration  of 
newspaper  ownership,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation  appeared,  Mr.  Celler 
conceded  that  it  would  be  “un¬ 
realistic”  to  prosecute  under  the 
circumstances.  ( E&P,  March 
23). 

G.  0.  Markuson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  said 
that  if  there  had  not  been  some 
agreement,  Hearst’s  morning 
paper  would  “have  been  elbowed 
off  the  stands.” 

Propmal  Rejected  in  1959 

Mr.  Celler  brought  out  that 
the  Chandler  Times-Mirror 
grroup  had  made  a  proposal  in 

1959  that  would  have  discon¬ 
tinued  two  of  the  papers,  “pre¬ 
cisely  what  was  done  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1962.”  The  1959  proposal 
was  rejected  by  Hearst. 

Edward  J.  Becker  of  the 
Hearst  organization  explained 
that  the  financial  picture  in  Los 
Angeles  was  “quite  different” 
in  1959 — the  Examiner  made 
over  a  million  dollars  that  year, 
and  in  his  opinion,  “still  had  a 
chance  in  the  fight  against  the 
Times.” 

He  said  he  took  the  opposite 
position  in  1961  because  the 
Examiner  had  lost  $650,000  in 

1960  and  the  same  in  1961.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion,  he  said, 
that  the  Examiner’s  future  was 
all  behind  it  and  their  only  hope 
was  in  an  evening  plus  Sunday 
paper  against  a  morning  and 
Sunday  paper. 

If  Hearst  had  sold  the  evening 
paper  to  Chandler  there  “would 
have  been  three  pieces  of  pie 
and  we  would  have  had  the  little 
one”  and  could  not  have  sur¬ 
vived,  Mr.  Becker  said. 

Mr.  Markuson  declared  that 
cost  factors  “compelled  us  to  re¬ 
examine  our  position  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  and  contributed 
to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  situated  in 
that  market.” 

The  combined  Hearst  oper¬ 
ating  loss  in  Los  Angeles  for 
1960  and  1961  exceeded  $4,000,- 
000,  he  said. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Heublein  Boosts  Ad 
Budget  for  Cocktails 


With  the  sales  of  Heublein’s 
l)ottled  cocktails  racking  up  new 
rwords  month  after  month,  put¬ 
ting  them  today  at  an  all-time 
high,  the  88-year-old  Hartford, 
Conn.,  distiller  announced  it  is 
alM)ut  to  launch  the  second  phase 
of  its  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  This  is  aimed  at  boosting 
sales  even  higher  than  the  100% 
increase  achieved  since  it  started 
its  current  advertising  campaign 
with  the  Lawrence  C.  Gum- 
binner  Agency  two  and  a  half 
years  ago. 

Accordingly,  Ralph  A.  Hart, 
president  of  Heublein,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  the 
advertising  budget  had  been 
increased  from  an  annual  $1,- 
000,000  to  $1,600,000  and  that 
the  new  campaign  will  use  Life 
magazine  every  month  and  news¬ 
papers  in  35  major  markets. 

If  Heublein’s  previous  cam¬ 
paigns  are  any  indication,  the 
new  campaign  unquestionably 
will  make  news.  But  making 
news  is  an  old  story  for  Heub¬ 
lein.  Its  principal  product, 
Smirnoff  Vodka,  also  paced  by 
a  provocative  Gumbinner  ad 
campaiprn,  has  zoomed  since 
1950  from  a  start  so  miniscule 
that  vodka  sales  were  not  even 
listed  separately  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  point  where  today 
Smirnoff  is  the  sixth  best  selling 
brand  of  distilled  spirits  of  all 
kinds. 

Modest  Cost  Featured 

For  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  Heublein’s  advertising 
has  dramatized  the  modest  cost 
of  drinking  cocktails  of  all  kinds 
at  home,  with  the  headline: 
“What  this  country  needs  is  a 
good  25c  cocktail.’’ 

The  low  price  had  been  made 
possible  in  1960  by  compliance 
with  the  public’s  taste,  which, 
studies  have  shown,  is  leaning 
toward  milder  and  more  palat¬ 
able  drinks.  Heublein  began 
marketing  each  of  the  11  differ¬ 
ent  cocktails  at  somewhat  lower 
proof  in  bottles  containing  16 
drinks  of  1.5  ounces — at  a  cost 
of  four  dollars  or  less. 

The  advertising  campaign, 
which  broke  during  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  in  September 
of  1960,  used  photographs  of 
Tony  Randall  as  an  orating 
politician,  arms  outstretched, 
proclaiming  his  version  of 
“What  This  Country  Needs.’’ 

Newspaper  Pix 

Much  to  Heublein’s  and  Gum- 
binner’s  delight,  newspapers  that 


summer  and  fall  frequently  car¬ 
ried  photographs  of  Nixon  and 
Kennedy  and  local  candidates 
caught  in  almost  the  identical 
pose  as  that  in  the  adjacent 
Heublein  ad. 

Two  years  ago  this  April 
Heublein  doubled  its  ad  budget 
to  $1  million  and  the  campaign 
shifted  to  photographs  of  well- 
known  theatrical  personalities 
posed  affectionately  as  husband 
and  wife  in  a  series  of  before- 
and-after  tableaux;  disconsolate 
in  the  first  photo  (“What  This 
Country  Needs  .  .  .’’) ;  joyous  in 
the  second  (“It’s  Here!’’).  The 
formula  was  highly  successful 
and  a  great  part  of  new  sales 
were  attributed  to  young  mar¬ 
ried  couples  who  got  the  mes¬ 
sage. 

Last  fall,  Morton  Freund, 
Gumbinner  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  began  to  think  it  was  time 
to  assert  other  appeals  of  the 
prepared  drinks.  However,  prior 
to  embarking  on  a  new  campaign 
the  agency’s  research  depart¬ 
ment  conducted  tests  to  deter¬ 
mine  first  whether  it  was  wise — 
or  even  feasible — to  switch  from 
the  established  format,  and,  if 
so,  second,  which  of  five  differ¬ 
ent  new  copy-and-art  layouts 
had  the  greatest  consumer 
appeal. 

The  studies  proved  out  his 
intuition.  The  price  appeal  had 
“sunk  in’’  and  the  time  had  come 
to  shift  into  second  gear  with 


Awards  to  agencies  for  out¬ 
standing  1962  ad  campaigns  and 
to  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  outstanding  stories  were 
presented  at  the  national  liquor 
industry’s  annual  achievements 
awards  program  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  last  week. 

The  winners  received  Edgars 
—  the  industry’s  equivalent  of 
Hollywood’s  Oscar.  On  the  list 
were : 

Doyle  Dane  Bembach  for  its 
Four  Roses  campaign ;  Fletcher, 
Richards,  Calkins  and  Holden 
for  a  Gilbey’s  gin  ad;  Lawrence 
C.  Gumbinner  for  the  ‘Bell’s 
Scotch  campaign;  and  C.  J.  La- 
Roche  for  the  Canadian  Club 
campaigpi. 

Edgars  went  to  the  following 
for  editorial  work; 

David  Bernstein,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Sun  Bulletin,  most  effec¬ 
tive  editorial  on  a  specific  in¬ 
dustry  issue. 

Grace  and  Fred  Heching^er, 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Maga- 


appeals  to  quality,  taste  and 
variety.  Of  the  various  ads 
tested  stressing  these  factors, 
thos5e  with  an  added  touch  of 
humor — with  which  Gumbinner 
has  always  spiced  its  Heublein 
ads — were  the  most  favored. 

“Nothing  sells  product  qual¬ 
ity,”  according  to  Christopher 
W.  Carriuolo,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  Heublein  liquor  sales, 
“like  the  product  itself.  Hence, 
the  new  ads  are  primarily  appe¬ 
tite-whetting  photographs  of  the 
most  popular  cocktails,  mainly 
on  the  rocks,  the  way  Heublein 
recommends  drinking  them  and 
in  keeping  with  this  fast-grow¬ 
ing  trend.” 

Touch  of  Whimsy 

Keeping  in  mind  that  drinks 
alone  do  not  make  for  excitement 
and  that  cocktail  time  is  fun 
time,  the  new  campaign  includes 
a  touch  of  whimsy — and  thereby, 
according  to  the  research,  an 
added  dimension  of  interest — 
through  the  use  of  an  integrated 
doodled  cartoon  and  headline 
drawn  on  the  tablecloth. 

While  the  doodled  cartoons 
will  vary,  the  new  headline  fea¬ 
tured  will  be  consistent:  “Pour 
Your  Favorite  Cocktail  Right 
From  The  Heublein  Bottle.” 
And,  taking  a  cue  from  Heub¬ 
lein’s  consumer-testing,  which 


zine,  best  single  article  by  a 
newspaper. 

Joseph  Martin  and  Phil  San- 
tora.  New  York  Daily  News, 
best  series  of  articles  in  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Joseph  Scholnick,  Argosy 
magazine,  best  monthly  feature 
in  a  magazine. 

Joseph  Wershba,  Argosy  mag¬ 
azine,  best  magazine  article  of 
benefit  to  the  industry. 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Evening 
Mail,  best  editorial  of  public 
relations  benefits  to  the  indus¬ 
try. 

Richard  Starnes,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  best 
featui-e  column  of  benefit  to  the 
industry. 

New  York  Times,  best  single 
article  by  a  newspaper. 

The  Edgars  are  presented  by 
the  Ed  Gibbs  Executive  News¬ 
letter. 

Named  1962  Man  of  the  Year 
in  the  industry  was  Victor  A. 
Fischel,  president  of  the  House 
of  Seagram. 


shows  that  more  than  half  the 
people  who  drink  don’t  like  the 
taste  of  liquor  and  that  there  is 
a  strong  ever  growing  trend  to 
mixed  drinks  over  plain  whiskey, 
the  copy  will  also  suggest  pour¬ 
ing  Heublein  cocktails  “instead 
of  the  same  old  plain  whiskey.” 

The  ads  broke  in  Life  maga¬ 
zine  in  full-color  April  5. 

Backing  up  the  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  will  be 
a  strong  in-store  merchandising 
program  of  displays,  bins  and 
recipe  booklets  plugging  Heub¬ 
lein  cocktails  for  outdoor  enter¬ 
tainment. 

• 

Frankfort  Moves  Ail 
Office  To  Chicago 

The  national  advertising  office 
of  Frankfort  Distillers  Company 
moved  from  the  Seagram  Build¬ 
ing  in  New  York  to  Chicago  this 
week,  following  the  lead  of 
Frankfort’s  executive  depart¬ 
ments  which  had  transferred  to 
Chicago  several  months  ago. 

Murray  Koff,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Frankfort  Distillers 
Company,  marketers  of  straight 
bourbon  whiskey  for  The  House 
of  Seagram,  will  now  be  located 
at  1  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago. 

The  agency  line-up  remains 
unchanged:  Doyle  Dane  Bem¬ 
bach  for  Antique  Bourbon  and 
Old  Lewis  Hunter;  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc. 
for  Mattingly  &  Moore  and  Old 
Baker;  Papert,  Koenig,  Louis, 
Inc  for  Henry  McKenna  Bour¬ 
bon. 

3  in  Ford  PR  Dept. 
Receive  Promotions 

Three  members  of  Ford  Motor 
Company’s  public  relations 
organization  have  been  pro¬ 
moted,  two  of  them  to  new  posi¬ 
tions. 

Walter  T.  Murphy  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public 
information  and  William  J. 
Mitchel,  Jr.,  director  of  public 
relations  programs,  both  newly 
created  positions  on  central  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff.  They  will 
report  to  Theodore  H.  Mecke  Jr., 
vicepresident-public  relations. 

.  Robert  W.  Hefty  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  for  the  company’s  Ford 
Division,  reporting  to  Lee  A. 
lacocca,  company  vicepresident 
and  division  general  manager. 
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president,  will  be  in  charj^e  of 


BBDO’s  Brower  Sees 
Great  Growth  Era 


%  A  J  I  *  -  expanded  operation.  Brown 

1  ACi'linOS  ^  supervised  consumer  public 

I  By  Robert  B.  Mclmyre  BBDUS  BrOWOr  5008  IslT 

^iMNWIHIIIIIIIIinilUNUIIIIllllHilllllllllillllllim^^^  m  « 1  XT'  Esslen  will  continue 

fl  I  --.fXfclATl  rl  tH  '■•O  as  manager  of  the  department 

rt  TJi  T  VF  ▼▼  1/AA  mIAm.  and  supervisor  of  industrial 

LPfl  1  heir  i  oes  public  relations  accounts  in  New 

In  these  days  of  declining  agency  and  the  field  Whit  Hobbs,  who  joins  the  York.  Succeeding  Mr.  Brown  as 

newsnaner  art  linage  it  is  more  general  is  “on  the  threshold  agency  on  May  1  from  Batten,  supervisor,  consumer  public  rela- 

imnnrtant  than  avi»r  tn  vniir  what  should  be  the  greatest  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc.,  tions,  at  Pittsburgh  headquar- 

ad  salesmen  on  their  toes  and  STOwth  period  in  history,”  ac-  was  elected  senior  vicepresident  ters  is  William  J.  Catrow. 
readv  tn  dismiss  the  needs  nf  ad-  wording  to  Charles  Brower,  pres-  in  charge  of  creative  services  Richard  H.  Conner,  vicepresi- 
vertisers  armed  with  nientv  nf  i^ent  Batten  Barton,  Durstine  and  a  member  of  B&B’s  board  dent  and  director  of  public  rela- 

&  Osborn,  Inc.  of  directors.  He  was  vicepresi-  tions  for  KM&G,  said  the  New 

»  «  »  “As  the  population  continues  dent  and  associate  creative  di-  York  public  relations  depart- 

Preston  Walker  publisher  of  ^  grow,  the  necessity  for  ad  rector  of  BBDO  and  a  member  ment  is  being  expanded  to  serve 
tho  Crnn/t  tPnln  1  Hmlv  agencies  will  multiply,”  Mr.  of  that  agency’s  board  of  direc-  nine  new  accounts  which  the 

W^TreaSg\h^^^^  the  current  tors  agency  acquired  during  the  past 

salesmen  must  ^  constantly  re-  ®“D0  Newsletter.  “If  you  are  Alfred  L.  Goldman,  formerly  few  months, 
evaluating  their  beliefs  to  match  wonderful  business,  be  senior  vicepresident  in  charge  *  *  ♦ 

changing  conditions  in  advertis-  thankful.  You  could  never  have  of  copy  at  B&B,  was  named  AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

iniy  has  in«fitiit<»d  a  mnnfhlv  "ad  a  better  break.”  creative  director.  „  „  . ,  t 

Mr.  Brower  said  that  in  the  .  *  *  •  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc. 


meeting  of  his  ad  staff  to  discuss  Brower  said  that  in  the  nnnniinpM  that  the  avenev  and 

current  problems  and  to  have  his  ^^^ly  1970s  the  poss  national  BROADCAST  STANDARDS  firm  ^f  Ha?el 

ad  salesmen  reroani?#*  the  team-  Product  Will  climb  tO  a  trillion  .  ..  j  f 

ad  ^lesmen  recognize  the  team  j  n  Individual  incomes  will  CHICAGO  Bishop,  Inc.  have  decided  to 

work  necessary  to  build  a  sue-  ^  “  A  proposal  has  been  made  by  terminate  their  agency-client 

cessful  newspaper.  xLrT  vdll  b^  Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby  Inc.,  relationship  as  soon  as  possible. 

Surt^  in  January,  1962  Mr.  households  Ea^h  year  advertising  agency,  that  broad-  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  accepted 

Walker  s  idea  apparently  pkyed  million  young  masters,  advertisers  and  adver-  the  first  advertising  assignment 

a  major  part  m  helping  the  Senu-  dumped  into  the  labor  agencies  join  together  in  from  the  company  on  April  1, 

nel  to  bag  7.214,m  lines  of  total  P  P  P  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Audited  i962  and  later  in  the  same  year 

tn  1%2,  as  reported  *  *  *  Broadcast  Measurement.  assumed  advertising  responsi- 

1^0  1-  Records,  ^me  5,132,-  AroniRFS  AD  ACFNCY  agency  suggested  that  an  bility  for  the  Lanolin  Plus  line 

092  lines  of  the  total  were  local  Ai,i:,nn.T  organization  be  established  that  of  products.  The  company 

dismay.  •  Peter  Hilton,  president  of  does  for  broadcasting  what  the  named  Daniel  &  Charles  to  han- 

The  program  calls  for  meetings  Kastor  Hilton  Chesley  Clifford  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  has  die  its  Bishop  and  Lanolin  Plus 
to  be  held  outside  the  Sentinel’s  &  Atherton,  Inc.,  New  York,  an-  done  for  newspapers  and  maga-  cosmetic  lines, 
offices,  with  most  meetings  set  nounced  this  week  that  the  zines — assure  industry-approved  *  «  * 

for  one  hour.  Every  third  month  agency  has  acquired  the  East-  standards  of  measurements  for  _  aRni-liA  and 

there  is  a  dinner  meeting  at  bum-Siegel  Advertising  Agency  all  users.  The  agency  added:  nronrietarv  affiliate  Sauter 

wh. ch  Ihe  prob.  in  Atlanta,  G«,rgia.  '.Televiaion  and  mdio  ratinga  K,™  orTea,  £  ?s’.ignl7 two 

lenta  to,  as  long  .a  three  hoars.  The  Atlanta  agency,  foanded  i„p„rtn„ee  n,  all  ^TpSa  to  BatteTBarton, 

a  t  a  ,a-  Involved  In  these  media-net-  Durttine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  for 

Since  we  have  bwn  ^Wing  office  of  Kastor  Hilton.  Harry  ^oj-ks,  stations,  advertisers  and  advertising.  The  products  are 

these  meetings.  Mr.  Walker  L.  Si^el,  President  of  Eastbum-  agencies.  Consequently,  these  Zestabs,  a  chewable  vitamin 

pointed  out  this  week,  we  have  Siegel,  will  be  general  manager  measurements  should  be  accept-  preparation  marketed  by  the 

seen  the  confidence  of  our  adver-  of  the  corporation  s  Atlanta  ^ble  to  all  concerned.”  Roche  Laboratories  division  of 

using  salesmen  increa^  and  they  office.  ^  NL&B  proposed  that  the  bu-  Hoffmann-LaRoche;  and  Dyna- 

themselves  recognize  the  increase  Eastbum-Siegel,  for  the  past  ^eau  be  headed  by  a  board  of  jets,  a  chewable  vitamin-iron 

in  their  professional  stature.  27  years,  has  servic^  local,  directors  of  18  persons,  four  ireparation  marketed  by  Sauter 

During  1%3,  the  suff  has  a  regional,  and  national  adver-  each  from  the  National  A ssocia-  Lboratories. 

program  of  topics  to  be  discussed.  Users  and  publishes  a  monthly  Broadcasters  (NAB)  «  *  * 

Among  the  topics:  “^lor  Ads  sales  promotion  service.  Sell  the  Association  of  National  Ad-  ,  QHnev  Raoul  Leon  nresi- 

vs.  Black  and  White;  Gassified  magazine  for  newspapers.  vertisers  i ANAi  and  the  Amer-  .  *  Ucot,  presi 

Dimifev  AH<i  vs  ROP  Disnlav  ^ru  •  a-  a  j  au  j  vertisers  tAiNAj  ano  tne  Amer  dent  of  S.  R.  Leon  Company, 

Ads  ”  “Difficurvs  sLpirld^  I  ■  »"tiated  the  ad-  man  Association  of  Advertising  ^  j^as  announced  the  estab- 

Aus,  uimcuit  vs.  simple  .'va-  vertising  program  for  the  Agencies  (4As).  i-  u  a  ^ 

verUsing  Composition;”  “Tabloid  Georgia  Department  of  Com-  “Finally,  the  bureau  would  a^eLy  to  ^1 A^- 

Newspaper;  merce,  and  has  been  prominent  determine  an  equitable  means  of  to  s^ 

and  Selling  of  Special  Ads  vs  in  the  field  of  political  adver-  underwriting  the  cost  of  its  efaUze  to  ^dveSing  to  toe 

Regular  Programmed  Space,  tising.  They  had  handled  the  exploratory  research  and  would  ®  J"  ^JkrexSuSveto 

ju^  to  name  a  few.  advertising  campaigns  for  the  set  a  dues  arrangement  for  all  ^  ^ 

Each  topic  IS  assigned  to  a  past  four  consecutive  Governors  participating  members  to  pay 

staff  member  who  presents  his  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  for  the  audits.  It  is  important  *  ^  difference  of  opin- 

viewpoints  and  then  is  open  to  ,  *  *  that  financial  support  for  this  fen”  has  resulted  in  Revlon  and 

attack  by  other  members.  APPOINTMENTS  AT  B&B  work  be  shared  as  widely  as  T^^'^^ci 

*  *  *  Dossible  bv  the  broadcasters  Pa^ing  company.  Ihe  account 

How  is  Mr.  Walker’s  plan  Three  major  anointments  at  ^vertisers  and  agencies.”  ’  involves  $5,000,000  in  billin,^. 
working  on.?  .Ml  ruB  meniber.  f*  ..’''.Ilf,,.,"-  NI.4B  „iB  il  vw.ivM  Th=  “voranoe  does  not  mclude 


BROADCAST  STANDARDS 


•  Sidney  Raoul  Leon,  presi¬ 
dent  of  S.  R.  Leon  Company, 


•  A  “basic  difference  of  opin- 


viewnints  then  is  open  to  ,  *  *  that  financial  'support  for  this  fen”  has  resulted  in  Revlon  and 

attack  by  other  members.  APPOINTMENTS  AT  B&B  work  be  shared  as  widely  as  T^^'^^ci 

*  *  *  Dossible  bv  the  broadcasters  company.  Ihe  account 

How  is  Mr.  Walker’s  plan  Three  major  apointments  at  ^vertisers  and  agencies.”  ’  involves  $5,000,000  in  billin,^. 
working  out?  All  staff  members  B®nton  &  Bowles  were  an-  ^  received  severance  does  not  include 

have  come  to  the  meetines  and  nounced  this  week  by  William  nas  received  Schick,  Inc.,  in  which  Revlon 

nave  come  to  uie  mwungs  ana  favorable  reaction  to  formation 


members  of  other  departments  Hesse,  president, 
have  begun  dropping  in  to  join  Victor  G.  Bloede,  formerly 
in  the  discussion.  It  finally  be-  senior  vicepresident  and  director 
came  impossible  to  get  the  ad  of  creative  seiwices,  was  pro¬ 
men  to  speak.  Result:  a  new  rule  moted  to  executive  vicepresident 
has  been  esublished  permitting  and  management  supervisor  on 


of  such  an  organization  from 
numerous  advertising  leaders. 

*  *  « 

EXPANDS  PR  DEPT. 


owns  a  controlling  interest. 

*  *  « 

•  Ckmtinental  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  formerly  known  as 
America  Fore  Loyalty  Group, 


Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  have  appointed  Doyle  Dane 


other  department  members  to  at-  the  Household  Soap  Products  Inc.  is  expanding  its  New  York  Bernbach  Inc.  as  ad  agency, 
tend,  but  confining  discussion  to  Division  account  of  Procter  &  public  relations  department.  effective  July  1.  Ad  budget  runs 

the  ad  men  only.  Gamble.  Robert  M.  Brown,  KM&G  vice-  about  $1,500,000. 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS; 

Mary  Carter  Paint 
Alters  Ad  Theme 


Tampa,  Fla. 

Mary  Carter  Paint  Co.,  the 
paint  firm  that  in  less  than  10 
years  established  itself  as  a 
factor  in  an  old-line  industry  by 
wooing  and  winning  the  do-it- 
yourself  market  with  its  “Buy 
One — Get  One  Free”  offer,  is 
making  new  friends  this  year 
with  another  approach. 

Frank  T.  Barnes,  director  of 
advertising  for  Mary  Carter — 
which  manufacturers  its  own 
products  and  has  more  than  800 
retail  outlets  for  them — says, 
“although  price  advertising  in 
the  past,  via  our  ‘free  offer’,  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the 
growth  of  the  company,  we  real¬ 
ize  that  price  alone  is  not  the 
key  to  continued  growth.  Cus¬ 
tomers  today  want  to  be  assured 
of  quality  and  they  expect  more 
in  the  way  of  service.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Mary  Carter  is  not  only 
selling  price  in  its  1963  adver¬ 
tising  program,  but  we  are 
giving  equal  emphasis  to  quality 
and  service,  as  well.” 

The  firm  has  approached  the 
service  angle  in  a  way  that  ap- 


Keporters 
Invited 

SOUTHERN 
BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
MUNICIPAL  AUDITORIUM 

MAY  7-10.  1963 

15,000  messengers 
representing 
10,200,000  Baptists 
from  all  50  states 
will  act  on 
issues  of  the  day 


FULL  PRESSROOM  SERVICE 


Write  or  call 
W.  C.  FIELDS 
Public  Relations  Secretary 
460  James  Robertson  Parkway 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


peals  to  consumers  and  retail 
store  personnel,  alike. 

All  Mary  Carter  products 
have  been  classified  into  four 
categories:  interior,  exterior, 
primers  and  sealers,  plus  spe¬ 
cialty  items.  Four  large  in-store 
color  posters  have  been  made  up, 
listing  all  the  products  in  each 
category,  with  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  usage:  surface  prepa¬ 
ration,  application,  drying  time, 
etc.  The  company’s  objective  is 
to  make  consumers  aware  of  the 
protluct  to  use  for  the  job  they 
want  to  do,  and  to  convey  the 
information  necessary  for  best 
results.  The  posters  have  also 
been  hailed  by  retail  personnel 
as  highly  effective  aids  in 
selling. 

Newspaper  .4ds 

In  its  newspaper  advertising, 
the  company  is  telling  consumers 
that  Mary  Carter  products  have 
been  “Job  Classified”  to  make 
the  selection  of  products  simpler 
and  the  results  better,  if  instruc¬ 
tions  are  followed.  Ads  say  the 
news  service  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  painting.  The  company 
reports  that  consumer  reaction 
to  its  new  service  approach  has 
been  excellent. 

In  selected  markets,  Mary 
Carter  is  also  running  display 
ads  in  newspapers  designed  to 
sell  product  quality.  These  ads 
illustrate  laboratory  scrubbing 
tests,  weathering  tests,  quality 
control  programs,  etc.,  as  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Mary  Carter  Re¬ 
search  Center  in  Tampa. 

Advertising  Director  Barnes 
says:  “We  have  long  appreci¬ 
ated  the  fact  that,  basically, 
there  are  three  factors  in  which 
all  consumers  are  interested: 


News-Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan 

economically  delivers 
98%  of  families  with 
more  buying  income 
For  dotails  contact: 
Story,  Brooks  S  Finloy,  or 
News-Journal  Papers 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


price,  quality  and  service.  We 
feel  that  all  three  must  be  sold 
to  attract  today’s  discriminating 
consumer.” 

Mary  Carter  in  its  own  behalf 
prepares  and  places  advertising 
in  company-store  markets  and 
provides  its  franchised  dealers 
complete  advertising  material 
for  all  media. 

*  *  * 

COKE  READIES  ADS 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
in  prizes  will  go  to  people  this 
year  in  the  Coca-Cola  bottlers’ 
“Go  America”  Sweepstakes, 
scheduled  for  kick-off  the  first 
of  May. 

National  advertising  support 
is  extensive.  In  addition  to  na¬ 
tional  trade  publications.  Sweep- 
stakes  ads  will  appear  in  Look, 
Holiday,  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
Seventeen,  Sunset,  Ebony,  Sepia, 
American  Legion,  Boy’s  Life, 
American  Girl,  Scholastic  Jun¬ 
ior,  Scholastic  Senior  and  Scho¬ 
lastic  Roto.  Local  and  national 
television  spots  will  also  sup¬ 
port  the  promotion  and  a  series 
of  specially  designed  newspaper 
ads — including  a  HiFi  four-color 
newspaper  preprint — are  being 
made  available  to  bottlers  for 
local  support. 

In  states  where  sweepstakes 
are  not  allowed  by  state  law,  a 
special  “Go  America”  Contest 
will  be  conducted  with  a  separ¬ 
ate  schedule  of  prizes  and  rules. 

MARATHON  ADS  SET 

The  first  advertising  created 
for  Marathon  Oil  Company  by 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  will  be  seen  and  heard  in 
April  over  a  six-state  marketing 
area  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illin¬ 
ois,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  new  campaign  will  break 
in  newspapers,  trade  journals, 
outdoor  signs,  radio,  television, 
and  point  of  purchase  material 
at  service  stations. 

Accelerative  M-1,  a  new  name 
for  the  unique  refinery  mix  that 
gives  Marathon  gasolines  “right- 
;  now  response”  will  be  featured 
in  all  advertising.  Marathon’s 
international  scope  will  be 
pointed  up  with  a  new  slogan, 
“Around  the  world  .  .  .  around 
the  corner.” 

Forty  second  spot  news  head¬ 
line  announcements,  each  incor- 
1  porating  a  20-second  commercial, 
are  scheduled  during  prime  eve¬ 
ning  time  on  13  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  area. 

Regular  news  programs,  plus 
special  spot  emphasis,  will  be 
featured  on  25  radio  stations. 
Marathon  will  continue  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Detroit 
Tigers  baseball  and  the  Detroit 
Lions  football  games  on  radio 
and  television. 

The  print  campaign  will  be 


carried  in  100  newspapers  in  the 
six-state  market  area.  Outdoor 
advertising  will  appear  in  59 
markets  on  24  sheet  posters. 

*  *  * 

CAMPAIGN  ROINDI'P 

•  New  York  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  this  week  launched  a  mas¬ 
sive  ad  program  (via  BBDO) 
to  promote  the  Yellow  Pages  in 
New  York  State.  Newspaper 
inserts,  in  21  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  and  upstate  papers,  are 
running  in  200-  and  750-line 
versions.  A  1,000-line  ad  will 
appear  in  October  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  addition  to 
dailies  in  Westchester  and 
Staten  Island. 

• 

Four  PR  Teachers  Gel 
Summer  Fellowships 

Four  university  teachers  of 
public  relations  have  been 
awarded  summer  fellowships  by 
the  Foundation  for  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Research  and  Education. 

They  are:  Richard  A.  Garver, 
University  of  South  Dakota; 
Edward  J.  Gregory,  Duquesne 
University;  Robert  W,  Haver- 
field,  University  of  Missouri; 
and  Albert  J.  Sullivan,  Boston 
University  School  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  &  Communications. 

The  fellowships  provide  five- 
week  working  assignments  with 
outstanding  PR  departments  or 
counseling  firms.  Included  is  an 
honorarium  as  well  as  travel 
expenses  from  his  home  to  the 
sponsor’s  place  of  business. 

Milton  Fairman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  The  Borden  Co.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foundation.  Donald 
Lynch,  executive  director.  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America,  is 
secretary. 

• 

Gottlieb,  Merniey 
Mergje  PR  Firms 

Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates 
Ltd.  and  The  Mermey  Organiza¬ 
tion  have  announced  the  merger 
of  their  public  relations  firms. 
The  combined  organization  will 
continue  to  be  known  as  Edward 
Gottlieb  &  Associates. 

Edward  Gottlieb,  founder  of 
his  firm  16  years  ago,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  company  and  Maur¬ 
ice  Mermey,  a  leading  figure  in 
the  public  relations  field,  is  vice 
chairman.  Phjjip  Klarnet  is 
president  and  director  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

• 

44'  Stories,  100  Pa^es 

Houston 

In  honor  of  the  newly  opened, 
44-story  Humble  Building,  the 
Houston  Chronicle  will  publish 
a  100-plus  page  Humble  Build¬ 
ing  rotogravure  edition  on  April 
14.  A  press  run  of  270,000 
copies  is  scheduled. 
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Louis  R.  Stein: 

Truth ...  and  Consequences 


Copley  News  Service  Newsman  Lou  Stein 
was  news  last  month.  As  chief  of  our 
^  bureau  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Stein  developed 

^  documented,  name-naming  series  on 
^  j  Communist  infiltration  in  the  government 

^ /  of  Brazil.  His  report  was  bold,  blunt-and 

^  bombshell.  CNS  subscribers  published 
-  Up  series.  Brazil  promptly  stripped  Stein 

of  his  official  press  privileges.  That  action 
triggered  vigorous  protests  from  United 
States  Congressmen,  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association,  the  Overseas  Press  Club  and  others.  ■  As  Stein 
sees  it -as  we  see  it -his  job  is  to  tell  the  truth.  With  or  without 
credentials -Lou  Stein  is  back  on  the  job. 


Copley  News  Service  offers  the  most  comprehensive  coverage  of  Latin  America 
available  today.  Subscribe  to  Cf^S  —  and  add  correspondents  of  Lou  Stein’s 
calibre  to  your  newsgathering  staff.  Direct  your  inquiries  to  REMBERT 
JAMES,  EDITOR,  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE,  940  THIRD  AVE¬ 
NUE,  SAN  DIEGO  12,  CALIFORNIA.  PHONE:  714-234-7111. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


I 


Auto  Dealers  Group 


Names  Ad 

Washington 

Preparatory  to  expanding  its 
activities  on  many  projects,  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  has  appointed  Eisa- 
man,  Johns  &  Laws  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  its  agency  for  special  pub¬ 
lic  relations  projects,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  James  C. 
Moore,  executive  vicepresident 
of  NADA. 

NAD  A  is  the  national  trade 
organization  of  the  automobile 
retailing  industry,  representing 
more  than  22,000  franchised  new 
car  and  truck  dealer  members. 
The  appointment  of  EJ&L  fol¬ 
lowed  approval  of  an  expanded 
public  relations  progrram  by  the 
NADA  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Moore  said  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  agency  will  work  directly 
with  John  E.  Conley,  NADA 
public  relations  director,  and 
the  NADA  committees  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  advertising 
ethics  &  standards,  with  special 
emphasis  on  building  a  closer 
liaison  between  the  automobile 
retailing  industry  and  all  ad¬ 
vertising  and  communications 
media. 

At  the  agency,  two  principals 
will  handle  the  NADA  account 
with  Jess  M.  Johns,  agency  pres¬ 
ident,  as  account  supervisor,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Robert  F.  Laws. 

EJ&L  was  first  selected  by 
NADA  two  years  ago  to  develop 
an  arrangement  with  the  NBC 
Radio  Network  and  the  NBC 
“Monitor”  program  including  a 
weekly  series  of  messages  from 
new  car  dealers  to  promote  traf¬ 
fic  safety,  community  service 
and  student  driver  training 
classes  in  the  nation’s  high 
schools.  Hiis  is  now  a  continu¬ 
ing,  co-operative  program. 

NADA’s  campaign  against 


Agency 

false,  misleading,  deceptive  and 
unethical  advertising  is  being 
expanded  during  1963,  Mr. 
Moore  reported,  with  a  series 
of  full-page  advertisements  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  National 
Publisher  and  Broadcasting 
magazines.  The  campaign  is  di¬ 
rected  to  editors,  publishers  and 
broadcasters,  urging  them  to  es¬ 
tablish  highest  standards  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“Like  many  other  legitimate 
businesses  and  professions,  auto¬ 
mobile  retailing  suffers  from  a 
small  minority  of  dishonest  men 
who  blacken  the  reputation  of 
ethical,  quality  dealers  and  de¬ 
ceive  the  public,”  Mr.  Moore 
said.  “NADA  members  in  every 
state  are  pledged  to  fight  these 
fast-buck  operators  and  their 
bait  and  gimmick  advertising. 

“One  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  driving  such  men  out 
of  all  businesses  is  to  stop  them 
before  they  get  started,  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  for  them  to 
reach  the  public  with  their  dis¬ 
honest  advertising,  he  said. 

As  a  gruide  to  help  all  adver¬ 
tising  media,  NADA  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  booklet,  developed  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  National 
Association  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  entitled  “Recommended 
Standards  of  Practice  for  Sell¬ 
ing  and  Advertising  Automo¬ 
biles.”  Copies  of  these  advertis¬ 
ing  standards  are  available  from 
NADA’s  public  relations  de¬ 
partment,  2000  K  Street,  N.  W., 
Washing^ton  6,  D.  C. 

4>  «  * 

SALES  REVENUES  UP 

New  York  City  Treasuner 
Hilda  G.  Schwartz  has  reported 
that  the  city’s  revenue  from  the 
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A  TOAST  TO  HOPE — Honoring  her  for  winning  an  award  in  the  men'* 
wear  writing  field,  a  Lima  department  store  made  up  a  display  for 
Hope  Strong,  women's  page  editor  of  the  Lima  (O.)  Citizen,  amid 
men's  fashions. 


retail  sales  tax  was  higher  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  that  included 
nearly  three  months  of  the  news¬ 
paper  blackout  than  it  was  a 
year  earlier. 

Mrs.  Schwartz  attributed  a 
gain  of  $356,785  to  “the  extra¬ 
ordinary  resilience  of  the  city’s 
economy.” 

The  city-wide  increase  was  at¬ 
tained  despite  a  sharp  drop  of 
$561,906  in  returns  from  Man¬ 
hattan.  All  other  boroughs 
showed  improvements. 

“Of  course,”  Mrs.  Schwartz 
added,  “the  increase  might  have 
been  larger  if  there  had  been 
no  newspaper  strike.” 

The  sales  tax,  a  principal 
business  barometer,  is  3%  on 
retail  transactions  and  5%  on 
meals  costing  more  than  $1  and 
on  liquor  consumed  on  the 
premises. 

• 

Fashion  Editors 
Sound-Off  on  PR 

What  can  manufacturers’ 
public  relations  representatives 
do  to  be  of  real  help  to  fashion 
editors  of  newspapers  in  han¬ 
dling  one  of  the  “trickiest”  of 
all  types  of  feature  stories  — 
articles  on  men’s  styles? 

To  find  the  answer  to  that 
question,  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear, 
consumer  education  bureau  for 
the  male  apparel  industry,  re¬ 
cently  arrangfed  a  “bull  session” 
meeting  between  PR  representa¬ 
tives  of  its  manufacturer  mem¬ 
bers  and  25  fashion  editors  of 


leading  papers  from  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things 
the  editors  told  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  people: 

1) “We  want  photos  with  ac¬ 
tion  and  news  interest.  Don’t 
send  us  ‘repros’  of  carefully 
posed  merchandise  shots  used 
in  advertising.” 

2)  “We  can  use  color  trans¬ 
parencies  in  8x10"  or  4x5"  sizes 
—  anything  smaller  presents 
problems  of  cost  and  reproduc¬ 
tion.” 

3)  “Styles  are  worn  by  peo¬ 
ple.  Show  them  on  people — not 
laid  out  flat  on  a  photogrrapher’s 
board.” 

4)  “In  multi- pa  per  cities,  send 
separate  photos  to  each  paper 
if  you  want  multi-paper  cover¬ 
age.” 

5)  “Avoid  too  technical  lan- 
gruage  but  do  identify  merchan¬ 
dise  by  season,  style  and  fabric 
content,  and  grive  other  infor¬ 
mation  that  would  be  of  genu¬ 
ine  help  to  the  consumer.” 

6)  “Don’t  mention  local  re¬ 
tail  outlets  unless  you’re  sure 
they  carry  the  item  shown.” 

7)  “Use  photos  with  good  con¬ 
trast  value  for  best  reproduc¬ 
tion.  And  don’t  use  backgrounds 
easily  identifiable  with  one  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  the  country.” 

The  “bull  session”  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  annual 
American  Institute  of  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear’s  Press  Pre¬ 
view  of  coming  male  fashions. 
Over  60  editors,  representing 
more  than  200  newspapers  at¬ 
tended,  along  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  wire  services. 
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Two  Linotype-set  Canadian  Dailies 


Awarded  MacLaren  Typography  Prize 
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Best  in  Business 
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The  Windsor  (Ontario)  Star  has  been  awarded  top 
honors  in  the  first  annual  John  A.  MacLaren  Award 
contest  among  97  daily  newspapers  in  Canada. 

The  Star  was  judged  best  in  typographical  quality 
and  appearance  of  all  papers  over  25,000  circulation. 
The  Brantford  (Ontario)  Expositor  took  the  first 
place  award  in  the  under-25,000  circulation  category. 

Both  prize- winnirfg  newspapers  are  set  in  Linotype 
Corona  with  Linotype  Bodoni  Bold  headlines. 

Mergenthaler  QDg 

CancerGroup 
Urges  Ban  on 
Cigaret  Ads 

Regina 

A  ban  on  cigaret  advertising 
as  contrary  to  the  public  inter¬ 
est  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Saskatchewan  Cancer  Com¬ 
mission.  In  a  report  to  Public 
Health  Minister  A.  E.  Blakeney, 
the  commission  said  it  had 
unanimously  adopted  a  report 
by  a  sub-committee  stating  that 
“the  evidence  linking  cigaret 
smc^ing  with  the  subsequent  de¬ 
velopment  of  lung  cancer  is  con¬ 
clusive.” 

The  cancer  body’s  statement 
followed  hard  on  the  heels  on 
one  by  the  Dominion  Council  on 
Health,  advisory  body  to  the 
minister  of  national  health  and 
welfare,  that  “the  evidence 
against  cigarets  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing.” 

A  similar  recommendation 
that  cigaret  advertising  should 
be  prohibited  came  a  few  months 
ago  from  the  New  Brunswick 
Medical  Association. 

Mr.  Blakeney  was  asked  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring 
about  pnrfiibition  of  cigaret 
advertising  of  all  kinds.  Text 


WlUrS  IN  IT  FOR  ME? 

What’s  in  E&P’s  Year  Book?  A 
lot  more  than  you  probably 
realized!  And  new  nuggets  are 
added  every  year  to  this  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  the  newspaper 
business, 

included  for  the  first  time  in 
the  1963  edition  is  a  complete 
list  of  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States,  al¬ 
phabetically  by  state.  Separate 
listings  are  provided  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  newspapers, 
and  “all  day”  papers.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
tabloid  size  newspapers  is  in¬ 
cluded,  too.  These  new  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Year  Book  can  be 
found  on  pages  280-284  of  the 
1963  edition. 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  how  much 
useful  information  you  will  find 
in  the  1963  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  Order 
your  copy  today,  $5  per  copy. 
Write  to  the  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor,  E&P,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 


of  the  sub-committee  report 
adopted  by  the  Cancer  Commis¬ 
sion  follows : 


Evidence  'Conclusive' 

“The  evidence  linking  ciga¬ 
ret  smoking  with  the  subsequent 
development  of  lung  cancer  is 
conclusive.  It  is  known  that  this 
hazard  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  cigarets 
smoked  per  day  and  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  smoked.  Since  it  is 
very  difficult  to  influence  hard¬ 
ened  smokers,  education  and  in¬ 
formation  concerning  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  likely  to  be  most  fruitful 
when  it  is  directed  to  those 
young  people  who  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  habit.  The  efforts 
of  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society, 
which  is  trying  to  influence 
young  people,  and  especially 
teenagers  in  schools,  are  es¬ 
pecially  to  be  commended  in  this 
regard. 

“It  is  considered,  however, 
that  measures  designed  to  dis¬ 
courage  young  people  from 
smoking  are  considerably  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  widespread  ad¬ 
vertising  of  cigarets.  These  ad¬ 
vertisements,  particularly  on 
television,  frequently  appear  to 
be  aimed  at  the  young  and  im¬ 
pressionable,  and  precent  the 
smoking  of  cigarets  of  one 
brand  or  other  as  a  desirable 
and  pleasureable  habit  of  so¬ 
phisticated  and  successful  peo¬ 
ple. 

“Since  the  dissemination  of 
such  information  is  contrary  to 
the  public  interest,  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Cancer  Commission 
strongly  recommends  that  steps 
be  taken  by  the  appropriate 
authorities  to  prohibit  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  cigarets  by  all 
media.” 


Powers  Appointed 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  inter¬ 
national  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives,  has  been  appointed  North 
American  representative  for  the 
publications  of  East  African 
Newspapers  Limited  of  Nairobi, 
Kenya. 
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Ship  Registry 
Ad  Bill  Killed 

A  bill  that  would  have  re¬ 
quired  foreign  passenger  ship 
firms  to  list  the  country  of  regis¬ 
try  of  their  vessels  in  all  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  material 
in  New  York  died  in  the  State 
Senate  when  the  Legislature 
adjourned. 

The  measure  was  fought  by 
foreign  steamship  lines  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  basis.  They  contended 
that  such  legislation  would  be 
discriminatory,  too  localized,  and 
irrelevant. 

The  bill  was  vigorously  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  National  Maritime 
Union,  which  claimed  to  have 
the  support  of  four  American 
steamship  lines. 

• 

Corrections  Listed 
For  Color  Linage 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News  was  inadvert¬ 
ently  omitted  from  the  listing 
of  the  first  25  newspapers  in 
total  ROP  color  for  1962  as  re¬ 
ported  in  E&P  of  March  30, 
page  19.  The  paper,  with  1,- 
627,779  lines,  should  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  23rd  spot  on  the  basis 
of  the  figure  supplied  by  the 
publisher. 

Also,  on  page  98  of  the  color 
issue,  the  Mercury  and  News’ 
total  Sunday  color  linage  should 
have  been  323,491  lines,  not  the 
261,311  reported  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  according  to  Louis  E. 
Heindel,  advertising  director. 

In  the  listing  of  1962  ROP 
color  linage  supplied  by  publish¬ 
ers,  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob¬ 
server  (m)  and  the  Reporter 
(e),  supplied  the  incorrect  fig¬ 
ures,  for  its  local  and  national 
color  linage.  The  correct  figures 
should  read:  Observer,  166,460 
local;  19,166  national.  Reporter, 
166,460  local;  19,166  national. 

• 

Dairy  Month  Service 

A  new,  eight-page  June-Is- 
Dairy-Month  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  specially  produced  by  Metro 
Associated  Services,  Inc.,  for  the 
American  Dairy  Association,  is 
being  offered  free-on-request, 
immediately,  to  all  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  the  U.  S. 

• 

Grit  Linage  Up 

The  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 
this  week  reported  its  first  quar¬ 
ter  advertising  billing  up  12.2% 
over  the  same  period  of  1962. 

• 

Plus  Linage 

A  36-page  tabloid  home  im¬ 
provement  section  in  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (Ohio)  Times  of  March 
29  carried  28,438  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising.  A  shoe  section  ran  13,643 
lines. 


‘Product  Q’ 
Service  Aids 
Advertisers 

A  new  research  service  called 
“Product  Q”  has  been  started 
by  Marketing  Evaluations,  Man- 
hasset,  N.  Y. 

The  service  reportedly  will 
enable  advertisers  to  put  into 
action  the  program  for  measur¬ 
ing  advertising  results  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the 
National  Industrial  Conference 
Board. 

Marketing  Evaluations  has 
kicked  off  a  system  of  continu¬ 
ous  measurement  of  consumer 
reaction  to  products  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Monthly  studies  will  en¬ 
able  clients  to  set  benchmarks, 
then  systematically  measure 
their  progress  towards  goals  in 
areas  critical  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  ad  performance. 

Former  JWT  Man 

According  to  Jack  B.  Landis, 
formerly  director  of  develop¬ 
mental  research  at  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  and  man¬ 
ager  of  research  at  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  and 
Henry  Brenner,  currently  presi¬ 
dent  of  Home  Testing  Institute 
T/Q,  who  founded  Marketing 
Evaluations,  each  month  ME 
will  interview  625  consumers 
concerning  their  state-of-mind 
and  behavior  towards  specific 
brands. 

Comprehensive  measurements 
will  be  made  regarding  aware¬ 
ness,  overall  opinions,  brand 
images,  experience,  purchasing 
behavior  and  advertising  pene¬ 
tration  for  the  major  brands. 

Product  Q  reports  will  be  is¬ 
sued  three  times  a  year,  each 
covering  a  four-month  period, 
and  will  be  based  on  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  2,500  consumers  living 
in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Special 
tabulations  will  provide  a  “be- 
fore-and-after”  assessment  of 
campaign  or  promotions  no  mat¬ 
ter  when  they  occur. 

Many  Values 

Mr.  Landis  pointed  out  that 
“Product  Q  will  have  many 
values  for  advertisers  and  their 
agencies.  In  addition  to  the 
measurement  of  advertising  ac¬ 
complishment,  Product  Q  will 
enable  clients  to  evaluate  the 
basic  state-of-health  of  their 
products  and  to  diagnose  rea¬ 
sons  for  observed  strengths  and 
weaknesses.” 

Scott  Paper  Company  has 
signed  a  charter  client  contract 
and  will  participate  in  the  Prod¬ 
uct  Q  service. 
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FUNT  SALES  FOBEGAST 


FLINT’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

THE  FLINT  JOURNAL 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  11 0  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  MUrray  Hill  2-4760 
Sheldon  B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1  I ,  SUperior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  Donald  J.  Schiefsky,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 


Big  Move  Is  Made 
With  Control  Chart 


Miami 

Command  posts,  24-hour 
watches,  split-second  timing — 
the  move  of  the  Miami  Herald 
from  its  old  building  downtown 
to  the  new  plant  overlooking 
Biscayne  Bay  resembled  nothing 
less  than  a  full  scale  war 
maneuver. 

If  this  was  war,  the  enemy 
was  time. 

The  Herald  was  committed  to 
make  the  move  over  the  weekend 
of  March  23-24th,  and  still  put 
out  its  usual  run  of  12  editions 
Monday  morning. 

There  was  to  be  no  pause  in 
publication.  The  only  concession 
to  the  enemy:  an  early  deadline 
for  Sunday’s  editions. 

The  battle  lines  were  drawn. 

Those  departments  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  physical  production 
of  the  newspaper  .  .  .  adver¬ 
tising,  promotion,  personnel,  cir¬ 
culation,  the  business  office  .  .  . 
all  were  moved  out  to  the  new 
building  the  week  before  “the 
big  switch.” 

The  Big  Weekend 

Much  new  equipment  had 
already  been  installed  in  the  new 
building,  such  as  the  63  Goss 
presses.  Wood  stereo  machines 
and  a  Mergenthaler  Linofilm 
system.  These  had  been  under¬ 
going  extensive  shakedown  tests. 

But  the  task  that  remained 
for  the  Big  Weekend  was  a 
gigantic  one. 


Yet  to  be  moved  were  the 
entire  newsroom,  all  editorial 
departments,  the  library,  the 
remainder  of  the  photo  lab 
(much  of  which  had  b^n  moved 
during  the  week),  the  bulk  of 
the  composing  room  equipment, 
additional  stereo  materials,  files, 
cabinets,  machines,  dollies, 
trucks  and  banks,  the  thousands 
of  objects — with  and  without 
moving  parts — necessary  to  put¬ 
ting  out  a  newspaper. 

A  memo  circulated  to  “All 
key  personnel  in  the  weekend 
move  from  old  to  new  plant,” 
by  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  spelled  out  the  plan  of  ac¬ 
tion  : 

“Our  proposal  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Moving  Con¬ 
trol  Center  in  the  new  plant. 
This  center  will  be  manned  by 
key  executives  who  will  main¬ 
tain  a  work  chart  which  lists, 
in  considerable  detail,  every 
phase  of  the  move. 

“Information  will  be  funneled 
to  the  Moving  Control  Center 
and  anyone  can  get,  from  this 
center,  an  up-to-the-minute  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  move  at  any  given 
time. 

“The  procedure  will  go  into 
operation  at  Moving  Control  at 
11  A.M.  Saturday  and  continue 
until  about  noon,  Sunday.” 

General  control  meetings  were 
planned  around  the  clock,  at  five 
and  eight  p.m.,  Saturday,  and 


Dominating  the  bayfront  shoreline  in  downtown  Miami — the  new  multi¬ 
million  dollar  home  of  the  Miami  Herald. 


every  two  hours  after  that. 
These  were  to  be  attended  by 
Chapman  and  James  L.  Knight, 
president  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

Plan  of  Action 

After  detailing  the  duties  of 
each  executive,  the  memo  charted 
a  plan  of  action. 

This  scheduled  the  exact  de¬ 
parture  time  of  each  piece  of 
equipment,  the  department  it 
came  from,  who  was  to  move  it, 
and  who  was  to  disconnect  it  in 
the  old  building. 

The  chart  showed  who  was  to 
connect  equipment  in  the  new 
building,  the  scheduled  discon¬ 
nect  time,  the  scheduled  connect 
time,  the  scheduled  time  each 
piece  should  be  in  place  and  the 
time  it  should  be  operational. 

Planning  for  the  move  was 
done  by  Rex  Knorr  who  worked 
closely  with  Knight,  Chapman 
and  various  department  heads. 

Handling  the  job  of  moving 
the  equipment  were  Central 
Rigging  and  Contracting  Cor¬ 
poration,  specialists  in  moving 
newspaper  machinery  and  Bader 
Brothers  Transfer  and  Storagfe 
who  tackled  the  office  materials. 

Sentimental  attachments  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  riggers 
knocked  gaping  holes  in  the  old 
building  to  move  out  bulky 
machinery. 

Two  40  ft,  cranes  and  six 
fork-lift  trucks  kept  in  constant 
motion  to  transfer  1,800  tons 
within  the  30  hr.  time  limit. 

Ahead  of  Schedule 

But  like  all  plans,  reality 
followed  a  different  schedule. 


The  Miami  Herald  completed 
its  move  successfully  4  Mi  hours 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Happy  speculation  on  what 
made  things  go  so  smoothly 
ranged  from  the  lack  of  traffic 
delays,  which  were  figured  in  to 
the  master  plan,  to  the  detailed 
work  schedule  aided  by  a  gener¬ 
ous  helping  of  good  luck. 

Though  the  Herald  published 
its  first  issue  in  the  new  building 
Monday,  March  25,  there  was  a 
two  week  shakedown  period 
after  which  the  building  was 
opened  to  the  public. 

The  opening  of  the  building 
April  7th  was  signaled  by  a 
d^ication  ceremony  at  which 
Publisher  John  S.  Knight  and 
President  James  Knight  spoke 
{Continued  on  page  28) 


LAST  MAN  OUT— In  th*  old  tra¬ 
dition,  the  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  Don  Shoemaker,  carries 
his  typewriter  from  tthe  old  build¬ 
ing  into  the  new  one. 
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TV's  doughty  dogfaces  in  "‘Combaf  invade  19%  of  Buffalo's 
homes-but  Parade  overwhelms  the  area  with  65%.  And  now, 
with  Target-Marketing,  you  can  tailor  Parade's  commanding 
coverage  to  your  market-size  pattern-at  low  cost,  in  color! 


Ptrmde  PtMeotioiu,  /nc^  7S9  Third  Aoetmt.  Ntw  York  tJ.N.Y.  Metro  Rotut$$  ARB  Nov./ Dee.  IMi  ettmmUe  •  Pormde'e  melropotiimn  vem  coverofe  hated  on  BuHalo  Cottrier^Ktprom  eireutatiaa. 


Miami  Move 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

and  a  carrier  boy  cut  the  ribbon. 

The  Sunday  prior  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Open  House,  there  was  an 
Open  House  for  the  Herald’s 
1,200  employees  and  during:  that 
week  two  civic  luncheons  at¬ 
tended  by  500  community  leaders 
each. 

The  biff  feature  of  the.se 
events  was  a  tour  through  the 
brand  new  building,  a  rubber- 
neckers’  paradise. 

770,000  .Sq.  Feet 

The  second  largrest  newspaper 
plant  in  the  country,  the  new 
Miami  landmark  has  770,000 
square  feet  of  workinff  space. 

Although  it  contains  63  press 
units  now  (compared  to  42  in 
the  old  plant ) ,  there  is  room  for 
72  more  in  the  cavernous  press 
room. 

All  departments  are  g^eared 
for  expansion  in  the  years  ahead, 
with  enouffh  room  provided  in 
each  for  additional  machinery. 

There  is  an  extra  floor  that 
the  Herald  plans  to  rent  for  the 
time  being.  Should  the  paper’s 
rate  of  grrowth  continue,  how¬ 
ever,  this  may  well  be  pressed 
into  newspaper  service  within 
the  next  two  decades. 

Operations  in  the  new  plant 
are  modern  and  automatic 
wherever  possible.  For  example, 
computer  application  has  b^n 
implemented  to  determine  fre¬ 
quency  of  hyphenation.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  data  will  yield 
an  improved  method  of  auto¬ 
mated  punctuation. 

A  Vario-Klischogrraph  has 
been  installed  in  the  engraving 
department.  This  machine  does 
color  separations  in  one  opera¬ 
tion. 


These  and  other  advanced 
equipment,  along  with  the  scien¬ 
tific  layout  of  the  building  itself, 
now  make  the  Miami  Herald  the 
most  modern  newspaper  in  oper¬ 
ation,  truly  something  to  see. 

The  editorial  departments  in 
the  new  building  provide  a  quiet 
uncluttered  contrast  to  the  old 
quarters  which  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  cramped  during  the 
past  22  years. 

Desk  Arrangement 

In  the  City  Room,  the  Herald 
has  abandoned  the  use  of  a 
horseshoe  rim  for  a  more  func¬ 
tional  desk  arrangement. 

Interviews,  which  of  necessity 
were  often  held  on  a  bench  in 
the  hubub  of  the  city  room  in 
the  old  building,  can  now  be  held 
in  private  cubicles,  without  dis¬ 
turbance. 

The  Women’s  Department  is 
decorated  in  a  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful  yellow  and  has  added  com¬ 
forts  such  as  an  arrangement  of 
armchairs,  a  settee  and  coffee 
table  for  relaxed  conferences. 

The  traditional  hard-driving 
pace  of  a  newspaper  is  still 
very  much  in  evidence  at  edition 
time.  But  the  Herald  plans  to 
discredit  the  idea  that  a  news¬ 
paperman  has  to  have  crowded, 
old  fashioned  and  uncomfortable 
surroundings  to  put  out  his  best 
w'ork.  Herald  newspapermen  are 
delighted  to  go  along  with  the 
experiment. 

• 

Seldes  Honoretl 

Philadelphia 

Gilbert  Seldes,  dean  of  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
He  was  named  to  the  Institute’s 
department  of  literature. 


Editorial  conlaranca  room  in  new  Miami  Herald  building  is  spacious. 
Here,  General  Manager  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.  (standing,  rear)  re¬ 
ports  on  the  success  of  the  moving  operation. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperod  I  f 


I  Strange  Bedfellows 

?  Politics,  it  is  said,  makes  strangre  l)edfellows,  but  they 
are  often  no  stranger  than  some  of  the  language  that  is 
to  be  found  in  writing  on  political  subjects.  Here  is  an 
assortment  of  misuses,  misspellings,  euphemisms,  and 
^  curiosities  in  that  field. 

"  To  speak  of  the  political  pot  as  boiling,  bubbling,  sim¬ 
mering  or  whatnot  is  to  use  one  of  the  creakier  cliches 
of  journalese. 

Junket  is  not  a  neutral  equivalent  of  trip,  journey,  or 
excursion,  for  the  word  has  a  derogatory  connotation, 
r,  and  accordingly  should  be  used  with  care.  In  one  sense, 
a  junket  is  a  trip  taken  by  a  politician  at  public  expense, 
ostensibly  on  public  business  but  primarily  for  his  own 
enjoyment.  The  Overseas  Press  Club  Bulletin  for  April 
i  16,  1960,  decreed:  “The  word  junket  will  henceforth  be 
5  taboo  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Foreigpi  Press  Associa- 
f  tion  of  New  York.  On  motion  of  Britishers  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  it  has  been  decided  to  substitute  the  term 
facility  trips,"  Junket  is  generally  applied  to  newspaper¬ 
men  to  joyrides  provided  not  to  facilitate  news  coverage, 
but  to  create  goodwill.  There  is  a  hazy  line  between  these 
=  and  travel  provided  at  someone  else’s  expense,  for  ex- 
ji  ample  one  of  the  military  services  or  a  corporation,  with 
r  legitimate  news  coverage  in  view.  Some  scenes  of  news 
=  cannot  be  reached  except  by  courtesy  of,  say,  the  military. 
£  I  take  it  the  Foreign  Press  Association  was  not  inventing 
3  a  euphemism  but  attempting  to  discourage  loose  applica- 
"  tion  of  junket  to  trips  for  legitimate  news  coverage, 
j  In  fair-trade  laws  and  right-to-work  laws  we  have  a 
I  pair  of  political  euphemisms.  Fair-trade  laws  have  noth- 

3  ing  to  do  with  fair  trade  from  the  consumer’s  viewpoint; 

4  their  purpose  is  to  force  retailers  to  maintain  a  price 
=  structure  fixed  by  the  manufacturer,  a  stratagem  that 
3  the  bargain-hunter,  at  least,  considers  highly  unfair, 

and  so  does  the  cut-rate  merchant.  But  it  is  called  free 
^  enterprise.  Right-to-work  laws  is  a  term  concocted  to 
8  make  legislation  that  labor  generally  considers  repugnant 
I  palatable  to  the  voter.  Their  purpose  is  not  to  preserve 
J  any  right  to  work,  but  to  outlaw  the  union  shop.  Some 
I  carefully  edited  publications  designate  these  kinds  of 
I  legislation  as  so-called  fair-trade  laws,  so-called  right- 
I  to-tvork  laws. 

I  The  capital  is  the  city  and  the  capital  is  the  building. 

I  Chair  as  a  verb  meaning  serve  as  chairman  is  not 

I  unanimously  acceptable,  in  spite  of  its  popularity  on  the 
I  society  pag^es,  where  some  other  questionable  verbs,  such 
i  as  host  and  even  hostess,  find  a  haven.  “Rep.  Adams 
I  chaired  the  meeting’’  may  carry  an  alarming  suggestion 
I  of  attacked  with  a  chair.  If  this  is  too  farfetched,  at 
I  any  rate  chaired  accomplishes  nothing  that  presided  at, 
I  led,  or  directed  does  not. 

I  Of  opinion  is  redundant  with  consensus,  which,  inci- 
I  dentally,  is  often  misspelled  concensus. 

I  Official  and  officially  are  overused  in  contexts  where 
I  there  is  no  occasion  to  think  what  is  described  could  be 
I  unofficial,  as  for  example  the  conduct  of  business  by 
I  public  bodies.  Official,  as  might  be  expected,  runs  rife 
I  in  officialese.  Bureaucrats  take  deep  satisfaction  in  speak- 
I  ing  of  their  duties  as  official  business. 

I  Probe  may  be  unavoidable  in  headlines,  but  it  is  not 
I  the  best  usage  in  text  in  the  sense  of  inquiry  or  investi- 
1  gation;  or,  as  a  verb,  for  inquire  into  or  investigate. 
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HOW  TO  SEE  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


In  the  Old  Pharmacy  Museum  of  New  Orleans,  you  see  the 
beautiful  antique  bottles  and  druggist  jars  .  .  .  read  the 
quaint  old  prescriptions  . . .  smell  the  forgotten  drugs  of  a 
bygone  day  when  modern  science  was  young. 


Now  science  has  come  of  age  in  the  Middle  South,  and 
industry  knows  it.  That’s  why  plants  like  Monsanto's 
Eldorado,  Arkansas,  Refinery  (Lion  Oil)  are  located  here — 
where  markets  are  easily  accessible. 


The 

Middle  South 

i  UTILITIES  SYSTEM 

^  INVESTOR-OWNED  COMPANIES 


The  changing  Middle  South  is  research  oriented.  University  laboratories,  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  industry  itself  are  developing  more  profitable  products, 
more  profitable  production  methods.  The  research  personnel  and  facilities  are  here¬ 
in  the  changing  Middle  South,  where  people  believe  in  industry’s  right  to  profit. 


Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Free  factual  news  quarterly.  The  Changing  Middle  South— write  The  Middle 
South  Area  Office,  229  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 


ARKANSAS  •  LOUISIANA  •  MISSISSIPPI  /  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Ralph  McGill  Looks 
At  Emerging  South 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  SOUTHERN- 

SR.  By  Ralph  McGill.  Little.  Brown 

and  Go.,  Boston.  307  paRes.  $5. 

Ralph  McGill  often  is  called  a 
great  liberal  Southerner.  He  is 
much  more  than  that  and  de¬ 
serves  no  limitation  to  region 
and  no  pat  label  in  political 
classification.  He  is  a  great 
American. 

Four  Presidents  have  so  recog¬ 
nized  him  in  calling  on  him  for 
important  assignments.  He  has 
just  returned  from  the  latest, 
representing  President  Kennedy 
in  a  tour  of  emerging  African 
nations.  He  reports  he  found 
not  a  single  “ugly  American”  on 
the  tour  and  our  ambassador’s 
wives  were  working  in  hospitals 
to  alleviate  illness  and  suffering 
of  backward  people.  When  Com¬ 
munists  cornered  him  and  de¬ 
manded  why  we  have  had  no 
Negro  President,  he  lightened 
the  tension  by  replying:  “Give 
us  time;  we  have  just  now  got 
around  to  electing  a  Catholic 
President;  give  us  time.” 

Award  Winner 

His  latest  book,  which  is  the 
Atlantic  Non-Fiction  Award 
winner,  is  a  dramatic  blend  of 
autobiography  and  sectional  his¬ 
tory. 

When  Harvard  University 
gave  the  publisher  and  former 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  and  Hall  Syndicate 
columnist  an  honorary  doctorate, 
his  citation  read:  “In  a  troubled 
time  his  voice  of  reason  cham¬ 
pions  a  new  South.” 

Mr.  McGill  makes  some  seri¬ 
ous  charges  against  the  press  of 
his  region:  “I  must  enter  a  mea 
culpa  for  my  own  profession  of 
journalism  and  that  of  local 
television  and  radio.  Some  of  the 
failures  of  our  regional  press 
and  the  other  media  to  offer 
truthful,  honest  leadership  have 
been  tragic  and  contemptible  in 
spirit  and  in  the  encouragement 
of  extremists  to  violent  defiance 
of  law.  The  fact  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  communities,  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  the  professions 
also  share  in  this  guilt  does  not 
reduce  journalism’s  accusing 
conscience.  .  .  .  The  remedy  is 
to  grant  to  the  Negro  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  full  citizen¬ 
ship.  It  is  to  look  at  the 
Negro  and  see  another  human 
being.  .  .  . 
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“A  shocking  number  of  the 
South’s  newspapers  had  failed 
in  the  responsibility  of  leader¬ 
ship — to  reveal  a  region  to  itself. 
Painfully  few  had  ever  dissected 
the  so-called  Southern  way  of 
life  or  stripped  the  myths  from 
the  Southerner’s  belief  that  he 
was  somehow  different  from 
other  Americans  and  entitled  to 
special  rights,  including  that  of 
being  ‘let  alone’  in  the  ugliest 
practices  of  discrimination. 
Here,  too,  conscience  is  nag¬ 
ging.” 

For  his  own  ardent  champion¬ 
ship  of  law  as  exemplified  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  ordering 
the  desegregation  of  schools  and 
of  the  civil  rights  of  Negro  citi¬ 
zens,  the  editor-columnist  has 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  edito¬ 
rial  writing  (1958)  and  inter¬ 
national  recognition  and  acclaim 
and  he  has  reaped  a  shameful 
harvest  of  invective,  threats  of 
bombing  and  shots  actually  fired 
into  his  home  and  mailbox  and 
garbage  dumped  on  his  lawn. 
He  is  undeterred  alike  by  adula¬ 
tion  or  condemnation  in  his 
abiding  belief  that  all  men  are 
men. 

(A  White  Citizens  Council 
publication  often  runs  red  head¬ 
lines  about  him,  sometimes  call¬ 
ing  him  “Rastus”  McGill. 
Warped  zealots  telephone  to 
propose  marriages  for  his  family 
with  Negroes). 

Boy  From  Soddy 

Ralph  McGill  was  born  on  a 
farm  at  Soddy,  Tenn.,  and 
named  for  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son,  his  father’s  favorite  poet. 
He  was  educated  at  McCallie 
Prep  School,  Chattanooga,  where 
the  family  then  lived,  and  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  where  he 
began  working  for  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  under  a  fearless 
personal  journalist  of  the  era, 
the  late  Major  Edward  Bushrod 
Stahlman.  He  helped  report 
political  campaigns  during  a 
celebrated  feud  between  the 
Major  and  Col.  Luke  Lea,  owner 
of  the  morning  paper,  The  Ten¬ 
nessean.  He  was  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  in  World  War  I 
and  reported  the  nefarious  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the 
1920s. 

Mr.  McGill  became  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
in  1929,  executive  editor  in  1938, 
editor  in  1942  and  publisher  in 


Ralph  McGill 


1960.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
President’s  Advisory  Committee 
on  Labor-Management  Policy, 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  and  the 
Ford  Foundation’s  Board  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education. 

He’s  a  scholar  and  a  world 
traveler.  ( I  have  never  forgotten 
the  privilege  of  being  on  a  press 
tour  in  South  America  with  him 
a  decade  ago). 

It’s  Mr.  McGill’s  preaching 
and  practice  that  the  gfuarantee 
of  freedom  of  the  press  is  in  the 
Constitution  for  just  one  reason 
— to  speak  out.  He  does  with 
force  and  logic  and  eloquence. 

“This  is  the  most  telling  and 
noble  book  I  have  read  about  the 
South  in  my  time,”  writes  Ed¬ 
ward  Weeks,  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 


Books  Of,  By 


Or  For  Newsmen 


More  than  100  stimulating 
“Critic  At  Large”  columns  by 
Brooks  Atkinson,  which  appear 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Tues¬ 
days  and  Wednesdays,  have  been 
collected  into  a  book,  “Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays”  (Random 
House.  May  6.  269  pages.  $4.50). 
Foreword  is  by  S.  N.  Behrman. 
Mr.  Atkinson  worked  on  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
and  Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 
and  became  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  in 
1922  and  drama  critic  in  1925. 
He  retired  from  the  latter  post 
in  1960  to  write  a  column  of 
general  criticism.  He  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1947  for  cor¬ 
respondence  from  Russia. 

Bittersweet  adventures  of  a 
vaudeville  troupe  in  Southeast 
Asia  are  relat^  by  comedian 
Joey  Adams,  author  of  eight 


books,  in  “On  the  Road  for 
Uncle  Sam”  (Bernard  Geis  As¬ 
sociates,  130  E.  56th  St.,  New 
York  22.  April  17.  312  pages. 
$4.95).  Accompanying  the  troupe 
was  Mr.  Adams’  wife,  Cindy 
Adams,  syndicated  Broadway 
columnist. 

Because  most  book  publishers 
now  have  separate  advertising 
and  publicity  departments,  the 
Publishers’  Adclub  will  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  organizations  in 
September.  One  will  continue  by 
that  name  and  the  other  will 
be  the  Publishers’  Publicity  As¬ 
sociation.  Robert  Carter,  Double¬ 
day,  is  to  be  president  of  the 
former  and  Sonia  Levinthal, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  latter  group. 

Wirt  Williams,  English  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Los  Angeles  State 
College  and  longtime  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  written  a  fourth  novel, 
“A  Passage  of  Hawk”  (McGraw- 
Hill).  His  “Ada  Dallas,”  about 
Louisiana  politics,  recently  was 
made  into  a  movie  by  MGM. 

“Cuts,  Borders,  and  Orna¬ 
ments,”  a  New  York  Public 
Library  booklet  of  old-fashioned 
printers’  ornaments  selected 
from  the  Library’s  Robinson- 
Pforzheimer  .Typographical  Col¬ 
lection,  has  just  been  published 
(Public  Relations  Office,  The 
New  York  Public  Library,  Fifth 
Ave.  and  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 
44  sheets  of  cuts.  $2.50).  This 
booklet,  planned  as  a  sampler 
and  as  a  source  book  for  direct 
use,  supplements  an  introductory 
broadside  of  alphabets  from  the 
collection  entitled  “Old-Fash¬ 
ioned  Type  Specimens,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Library  in  1958 
and  still  available  at  75c. 

“Writer’s  Market  ’63” 
(Writer’s  Digest,  22  E.  12th  St., 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio.  Edited  by 
Richard  Rosenthal.  596  pages. 
$5.95)  lists  3,500  markets  classi¬ 
fied  by  subject  matter  for  free¬ 
lance  writers. 

“The  Politics  of  John  W. 
Dafoe  and  the  Free  Press"  by 
Dr.  Ramsay  Cook,  assistant  his¬ 
tory  professor.  University  of 
Toronto  (University  of  Toronto 
Press,  Toronto  5,  Canada.  April 
20.  305  pages.  $5.95)  recounts 
the  political  infiuence  of  Mr. 
Dafoe,  editor  of  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Free  Press  from  1901 
to  1944.  Mr.  Dafoe,  a  Wilsonian 
believer  in  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  in  an  isolationist  area  and 
era,  played  a  powerful  and  per¬ 
sistant  role  in  Canadian  politics. 
The  author  ranks  the  late  Mr. 
Dafoe  with  such  infiuential  po¬ 
litical  editors  in  the  last  two 
centuries  of  Canadian  life  as 
Joseph  Howe,  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  George  Brown,  and 
Henri  Bourassa. 
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High-speed  and  compatibility!  That’s  the  Teletypesetter 
story.  TTS*  high-speed  Operating  Units  TOU-75  and  TOU- 
75-3  are  specifically  designed  for  Intertype  Monarch  and 
Linotype  Elektron  fully-automatic  tape-operated  linecasting 
machines.  These  units  are  time-tested  and  proven  for  the 
high  performance  required  for  full<apacity  production. 

Installed,  they  are  integral  with  the  linecasting  machines 
and  require  no  additional  floor  space.  Being  mechanical  in 
function,  they  are  easily  maintained  and  serviced  by  your 


present  composing  room  machinists. 

Whatever  your  requirements— For  high-speed  full<apacity 
linecasting,  specify  Teletypesetter.  It’s  the  only  completely 
integrated  system  of  matched  components  for  automatic  oper¬ 
ation  of  linecasting  equipment  by  tape.  There  are  five  jjer- 
forators  in  the  TTS  line  and  eight  types  of  operating  units 
for  all  makes  and  models  of  linecasting  machines.  You  select 
and  pay  only  for  what  you  need. 

Get  the  whole  story.  Mail  this  coupon  today! 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equlpmant,  D«pt.  TTS  10 
221  Fairchild  Avwhm,  Plolnvlaw,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 

O  FIoom  Mild  ma  complal#  infermatloa  on  TalatypoMtlor. 

O  FIoom  hovo  a  TolotypoMttor  FrodvcHeii  Eiifinoor  coll  o«  im. 
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GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  A  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO,  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU..  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 
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CIRCULATION 


Employer  Liable 
For  Boy’s  Safety 


A  recent  lejfal  decision  re- 
poiled  in  the  Federal  Supple¬ 
ment  (212  FS  32,  Pa.)  merits 
close  study  by  circulation  man¬ 
agers  since  it  involves  a  tight 
question  of  i-esponsibility  for  a 
boy’s  safety  even  though  he  is 
considered  to  be  in  business  for 
himself. 

Dismissal  of  an  action  against 
Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc.  for 
failure  to  provide  a  safe  place 
for  a  13-year-old  carrier  to  work 
was  refused  by  a  federal  judge. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  the  boy 
was  carrying  a  bag  of  approxi¬ 
mately  75  newspapers  while  he 
was  walking  along  a  busy  high- 
w'ay.  He  was  fatally  injured  by 
an  automobile. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  had  failed  to  provide  a 
safe  place  for  the  boy  to  work 
and  had  permitted  and  caused 
him  to  travel  a  dangerous  route. 

The  publisher  answered  that 
the  boy  was  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor  and  the  publisher  had 
no  control  of  the  means  by 
which  the  boy  was  to  perform 
his  work.  The  place  the  boy 
chose  to  stand  or  the  road  he 
elected  to  travel  was  solely  up 
to  the  boy. 


The  Wrong  Label 


But  the  court  held  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  publisher  to  con¬ 
sider  the  safety  of  the  boy.  The 
court  said :  “It  is  true  that  free¬ 
dom  to  choose  the  means  by 
which  one’s  work  is  to  be  done 
or  freedom  from  the  right  of 
control  over  it  by  the  other,  is 
the  decisive  test  in  the  determi¬ 
nation  whether  the  relationship 
is  that  of  independent  contrac¬ 
tor  or  employee. 

“But  whether  one  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  or  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  another  is  not  to  be 
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decided  by  the  label  which  they 
placed  upon  their  relationship. 
It  is  determined  on  an  independ¬ 
ent  examination  of  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances.  In  this 
evaluation,  of  couree,  the  desig¬ 
nation  which  they  place  upon 
their  relationship  is  of  some 
value  as  evidence  but  the  wrong 
label  deliberately  attached  to  a 
bundle  of  circumstances  cannot 
alone  alter  the  relationship 
which  the  law  will  determine 
from  the  facts. 

“The  newsboy’s  relationship 
to  the  newspaper  publisher  is 
not  one  in  which  the  factual 
circumstances  ai-e  inevitably  so 
similar  that  its  legal  conse¬ 
quences  must  always  be  the 
same.” 

The  court  reviewed  the  rules 
of  law  groverning  the  liability 
assumed  by  an  employer  for  in¬ 
juries  to  underage  employes, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
they  might  be  qualified  as  in¬ 
dependent  contractors. 

“If  the  publisher  made  this 
boy  an  independent  contractor 
it  owed  to  him  as  an  infant  the 
duty  not  to  require  him  to  per¬ 
form  work  which  it  knew,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  age,  experience  and 
knowledge,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  do  with  reasonable  safety  to 
himself,”  the  court  said. 

“Certainly  one  who  contracts 
with  an  infant  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  work  as  an  independent 
contractor  owes  to  him  no  less 
than  to  an  outsider  the  duty  not 
to  be  negligent.  Liability  in  such 
cases  is  founded  on  ordinary 
negligence  —  lack  of  reasonable 
care  under  the  circumstances. 
Even  a  supplier  of  chattels  for 
use  by  one  he  should  know  is 
likely,  because  of  his  youth  or 
inexperience,  to  use  them  negli¬ 
gently  and  thereby  harm  him¬ 
self  or  others,  is  liable  for  so 
doing.  .  .  , 

Employer’s  Duty 

“Within  the  limits  of  what 
this  publisher  had  reason  to 
know  its  so-called  contract  re¬ 
quired  the  infant  independent 
contractor  to  do,  its  duty  is  no 
different  in  substance  from  that 
of  an  employer  of  an  infant  em¬ 
ploye.  In  the  case  of  a  young 
person  it  is  the  duty  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  take  notice  of  age  and 
ability  and  to  use  ordinary  care 
to  protect  him  from  risks  which 
he  cannot  properly  appreciate 
and  to  which  they  should  not  be 
exposed. 

“The  duty  in  such  cases  to 


warn  and  instruct  grows  natu¬ 
rally  out  of  the  ignorance  or  in¬ 
experience  of  the  employes.  In 
view  of  the  youth  and  want  of 
experience  in  the  business  on 
the  part  of  the  boy  it  was  neces¬ 
sarily  a  question  for  the  jury 
whether  his  employer  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  warned  and  instructed 
him  about  the  dangers  of  the 
employment  and  how  to  avoid 
them  or  had  done  all  that  was 
reasonably  necessary  to  protect 
him  from  injury.” 

Then  quoting  from  an  earlier 
decision,  the  court  added : 
“There  is  another  duty  which 
the  employer  owes  to  the  child 
or  infant  and  that  is  to  inform 
him  of  the  dangers  connected 
with  the  services  in  which  he  is 
employed.  If  that  information 
taken  in  connection  with  what 
the  employe  must  know  from  his 
personal  observation  is  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  understand 
clearly  the  dangers  to  which  he 
is  exposed,  then  the  duty  is  dis¬ 
charged  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployer. 

“If  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  the  employer  must  perceive 
that  the  boy  has  not  the  capacity 
to  realize  the  dangers  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  he  ought  not  to 
be  put  in  that  employment.” 

Against  this  background  the 
court  stated  its  conclusion  that 
these  facts  sustained  the  action 
before  it  for  the  death  of  this 
boy.  “The  status  of  the  victim 
as  an  infant,  therefore,  makes 
the  labeling  of  him  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  the  begin¬ 
ning  rather  than  the  end  of  the 
question  whether  the  publisher 
owed  him  a  special  duty  of  care 
and  protection,”  the  court  said. 
“For  the  extent  of  such  duty 
depends  on  the  publisher’s 
knowledge  of  his  need  for  such 
protection  and  care. 

“This  is  an  independent  mat¬ 
ter  depending  on  the  individual 
abilities,  experience,  knowledge 
and  capacity  of  the  infant  whose 
conduct  is  involved  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  case  and  not  upon  some 
universal  standard  applicable  to 
all  in  the  same  class.” 

Full-Pa|je  Sendoff 
For  ‘Morse’  Veteran 

Durham,  N.  C. 

R.  C.  Boutwell,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  Associated  Press  employes 
whose  service  included  operation 
of  a  Morse  key,  retired  March 
30.  Ray  Hudson,  chief  of  traffic 
at  the  AP’s  Charlotte  bureau, 
was  on  hand  for  the  ceremony 
at  the  DurhMm  Morning  Herald. 

Mr.  Boutwell  hsid  finished 
more  than  43  years  with  the 
AP.  The  Herald-Sun  News¬ 
papers  marked  the  occasion  with 
a  full-page  spread.  He  plans  to 
live  in  retirement  on  his  40-acre 
farm  near  Durham. 


Des  Moines 
Circulation 
Up,  Net  Off 

Des  Moines 

New  circulation  peaks  were 
reached  during  1962  by  the  Dea 
Moines  Tribune  (123,333,  Sept. 
30,  1962)  and  the  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter  (515,464,  Sept.  30,  1962), 
Kenneth  MacDonald,  executive 
president  and  editor,  reported 
recently  at  the  annual  stock¬ 
holders  meeting  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company. 

The  morning  Register  (224,- 
103,  Sept.  30,  1962)  also  showed 
circulation  gains,  he  said. 

Particularly  outstanding,  he 
added,  was  the  Register’s  circu¬ 
lation  showing  in  the  Davenport 
and  Sioux  City  areas.  There  was 
a  greater  increase  in  those  two 
cities  than  in  any  others  in  Iowa 
in  spite  of  heavy  local  morning 
newspaper  competition. 

Oassified  Incrcasee 

Advertising  revenues  showed 
increases  in  classified  and  farm 
classifications,  but  national  and 
retail  dropped  off  slightly  in 
comparison  with  1961. 

Mr.  MacDonald  reported  that 
general  revenue  for  1962  was 
up  slightly,  but  expenses  had 
increased  $16,000  over  1961  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  4  percent  decline 
in  the  net. 

Noting  that  the  Register  and 
Tribune  are  in  the  unique  posi¬ 
tion  of  serving  an  entire  state, 
Mr.  McDonald  said: 

“Because  we  sell  on  top  of 
local  papers  all  over  Iowa,  we 
must  have  an  extra  dimension 
in  our  editorial  comment.  We 
must  provide  our  readers  with 
news  and  services  which  they 
cannot  get  in  their  hometown 
papers.  If  we  fail  to  do  that, 
we  literally  have  no  reason  for 
existing.” 

He  described  the  company  as 
“sound  and  healthy”  and  able  to 
handle  any  future  problems, 
concluding: 

“We  are  engaged  in  more  than 
a  business  here.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  necessary  public  service  to 
the  people  of  Iowa.  We  are 
supplying  the  people  of  the  state 
with  the  information  they  must 
have  and  if  we  perform  that  job 
well,  we  have  good  reason  for 
pride.”  ^ 

Buys  Prinlery 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Controlling  interest  in  Hall 
and  Bill  Printing  Company, 
Willimantic,  Conn.,  has  been 
purchased  by  E.  Malcolm  Stan- 
nard,  associate  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times. 
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so  MUCH  RIDES  ON  A  TURN  OF  THE  WHEEL 

Truck-loadings  are  now  a  top  index  of  U.S.  business.  When  truck  wheels  turn,  America  hums.  With¬ 
out  trucks — well,  when  you  realize  everything  you  eat,  wear  or  use  travels  by  truck,  you  know  how 
much  rides  on  each  turn  of  the  wheel,  how  much  trucks  mean  to  industry,  agriculture,  commerce. 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 

Amsrican  Trucking  Atsociationa,  Inc.  •  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


The  people  at  Chase  Manhattan  speak  up 

George  Champion  and  David  Rockefeller, 
Chairman  and  President  of  New  York's 
largest  bank,  give  their  views 
on  the  theme  and  purpose  of  the 
New  York  World's  Fair 
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David  Rockefeller  standing,  George  Champion  seated.  Photographed  in  the  Chairman’s  office  by  Mark  Shaw. 

on  World  Peace  Through  Understanding 


Our  bank  wishes  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  success 
beyond  even  expectation. 

Global-minded  and  global  operative  as  we  are,  we  put 
deep  trust  in  the  dream  of  international  peace.  We  believe 
that  free  men  in  free  nations  can  come  to  know  one  another 
and  trade  together  so  interdependently  that  the  classic 
causes  of  armed  conflict  will  ultimately  become  extinct. 

Perhaps  we  cannot,  in  our  time,  educate  away  the  sus¬ 
picions  and  superstitions  that  keep  free  men  living  in  free 


economies  apart.  But  we  can  keep  everlastingly  at  the  task, 
remembering  always  the  difference  between  the  patronage 
that  stoops  down  and  the  fellowship  that  uplifts. 

We  pray  that  Peace  Through  Understanding  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  world  one  day.  And  we  are  certain  that 
the  global  impact  of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  theme  will 
give  material  aid  to  the  prayer  of  all  mankind. 

THE  CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK  Q 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Neal  P.  Fahy  has  l»een  named 
Chicago  news  bureau  chief  for  hair- 
child  Publications,  effective  Apr.  29. 
Mr.  Fahy,  who  is  currently  head  of 
Fairchild’s  St.  Louis  bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ralph  Jones,  resigned.  Mr. 
Fahy  joinwl  the  company  as  a  copy 
boy  and  cub  reporter  in  19.S1. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  bec.ame  as¬ 
sociate  men’s  clothing  editor  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  and  in 
May,  19.59,  was  promoted  to  men’s 
clothing  «^itor.  He  assumed  his 
present  position  in  Feb.,  1960. 


Alfred  D.  Cook,  editor  of  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS,  will  speak  on 
“News  and  the  Engineer”  before  the 
Professional  Group  on  Ei^neering 
Writing  and  SpeecJi.  Detroit  Section, 
in  Detroit  on  Apr.  18.  He  will  dis-  | 
cuss  the  engineer’s  role  in  news  i 
about  electronics  and  space  and  will  I 
speak  about  what  makes  news  for  | 
the  business  press;  how  a  newspa-  ; 
per  gathers  information;  what  some  ^ 
of  its  sources  are;  how  a  newspaper  1 
is  assembled.  | 


Two  of  HOME  furnishings! 
daily’s  New  York  editorial  staff 
will  assist  Fairchild’s  High  Point 
bureau  chief,  A.  W.  Stamey,  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  11-city  Southern  Spring 
Furniture  Market,  in  North  Carolina, 
Apr.  19-26.  Louis  Gropp  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Melton,  accompani^  by  pho¬ 
tographer  Nick  Machalaba,  will 
make  the  market  swing  through 
Blowing  Rock,  Drexel,  Greensboro, 
Hickory,  High  Point,  Lenoir,  Lex-  j 
ington,  Salisbury,  Statesville,  Thom-  1 
asville  and  Winston-Salem.  I 


Charles  A1  verson  has  joined  Fair- 
child  on  the  news  staff  of  SUPER-  i 
MARKCT  NEWS,  where  he  will 
head  the  operations  section  of  the  | 
paper.  He  was  formerly  managing  | 
editor  of  Town  &  Village  in  New 
York. 


The  403,199  lines  of  advertising  car¬ 
ried  by  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  dur¬ 
ing  March,  1963,  was  greater  than  i 
the  ad  linage  in  any  one-month  per¬ 
iod  in  the  six-year  history  of  the 
paper.  This  includes  the  141,255 
lines  of  advertising  in  the  March  25 
issue  of  the  paper,  which  was  the 
largest  single  issue  of  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS  ever  published.  i 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Iwt  12th  St.,  Nmv  York,  N.  Y. 


Enoch  Norem  Retires; 
Newsman  for  43  Years 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Enoch  Norem,  associate  editor 
of  the  Globe-Gazette,  recently  re¬ 
tired  after  spending:  43  years  as 
a  newspaperman.  As  the  paper’s 
associate  editor,  Mr.  Norem  for 
more  than  a  decade  assisted  Earl 
Hall  with  editorial  writing;  and 
other  allied  duties. 

Mr.  Norem,  known  for  his 
column  “Straws,”  a  column  of 
local  oddities,  wit  and  wisdom, 
was  city  editor  for  30  years. 

Prior  to  that  he  worked  for  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Press  and 
Omaha  Bee. 

Mr.  Norem,  67,  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Odella  Rye,  will  re¬ 
main  in  Mason  City  in  retire¬ 
ment. 

*  .  * 

Sandy  Smith — from  reporter, 
Chicago  Tribune,  to  reporting 
staff,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

*  .  * 

Edward  Nicieuewski  —  from 
city  editor.  Rapid  City  (S,  D.) 
Journal,  to  general  assignment, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

Bea  Pate — appointed  society 
editor,  Huntinf^n  Beach  edi¬ 
tion,  Orange  Coast  (Calif.) 
Daily  Pilot. 

*  .  * 

Vivian  Griffith — appointed 
editor,  California  Publisher 
magazine  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  « 

Deke  Houlgate  —  resigned 
from  special  events  department, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  to 
open  PR  agency.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Will  Kern,  sports 
editor.  Orange  County  section. 
Mr.  Kem  is  succeeded  by  Al 
Carr,  former  sports  editor. 
Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  Daily 
News.  James  Barnett,  sports 
editor.  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily 
News — to  sports  staff.  Garden 
Grove  Daily  News. 


We  Find  Job*  For 

EDITORS 

WRITERS 

on 

Trade  Magazine* 
Company  Magazines 
Technical  Magazines 
Newsstand  Magazines 
and 

Pubiic  Reiation*  Departments 
Saiaried  Jobs  Only 
No  Free  Lance 


Retirement  Brings 
Changes  at  Hastings 

Hastings,  Neb. 

With  retirement  on  April  1 
of  Lloyd  P.  Kissingrer  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  fo  the  Hastings 
Daily  Tribune,  other  staff 
changes  have  taken  place.  They 
are: 

Donald  Wolf,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  to  office  manager ; 

Robert  L.  Hunter,  advertising 
manager,  will  also  be  assistant 
to  the  publisher; 

Burt  James,  managing  editor, 
to  editor. 

Mr.  Kissinger  was  business 
manager  and  general  manager 
22  years.  He  will  continue  to 
serve  on  the  boards  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Broadcasting  Company 
and  the  Nebraska  Television 
Corp.,  Fred  A.  Seaton,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said. 

*  *  * 

Charles  G.  Warnick,  former 
reporter,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer — from  Kentucky  Tourist 
and  Travel  Department  director 
to  deputy  director.  Office  of  In¬ 
formation  Services,  Federal  Avi¬ 
ation  Agency,  Washington. 

*  *  . 

Bill  Mears — from  city  room, 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register,  to 
Garden  Grove  bureau. 

*  *  • 

John  Beck — from  dispatch  to 
assistant  circulation  manager, 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dale  Brott  —  named 
circulation  manager,  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Trib¬ 
une. 

«  *  * 

Jack  Cain — from  salesman 
to  retail  advertising  manager. 
Red  Bluff  (Calif.)  Record- 
Searchlight.  He  will  also  be 
assistant  advertising  director. 

«  •  * 

Lynne  Watson,  formerly  re¬ 
porter,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
i  Ledger — to  general  assignment 
I  reporter,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


King  Durkee  Heads 
Copley  Program 

San  Diego 

Paul  A.  Terry,  organizer  and 
director  of  the  Department  of 
Education  for  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  been  named  manager  of  the 
western  office  of  Freedoms  Foun¬ 
dation  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Terry  joined  the  Copley 
organization  after  retirement 
from  the  Navy  as  a  commander 
following  29  years’  service. 

King  Durkee,  44,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  Union, 
succeeds  Mr.  Terry.  He  has  been 
a  staff  executive  of  the  Copley 
Editorial  Training  Program 
since  November,  1961. 

*  *  * 

David  Condron,  former  stu¬ 
dent,  Catholic  University  and 
Niagara  University — to  Niaga¬ 
ra  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Chenault — from  wire 
desk,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  to 
telegraph  editor,  succeeding  J. 
Roy  Fitller — retired. 

*  *  * 

George  Todt,  columnist,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner — elected  president,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Chapter,  California  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

*  * 

John  Hughes — from  reporter 


NEWLY  ELECTED— Two  of  tha 
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Datly  Nawi  Racord.  Wemsa't  Waar  Dallr, 
Mam*  Faraiiiiliigt  Dally,  Featwaar  Nawt, 
Saparmarkat  Nawi,  Drag  Naws  Waakly, 
Maa'i  Waar,  Elaictranic  Nawt,  laaki, 
MatalwarUnf  Nawt,  Diraclariat. 
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MORAN  AGENCY 
545  -  5th  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Code  212  Murray  Hill  2-0707 


Connecticut  Daily  Nawtpapan  At- 
sociation's  new  officers  are:  John 
E,  Pfriem,  Bridgeport  Post-Tele¬ 
gram,  first  viceprasidant,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  M.  Carter,  Waterbury  Repub- 
lican-Americon,  president. 
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David  Freeland — from  tele¬ 
graph  editor-reporter,  Cortland 
(N.  Y.)  Standard,  to  reporter, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 


1963 


i 


mention 


to  assistant  state  editor,  Roan¬ 
oke  (Va.)  Times,  He  succeeds 
Newton  Spencer  —  to  the 
Lijnchburg  (Va.)  News  sports 
desk. 

*  * 

William  E.  Hannan — from 
city  editor,  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Adi'oeate,  to  editor,  Leominster 
( .Mass. )  Daily  Enterprise. 

*  ♦  * 

Patricia  Olive — from  tele¬ 
graph  desk,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Re¬ 
porter-News,  to  nifrht  teleffraph 
editor,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Register. 

*  *  « 

Gene  Oishi,  former  UCLA 
journalism  graduate  student — 
joined  Los  Anj^eles  AP  staff. 

*  «  « 

ViRGiNius  Dabney,  editor, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch — the  B’nai  B’rith  civic 
award. 

it  *  if 

Barnard  L.  Collier,  a  con¬ 
tributing  editor  to  Time  maga¬ 
zine  and  former  newspaperman 
— named  chief  Latin  American 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

#  *  * 

Clifford  Sifton,  an  executive 
in  the  Sifton  Newspapers  group 
in  Canada — to  wed  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Crispo  this  Spring.  Mr. 
Sufton,  69,  was  widowed  18 
months  ago.  Mrs.  Crispo’s  hus¬ 
band  died  in  1960. 

*  «  « 

Haines  Colbert  —  from  re¬ 
porter  to  features  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

• 

Sipht-Seeiiip 

Ogden,  Utah 

Murray  M.  Moler,  associate 
editor  of  the  Ogden  Standard- 
Examiner,  has  left  to  join  a 
Navy  task  force  in  the  Pacific 
for  a  demonstration  of  tech¬ 
niques  in  anti-submarine  war¬ 
fare. 


Michael  P.  Metcalf 


Broad  Training  Leads 
To  President’s  Office 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Michael  P.  Metcalf,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Journal-Bulletin  ad¬ 
vertising  department  for  the 
past  year,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
company. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  C.  A.  Watkins, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Metcalf  joined  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  organization  in  the 
summer  of  1957.  He  worked  in 
the  advertising  department  that 
year,  and  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  the  following  summer. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1955  and  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  in  1959, 
Mr.  Metcalf  had  broad  news¬ 
paper  experience  before  coming 
to  the  Journal-Bulletin  on  a 
permanent  basis  in  February 
of  last  year. 

From  September  1959  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1960  he  served  as  a  re- 


SUCCESSFUL  INVESTING 

by 

Roger  E.  Spear 

SUCCESSFUL  INVESTING  is  the  leading 

financial  column  in  a  long  list  of  newspapers 

from  coast  to  coast. 

Here  are  four  reasons  why: 

1.  Roger  E.  Spear  is  an  expert  financial  adviser  who  stresses  the  long-range 
view  and  avoids  the  speculative  "fast-buck"  philosophy. 

2.  The  easy-to-understand  Q  and  A  format  offers  greater  reader  appeal  by 
its  sincere,  warmly  personal  approach. 

3.  Specific  recommendations,  made  after  careful  analysis  and  research, 
provide  readers  with  practical  information. 

4.  Editors  get  the  most  for  thair  invastment  in  this  250-word  five-times-per- 
week  column. 

Writ*,  wire  or  phone  for  rates: 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

2S0  Pork  Avenue,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  YUken  A-7«25  l 
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porter  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  I 
Observer.  He  then  moved  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  where  he 
was  employed  in  both  the  classi¬ 
fied  and  retail  advertising  de-  ' 
partments.  | 

On  returning  to  the  Journal-  ! 
Bulletin  he  served  for  most  of  I 
a  year  in  retail  advertising  sales 
and,  until  his  new  appointment, 
was  engaged  in  both  retail  and 
national  advertising. 


Dick  Fi»ke  Edits 
Banking  Journal 

Richard  E.  Fiske  has  been 
named  Editor  of  Savings  Bank 
Journal  by  Grover  W.  Ensley, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks,  publishers  of 
the  magazine. 

Mr.  Fiske  has  been  associated 
with  financial  and  business  news, 
magazine  and  public  relations 
activities  in  New  York  and 
Boston. 

He  formerly  was  with  The 
Associated  Press — as  night  edi¬ 
tor  in  Boston  and  as  a  financial 
writer  in  New  York.  He  also 
was  news  director  of  the  New 
England  Council  and  an  editor 
of  The  New  Englander. 

In  the  public  relations  field, 
he  was  associated  with  Bozell  & 
Jacobs,  Inc.,  and  the  Manning 
Public  Relations  Firm,  in  New  j 
York. 


You're  Represented 

confidenfially-fhrough 

CADILLAC 

Every  week  wt  are  b«int  muatted  by  j 
more  and  more  publitheri  to  furnith 
oualiflod  apolicantt  for  thoir  imoortant 
oponingi  in  all  departmenti.  FoMowint 
are  a  few  reoreientative  liitino.  which 
have  been  referred  to  CADILLAC  AS¬ 
SOCIATES  during  the  paet  few  daya:  ! 


CITY  EDITOR  _ OPEN 

Want  thoroughly  experienced  man  under 
4i  lor  100.000  7-day  paper. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR _ $15,600 


Capable  of  coordinating  all  editorial  and 
feature  activitiei  to  produce  a  superior 
competitive  product,  without  locino  sipht 
of  the  budget. 

SPORTS  EDITOR _ $  8.000 

Small  daily,  pleasant  town,  modern 
plant.  Prefer  Journalism  degree  and 
throe  to  five  years’  experience. 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT _ $  7.500  I 

Man  about  28-30  to  train  under  director 
who  will  retire  in  three  years.  Collops 
graduate,  some  experience  necessary. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  _ $14,000 

Top  staff  Job  reguires  outstanding  man  ' 

with  department  storo  background.  I 

NATIONAL  MANAGER _ to  $17,500 

Need  aggressive  leader  who  can  increase 
national  revenue  in  non -competitive 
market. 

Send  your  resume,  or  write  us  in  con- 
fldonce  that  your  identity  will  bo  pro¬ 
tected. 

Karl  Natlewt 

CADILLAC  ASSOCIAnS,  INC. 

29  E.  Madlsoa  BM«.,  Chicago  2.  III.  ' 

FlhaMcial  6-9400 

“Where  More  Executives  Find 
Their  Positions  Than  Anywhere 
Else  in  the  World." 
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PENNSYL  VAIVWA 
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From  the  “Keystone  State” 
comes  a  large  part  of  the  steel 
that  goes  into  America’s  auto¬ 
mobiles.  The  drivers  of  some 
of  these  cars  wilt  save  up  to 
$160  on  their  liability  insur¬ 
ance  over  the  next  nine  years 
as  the  result  of  completing 
an  approved  driver  education 
course  in  high  school.  These 
savings  will  result  from  the 
10%  premium  discount  al¬ 
lowed  by  most  insurance 
companies  for  such  courses. 
Unfortunately,  many  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  high  schools  do  not  offer 
approved  courses  and  thus 
many  young  men  will  not  get 
these  savings— as  a  result  over 
the  next  nine-year  period  they 
will  pay  an  extra  $20,323,000 
in  insurance  premiums.  Insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  able  to 
grant  discounts  to  properly 
trained  young  drivers  because 
they  cause  fewer  accidents. 


These  figures  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  taken  from  a  re¬ 
cent  stale-by-state  study  of 
the  impact  of  driver  educa¬ 
tion  discounts  upon  automo¬ 
bile  insurance  premiums.  To 
obtain  the  facts  for  your  state 
contact  any  one  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Information  Institute 
offices  listed  below. 


EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 
Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 
Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phono:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 
Phone;  CEntral  5-9397 


INSURANCE 

INFORMATION 

INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street  VVfi/ 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 


A  Public  Information  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Acancy,  Supported  by  Mora  Than 
300  Capital  Stock  Insuranct  Companies 
Throu(h  Eight  Industry  Associations 
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Arthur  Ford  Retires; 
Elliott  Is  Now  Editor 


London,  Ont. 

Appointment  of  John  K. 
Elliott  as  editor  of  the  London 
Free  Press,  succeeding^  Arthur 
R.  Ford,  has  been  announced  by 
Walter  J.  Blackburn,  president 
and  managringr  director  of  Lon¬ 
don  Free  Press  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  Limited. 

Since  joining  the  Free  Press 
in  1936,  Mr.  Elliott  has  been 
editorial  assistant  to  Mr.  Ford, 
vicepresident  and  editor-in-chief, 
who  has  been  appointed  Editor 
Emeritus. 

Mr.  Elliott  was  bom  in  Lon¬ 
don,  of  Scottish  and  Irish  parent¬ 
age,  and  lived  for  a  few  years 
in  Winnipeg.  He  studied  econom¬ 
ics,  political  science  and  history 
at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  the  university 
newspaper.  He  joined  the  Lon¬ 
don  Advertiser  in  1934  as  wire 
editor  and  assistant  editorial 
writer. 

After  the  Advertiser  ceased 
publication  in  1936,  he  joined 
the  Free  Press  as  literary  edi¬ 
tor  and  editorial  assistant  to 
Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Western  Ontario  since  its 
inception  in  1945,  lecturing  on 
editorial  and  critical  writing. 

Continues  Column 

Mr.  Ford  will  continue  to 
write  his  Saturday  columns  on 
world  and  local  affairs. 

Recogfnized  as  the  dean  of 
Canadian  newspapermen,  Mr. 
Ford  has  also  won  acclaim  in 
other  fields.  He  was  the  first 
Londoner  to  be  named  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  serving  in  the  role  for 
eight  years,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors 
for  33  years.  The  university 
awarded  him  an  honorary  Doc¬ 
torate  of  Laws  degree  in  1960. 

He  was  president  of  The 
Canadian  Press  from  1942  to 
1944  and  was  elected  honorary 
president  in  1948.  During  his 
term  as  president,  he  visited 
Australia  as  war  correspondent 
and  later  was  a  delegrate  to  the 
World  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information  at  Geneva, 

He  has  reported  many  big 
stories  in  the  60  years  since  he 
first  smelled  printer’s  ink  in 
Stratford  in  1903.  They  included 
the  cyclone  which  slashed 
through  Regina;  the  fire  which 
destroyed  Canada’s  House  of 
Commons;  such  international 
disasters  as  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic,  and  such  landmarks  in 


Arthur  R.  Ford 

human  progress  as  the  birth  of 
the  United  Nations  at  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Ford  was  born  in  Port 
Edward,  Ontario,  and  started 
his  newspaper  career  as  a  cub 
reporter  with  the  Stratford  Her¬ 
ald.  His  career  continued  at  the 
Ottawa  Journal  and  a  New 
York  financial  daily.  Later  he 
joined  the  Winnipeg  Telegram 
and  then  the  Winnipeg  Tribune. 
He  was  reporter  for  the  Winni¬ 
peg  Telegram  in  Ottawa  from 
1911  to  1916;  the  Toronto  News 
from  1916  to  1920,  ser\’ing  at 
the  same  time  as  assistant  to 
the  chief  correspondent  for  the 
London  ( Eng. )  Times.  He  joined 
the  Free  Press  as  editor  in  1920. 
• 

Fla.  Sporlswrilers 
Pick  Contest  Winners 

Tampa,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald  dominated 
the  1963  Florida  Sportswriters 
Association  contest  by  winning 
five  awards.  The  Herald  won 
three  first  place  awards,  all  of 
them  going  to  Luther  Evans,  and 
two  second  place  awards,  gfoing 
to  Ed  Pope  and  Dick  Evans. 

The  Tampa  Times  was  the 
only  other  double  first  prize 
winner.  Sports  editor  Bill  Blodg¬ 
ett  was  first  in  public  service 
and  the  Times  also  won  front 
page  makeup  for  papers  under 
50,000  circulation. 

• 

Firefighters’  Prizes 

Robert  Cameron,  reporter  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  won  the 
Toronto  Firefighters’  Associa¬ 
tion  award  for  the  best  story 
on  a  Toronto  fire  during  1962. 
Jim  Kennedy,  photographer  of 
the  Telegram,  won  top  prize  for 
the  best  fire  photo  of  the  year. 
Both  were  awarded  $300. 


John  K.  Elliott 

Sudhoff  Succeeds 
Linn  in  M.E.  Post 

Cincinnati 
Woodrow  G.  Sudhoff  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Post  and  Times-Star,  succeed¬ 
ing  Robert  A.  Linn,  who  died 
lecently. 

Dick  Thornburg,  editor,  also 
announced  that  Philip  Sauer 
will  replace  Mr.  Sudhoff  as  news 
editor,  a  post  the  latter  held  13 
years. 


“Woody”  attended  Earlham 
College  in  his  native  Richmond, 
Ind.,  and  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  worked  on  Richmond  and 
Dayton,  newspapers  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Cincinnati  Post  20  years 
ago  as  a  copyreader. 

Mr.  Sauer  went  to  the  former 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  in  1934, 
as  copy  boy,  reporter,  assistant 
news  editor  and  news  editor.  In 
1958,  the  Times-Star  merged 
with  the  Post,  he  joined  the  pa¬ 
per  as  assistant  news  editor. 

• 

Day  for  Estes 

Longview,  Tex. 

The  Longview  City  Commis¬ 
sion  set  aside  April  3  of  Texas 
Industrial  Week  as  Carl  Estes 
Day  “as  a  token  of  our  esteem 
and  respect  and  in  public  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  unparalleled  leader¬ 
ship  and  invaluable  contribu¬ 
tions  he  has  made  and  continues 
to  make  to  establishment  of  a 
strong  economic  base  through 
industrial  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  in  Longview  and  our  neigh¬ 
boring  region.”  Mr.  Estes  is 
publisher  of  the  Longview  Jour¬ 
nal  and  News. 


Okay  Guild 
Increases 
In  Chicago 

Chicago 

Increases  in  minimums  rang¬ 
ing  up  to  $12  over  a  two-year 
period  for  five-year  reporters 
are  provided  in  a  contract 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  the  Sun-Times  and 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild. 

Reporters  with  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  paid  $158  week¬ 
ly  the  first  year  and  $162  the 
second  under  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  which  will  be  signed 
shortly. 

The  agreement  has  a  new 
classification  for  assistant  city 
editors,  three  on  each  paper. 
Minimum  the  first  year  is  $184 
and  $188  the  second. 

Other  minimums  include : 
Telegraph  editors,  columnists, 
movie  critics  etc.,  $180  and  $184, 
an  increase  of  $11  over  a  two- 
year  period;  copy  editors,  i-e- 
write,  makeup,  sports  writers 
etc.,  $170  and  $174,  an  $11  in¬ 
crease. 

Ag^reement  also  was  reached 
that  there  shall  be  discussion 
at  four  meetings  during  the  life 
of  the  contract  concerning  com¬ 
pensation  for  employes  whose 
work  is  distributed  as  part  of 
the  Daily  News  wire  service. 

This  included  an  oral  agree¬ 
ment  that  management  is  in  no 
way  departing  from  its  present 
principle  on  compensation  for 
re-use  of  copy  written  for  the 
two  newspapers.  Such  payment 
has  been  up  to  the  discretion  of 
the  papers’  editors. 

• 

Nevada  Expands 
Open  Record  Act 

Carson  City,  Nev. 

Municipal  books  and  records 
are  now  open  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion  under  terms  of  an  amended 
Nevada  law.  The  measure  signed 
by  Governor  Grant  Sawyer  ex¬ 
pands  provisions  long  applied  to 
state  and  county  records.  A 
penalty  is  provided  for  viola¬ 
tions. 

New  Sunday  Section 

Houston 

“Perspective,”  a  new  section, 
was  recently  added  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  Houston  Post.  The  section 
features  background  and  inter¬ 
pretation  that  will  aid  in  the 
full  understanding  of  current 
events.  “Perspective”  also  re¬ 
ports  the  new  and  interesting  in 
books  and  art,  and  spotlights  ad¬ 
vances  in  science,  medicine  and 
education. 
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Star  Is  75 
Years  Old 
In  Rockford 


What  Is  the 

Monthly  Investment  Plan? 


Rockford,  Ill. 

Celebratinfr  its  75th  anniver-  i 
sary,  the  Rockford  Morning  Star  I 
pave  its  readers  a  fine  reproduc-  i 
tion  of  the  front  page  of  the  I 
newspaper’s  first  issue  March  i 

20,  1888.  I 

The  colorful  six-section,  98- 
page  anniversary  edition,  called 
the  “Diamond  Star,”  also  had  a  , 
regular  Page  One,  which  carried 
greetings  from  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  to  E.  Kenneth  Todd,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  Register-Republic. 

Mr.  Todd,  recalling  the  Star’s 
first  issue,  a  six-page  edition  ; 
delivered  to  1,200  original  sub¬ 
scribers,  reaffirmed  the  1888  edi¬ 
torial  philosophy  of  J.  Stanley 
Browne,  the  paper’s  first  editor, 
to  strive  for  complete  fairness 
in  the  treatment  of  people  and 
in  the  discussion  of  public  issues. 
The  Star,  at  that  time,  pledged 
“to  shine  for  all.” 

Rockford’s  growth  from  six  to 
28  square  miles  was  depicted  in 
a  seven-column  color  map  in  the 
anniversary  edition.  The  theme, 
“75  Years  of  Progress,”  was 
stressed  in  special  stories  and 
advertisements. 

Sixteen  of  the  96  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  all  section  fronts,  were 
in  color.  One  page  featured  a 
chronology  of  important  events 
during  the  75-year  span. 

The  special  edition  had  a  | 
press  run  of  57,500.  Average 
weekday  circulation  of  the  Star 
is  54,500.  I 

The  Star  also  printed  a  spe-  | 
cial  book  commemorating  the  i 
anniversary  and  reproducing  in  I 
75  pages  historical  events  of  | 
Rockford  and  the  world  that  j 
made  newspaper  headlines. 

• 

Better  News  Service  I 

At  Vatican  Council 

Vatican  City 

Plans  are  being  made  for 
better  news  coverage  when  the  i 
Vatican  Council  reconvenes  ' 
Sept.  8. 

Plans  for  an  improved  infor¬ 
mation  service  were  submitted 
in  a  report  by  Archbishop.  Peri- 
cle  Felici,  secretary  general  of 
the  council.  The  report  was  ' 
drafted  with  the  help  of  Msgr. 
Fausto  Vallainc,  head  of  the  * 
council  press  office,  who  also 
attended  the  meeting.  j 

All  commission  members  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  favorable,  in 
varying  degrees,  with  the  idea  i 
that  information  facilities  should 
be  broadened.  i 


The  Monthly  In¬ 
vestment  Plan,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  MIP, 
is  a  way  of  buying 
stock  through  New 
York  Stock  Exchange 
member  firms  monthly  or  quarterly 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  instead  of 
all  at  one  time  with  a  lump  sum  of 
money.  Here’s  how  it  works. 

Suppose  you  would  like  to  own 
stock  in  one  of  the  1150  corporations 
with  stock  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  but  you  don’t  have 
an  accumulation  of  cash  to  buy  a 
number  of  shares  at  one  time.  You 
can  open  an  MIP  account  with  as 
little  as  $40  or  as  much  more  as  you 
like  and  start  buying  the  stock  you 
choose  by  the  dollar’s  worth  instead 
of  by  the  share,  just  as  you  can  buy 
gasoline  by  the  dollar’s  worth  in¬ 
stead  of  the  gallon.  Merrill  Lynch, 
acting  as  your  broker,  deducts  the 
standard  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
commission  from  your  check  or  mon¬ 
ey  order  and  buys  for  you  at  the  odd- 
lot  price  as  many  shares  and  frac¬ 
tions  of  shares  as  the  rest  of  your 
money  will  buy,  figuring  fractions  to 
the  fourth  decimal  point.  You  share 
in  any  dividends  that  are  declared  by 
the  company.  And  as  soon  as  you 
own  at  least  one  full  share  of  stock, 
you  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  share-ownership,  including  the 
right  to  vote  for  direetors. 

The  Monthly  Investment  Plan  is 
non-contractual,  which  means  that 
you  can  skip  a  payment  or  discon¬ 
tinue  your  plan  any  time  you  wish 
—without  penalty.  But  you  are  more 
likely  to  benefit  if  you  make  your  pay¬ 
ments  regularly  every  month  or  every 
quarter.  In  that  way,  your  holdings 
grow  more  rapidly,  and  you  have  the 
advantages  of  an  investing  technique 
called  dollar ’Cost  averaging,  often 
used  by  large  institutional  investors. 

Dollar  cost  averaging  is  the  invest¬ 


ment  of  a  set  sum  of  money  in  the 
same  stock  at  regular  intervals  over  a 
period  of  time,  regardless  of  any  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  price  of  the  stock— thus 
enabling  you  to  capitalize  on  price 
fluctuations  instead  of  just  worrying 
about  them.  So  you  must  take  into 
account  your  financial  ability  to  con¬ 
tinue  buying  through  periods  of  low 
price  levels.  You  get  more  shares  of 
your  stock  with  the  fixed  amount  of 
money  when  the  stock  is  low  in  price 
and  fewer  shares  as  the  price  rises. 
Thus  if  you  make  consistent  monthly 
or  quarterly  stock  purchases  over  a 
period  of  time  and  your  stock  grad¬ 
ually  drops  in  price,  when  it  rises 
again  and  reaches  a  price  higher  than 
the  average  cost  to  you,  you  show  a 
profit  on  the  greater  number  of  shares 
you  bought  at  lower  prices.  Of  course, 
dollar  cost  averaging  won’t  help  you 
if  you  decide  to  sell  your  stock  when 
the  market  price  is  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  your  purchases,  or  if  the 
stock  you  have  chosen  goes  into  a 
permanent  decline.  But  it  will  enable 
you  to  benefit  from  temporary  down¬ 
swings  in  price. 

With  the  Monthly  Investment  Plan, 
you  can  increase  the  size  of  your 
holdings  more  rapidly  by  having 
Merrill  Lynch  reinvest  your  divi¬ 
dends  automatically.  And  any  time 
you  have  a  windfall,  you  can  increase 
your  payments  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently.  In  fact,  MIP  is  probably 
the  easiest  way  there  is  to  become  a 
part-owner  of  American  business  with 
a  stake  in  the  future  of  our  economy. 
We’ll  help  you  select  a  stock  or  a 
group  of  stocks  to  suit  your  aims,  and 
from  then  on,  you  can  invest  wholly 
by  mail  with  any  amount  of  money 
from  $40  up,  having  your  dividends 
reinvested,  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
share-ownership,  and  participate  in 
the  future  of  our  economy. 

Next  Week:  What  Are  Municipal 
Bonds? 


H  MERRILL  LYNCH, 

PIERCE,  FENNER  Gi  SMITH  INC 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PIN[  STREET.  NEW  YORK  5.  NEW  YORK 
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Three  years  ago  the  Monarch  established  a  new  standard 
of  performance  in  the  composing  room.  Today  it  is  a  proven 
fact.  H  In  every  section  of  the  country,  publishers,  printers 
and  typographers  have  found  that  Monarchs  produce  at  least 
25%  more  than  the  machines  they  replaced.  Monarchs  work. 
They’re  profitable  investments.  Repeat  orders  prove  this. 
H  Yes,  Monarch  machines  have  long  since  passed  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  They  are  paying  their  way  . . .  pouring  out  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  lines  per  day  in  plants  of  every  size.  H 
What  Monarch  is  doing  for  others  it  can  do  for  you  . . .  Now. 
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Looking  down  the  conveyor  line  in  the  Mail  Room  of  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 


Curtiss  Transfer,  stacker  and  surrounding  belt.  Worker  directs  bundles 
by  foot  control  to  opposite  side  of  roller  conveyor  to  wire-tying  machine. 


Tying  machines  deposit  bundles  on  long  leather  belt  conveyors  run¬ 
ning  in  opposite  directions,  with  deflectors.  Conveyors  move  up  to 
48,000  papers  per  hour. 
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PIsnt  *  Equipment 

Atlanta  Travelog;  Seeing 
Automation  in  Mail  Room 


By  Bah  Bisseli 

Before  we  start  our  tour  of 
the  Mail  Room  of  the  Atlanta 
Newspapers  Inc.,  let’s  examine 
the  maprnitude  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  problem.  A  copy  of  the 
paper  varies  in  size  from  24  to 
as  much  as  80  paf^es.  On  the 
Journal,  multiply  that  sinj^le 
copy  by  280,000  daily,  divided 
into  six  editions;  and  multiply 
the  Constitution  by  215,000  daily 
divided  by  five  editions.  Sunday 
is  530,000  divided  into  four  edi¬ 
tions,  with  an  added  530,000 
comics,  maprazines  and  feature 
sections. 

We  receive  the  papers  in  the 
Mail  Room  throujfh  our  new 
stackers  from  ^iant  Goss  presses 
on  an  intricate  conveyor  system 
at  speeds  upward  of  50,000  per 
hour.  Previous  to  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Cutler- Hammer 
stackers  the  newspapers  were 
delivered  onto  a  conveyor  table 
or  apron  and  had  to  be  labori¬ 
ously  scooped  by  hand  and  placed 
on  the  line.  That  job  required 
several  men  to  handle  it.  Now, 
one  operator  mans  the  stacker 
and  directs  the  flow  of  papers 
with  little  effort. 

As  you  enter  the  Mail  Room 
you  will  see  these  stackers,  lo¬ 
cated  inside  a  roller  conveyor 
l)elt  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe  that  has  tying  ma¬ 
chine  outlets  at  each  end.  There 
are  three  such  belt  arrangements 
in  the  Mail  Room  and  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  these  belts  is  unique 
with  ANI.  Their  purpose  is  to 
eliminate  Iwttlenecks  and  down¬ 
time,  should  there  be  mechanical 
failure  at  the  delivery  end,  plus 
insurance  of  continuous  press 
delivery  at  all  times. 

How  Slacker  Wiwks 

Now,  since  all  of  the  stackers 
are  identical  let’s  take  one  and 
explain  its  function.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  made  by  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  Co.,  oldest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  electrical  controls  in 
the  country.  It  is  a  combination 
of  electronics,  mechanics  and 
pneumatics  and  will  deliver  in 
batches  or  bundles  any  predeter¬ 
mined  number  of  papers  from 


(Reprinted  from  the  Headliner, 
ANI  newspapers’  employe  mag¬ 
azine.  Pictures  by  Joe  McTyre, 
ANI  staff  photographer.) 


the  press  stream  that  is  desired. 
For  any  number  of  papers  re¬ 
quired  in  any  bundle,  a  dial  is 
set  at  the  start  of  the  daily  run. 
The  papers  flow  under  an  im¬ 
pulse  counter  controlled  by  a 
series  of  transitized  plates  with¬ 
in  the  machine.  At  the  preset 
amount  per  bundle,  the  papers 
are  accumulated  on  a  retract¬ 
able  collector  or  blade  and  de¬ 
livered  onto  the  roller  conveyor 
belt. 

For  example,  when  the  counter 
impulses  reach  25,  the  collector 
retracts,  dropping  this  amount 
of  papers  into  the  stacker 
basket.  Then  simultaneously,  the 
interceptor  begins  collecting  the 
second  25  newspapers.  The  col¬ 
lector  returns,  relieving  the  in¬ 
terceptor  and  the  stacker  basket 
rotates  at  180  degrees  to  reverse 
the  paper  fold  in  order  to  stabil¬ 
ize  the  bundle.  The  ejecting  ram 
discharges  the  completed  bundle 
on  the  conveyor  belt  and  it  is  on 
its  way  to  the  second  phase. 

As  the  bundle  is  first  ejected 
from  the  stacker,  it  touches  on  a 
unit  known  as  a  Curtis  Trans¬ 
fer,  which  is  foot-controlled  and 
allows  the  operator  to  send  the 
bundle  in  either  direction,  down 
a  straight  line  or  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  belt,  around  a 
meshed  wire  conveyor  at  a  90- 
degree  turn,  to  deliver  the  bundle 
to  an  auxiliary  tying  machine. 

Squeezer  in  IJve 

On  each  of  the  lines  approxi¬ 
mately  25  feet  from  the  stacker, 
the  bundle  enters  a  mechanism 
known  as  a  pacer  or  squeezer. 
The  purpose  of  this  equipment 
is  to  align  and  hold  the  bundle 
until  the  preceding  bundle  is 
underwrapped  and  tied.  Just 
below  this  machine  is  a  Cutler- 
Hammer  Underwrap  unit  that 
places  a  piece  of  kraft  wrapper 
under  the  bundle  as  it  travels. 

We  have  the  distinction  of 
having  field-tested  this  particu¬ 
lar  Underwrap  machine  and  it 
doesn’t  even  resemble  its  proto¬ 
type.  Credit  for  the  fine  machine 
it  is  belongs  to  the  combination 
of  mailers,  machinists  and  elec¬ 
tricians  at  ANI  with  improve¬ 
ments  and  practical  use  made 
possible  by  the  planning  and 
know-how  of  ANI  Production 
Manager  Chap  Turner  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Totalizer  in  office  keeps  track  of  stacker-counter  fi9ures.  Assistant 
Foreman  Bob  Bissell  checks  the  finish  of  a  Bulldog  run. 


Mail  Room 

{Continued  from  page  41) 


mechanical  challenfce  it  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mail  Room  Foreman 
Bob  Simonton. 

This  machine  is  located  at  the 
end  of  the  roller  conveyor  belt 
and  is  first  activated  by  the 
bundle  tripping  a  switch  which 
puts  into  motion  a  flow  of  kraft 
paper  from  a  lar^  roll  situated 
on  a  cylinder  beneath  the  ma¬ 
chine.  This  paper  is  fed  through 
a  slot  which  incorporates  a  long 
knife.  As  the  bundle  moves  on 
belts,  past  the  limit  switch  and 
away  from  the  trigger,  the 
paper  is  cut  to  put  a  length  of 
it  under  the  bundle  as  it  moves 
on  to  the  mouth  of  the  tying 
machine.  There  it  is  again  moved 
forward  on  chain-driven  rollers 
into  the  modified  signode  tying 
machine. 

Tying  MHcliine 

Installed  on  the  tying  machine 
are  two  small  hooked  triggers 
and  as  the  bundle  depresses 
these  triggers,  the  tying  machine 
is  activated  and  automatically 
starts  a  length  of  16-gauge 
galvanized  wire  around  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  bundle.  This  wire  is 
fed  from  500-pound  rolls  shipped 
to  us  in  cored  barrels.  To  squeeze 
the  air  from  the  loose  papers 
and  make  for  a  neat  tie,  each 
bundle  receives  100  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  per  square  inch.  The  modi¬ 
fied  tying  machine  is  again  a 
combination  of  electronics,  me¬ 
chanics  and  air. 

When  the  tied  bundle  is  com¬ 
plete — and  23  are  completed  per 
tying  machine  each  minute — it 
is  then  moved  onto  a  second  set 
of  chained  rollers  and  ejected  on 
a  short  roller  conveyor  belt  to  a 
long  leather  belt.  This  long  belt 
will  travel  in  either  direction 
and  is  placed  alongside  of  and 
across  the  rear  of  the  Mail 
Room.  It  is  interspersed  with 
deflectors.  Both  belt  flow  and 
deflectors  are  operated  from  a 
master  control  located  in  the 
center  of  the  room  and  so  de¬ 
signed  that  bundles,  once  tied, 
can  be  delivered  to  any  of  four 
outlets  feeding  into  the  spiral 
chutes  and  onto  the  loading  plat¬ 
form. 

Totalizer  on  Counting  Switch 

In  the  Mail  Room  office  is  a 
very  accurate  instrument  known 
as  a  Totalizer,  which  in  con¬ 
nected  to  the  counting  switch 
within  the  stacker  and  accur¬ 
ately  counts  newspapers  in  the 
lapped  stream  entering  the 
counter  stacker,  regardless  of 
speed,  size  and  other  variables. 
With  this  device  we  can  ascer¬ 
tain  a  running  total  of  papers 
from  operating  stackers  at  any 
time  and  balance  our  orders  with 


press  counters  at  finish  of  edi¬ 
tions. 

Automation  has  without  a 
doubt,  proven  itself  to  be  the 
way  for  greater  efficiency.  But 
the  sum  total  of  new  machines, 
processes  and  push  buttons 
would  be  meaningless  without 
men  who  are  craftsmen  and  who 
take  pride  in  their  craftsman¬ 
ship. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the 
smoothness  of  this  complex  sys¬ 
tem.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  travelog  of  this  auto¬ 
mated  operation  in  the  ANI 
Mail  Room,  I  cannot  end  this  as 
they  did  in  the  old  Fitzpatrick 
Travelogs,  and  I  quote.  “As  the 
sun  sinks  slowly  in  the  west,  we 
bid  you  a  fond  farewell.”  With 
us,  as  the  sun  is  slowly  sinking 
in  the  west,  the  bundles  continue 


to  move  on  their  constant  jour¬ 
ney,  to  blanket  the  South  as  the 
morning  dew. 

• 

Fire  Extinguished, 

Press  Run  Resumes 

Augusta,  Me. 

A  recent  edition  of  the  Daily 
Kennebec  Journal  had  about  the 
hottest  news  ever  read  in  this 
capital  city.  It  came  off  a  press 
that  was  still  being  cooled  after 
fire  had  broken  out  on  it.  A  sec¬ 
tion  was  damaged  when  a  vola¬ 
tile  cleaning  agent  spilled  over  a 
hot  light  bulb.  A  sprinkler  head 
threw  water  over  the  press,  but 
the  fire  had  to  be  extinguished 
by  hand  pumps.  As  the  presses 
cooled  they  began  to  roll  and  a 
14-page  edition  was  delivered  on 
time. 


Wrapper-Feeder 
Improved  with 
Bundle  Devices 

After  extensive  “on-the-job” 
testing  of  several  machines,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  pur¬ 
chased  six  Combination  Model 
AWF  Bottom  Wrapper- Feeders 
from  Wiretyer  Corporation, 
East  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Combination  Model  AWF 
serves  as  an  underwrapper  and 
inline  feeder  to  fully  mechanize 
the  Inquirer’s  semi-automatic 
tying  machines.  It  features  a 
pneumatic  Squeezer-Timer 
which  straightens  the  sides  of 
the  stack,  aligns  it  on  the  under¬ 
wrap  and  paces  the  operation. 
Pusher  arms  advance  the  stack 
into  place  in  the  tying  machine 
and  activate  the  switch  to  start 
the  tying  operation.  Capacity  is 
26  bundles  a  minute. 

Each  machine  supplied  the 
Inquirer  is  equipped  with  Wire- 
tyer’s  new  Bundle  Back  Stop 
and  Bundle  Clamp  Conversion 
Kit.  Both  of  these  units  were 
developed  by  Wiretyer,  at  the 
request  of  the  Inquirer,  to  im¬ 
prove  wrapping  and  tying  oper¬ 
ations. 

The  Bundle  Back  Stop  is  a 
pneumatically  operated  flat  steel 
plate  mounted  vertically  on  the 
outfeed  side  of  the  tying  ma¬ 
chine.  When  a  stock  is  pushed 
into  the  tying  machine,  an  air 
cylinder  moves  the  Back  Stop 
plate  into  position,  stopping 
the  bundle  in  perfect  tying 
position  and  preventing  any 
forward  shelving.  Tripping  of 
the  “Tie  Complete  Switch”  re¬ 
tracts  the  plate,  releasing  the 
tied  bundle.  The  Bundle  Back 
Stop  is  controlled  by  the  Bottom 
Wrapper-Feeder  and  works  in 
perfect  time  with  it  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  tying  machine. 

The  Bundle  Clamp  Conversion 
Kit  consists  of  two  pneumatic 
air  cylinders,  one  attached  to 
the  top  bundle  clamp  and  one  to 
the  side  bundle  clamp  of  the 
tying  machine  to  convert  them 
from  spring  loaded  to  air 
powered  action.  Air  operated 
clamps,  which  adjust  automatic¬ 
ally  to  the  size  of  the  stack, 
compress  the  stack  assuring  a 
tight  tie.  The  pneumatically 
powered  top  and  side  clamps 
hold  the  stack  securely  in  place 
during  tying,  providing  a  better 
tied  bundle,  especially  at  higher 
cycling  spe^s.  The  Kit  may  be 
used  whether  the  tying  machine 
is  operated  manually  or  by  the 
Wiretyer  Bottom  Wrapper- 
Feeder.  It  uses  the  same  top  and 
side  clamps  built  as  part  of  the 
tying  machine  and  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  by  any  mechanic. 
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Easy. . .  on  the  Linofilm  Composer.  Lines  tilt  at  angles 
up  to  90  degrees  if  you  want  them  that  way.  But  that’s 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Composer’s  function. 

Would  you  like  an  infinite  number  of  point  sizes  from 
4  to  216  point?  The  Composer  can  provide  them,  and 
place  the  lines  anywhere  on  the  layout.  You  see  and  con¬ 
trol  the  precise  positioning  of  every  line,  and  the  made- 
up  job  is  produced  in  record  time,  in  one  piece,  on  film 
or  paper.  No  worries  about  metal  and  type  furniture. 


You  start  with  an  input  negative,  made  from  Linofilm 
composition,  hot-metal  galley  proofs,  repros  on  plastic, 
or  you  name  it.  You  end  up  with  a  made-up  job,  whether 
it’s  a  foodstore  ad,  a  business  ruleform,  a  broadside 
mailer,  or  a  calendar. 

Whether  or  not  you  have  a  Linofilm  System,  look  into 
the  Composer.  It  can  do  a  job  for  you.  Mergenthaler  Lino- 

Mergenthaler  ra 


Editor  Grits  Teeth, 

eTraveis  Afar  and 

Gets  Press  Fixed 

Not  all  the  drama  of  getting 
out  a  newspaper  is  in  fighting 
editorial  deadlines. 

^  Beatrice  Daily  Sun, 

\  The  Sun  recently  moved  to  a 

ZEST — Architect's  drawing  of  building  constructed  new  building.  In  the  process  it 
fab.)  Sun.  After  45  years  in  one  building,  the  Sun  was  discovered  that  a  large  gear 
originally  an  auto  agency  and  garage.  With  room  of  a  press  unit  had  lost  most  of 
paper  now  has  4,000  square  feet  of  building  area,  one  tooth.  A  new  one  had  been 
press  and  stereotype  department  occupy  most  of  ordered  in  ample  time  and  had 

“■ . * - arrived. 

After  two  days  of  publishing 
eight  pages  on  the  relocated 
presses,  the  Sun  prepared  to  go 
to  12  pages.  This  required  bring¬ 
ing  into  service  the  unit  for 
which  the  replacement  gear  had 

A  The  12-page  paper  was  to  be 

tP  printed  Wednesday.  On  Tuesday 

afternoon  the  erectors  discovered 
that  the  teeth  of  the  gear  were 
five  one-thousandths  inch  over- 
size.  The  gear  wouldn’t  fit. 

I  I  I  |l  Editor  R.  S.  Marvin  got  in 
I  *  ^  touch  with  a  windmill  manu- 

dr  *  ■  facturing  firm  in  Beatrice.  It 

^  I  had  a  machine  for  cutting  gear 

^  ii  Mm  I  teeth.  But  there  was  no  tool 

^ that  would  fit  the  Sun’s  gear. 

Officials  of  the  windmill  firm 
called  a  machine  shop  in  Lin¬ 
coln.  The  shop  thought  it  could 
handle  the  job.  So  Mr.  Marvin 
drove  to  Lincoln.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  gear  revealed  that  it 
was  beyond  the  shop’s  capabil¬ 
ity.  The  shop  owner  spent  more 
than  an  hour  calling  all  the 
machine  shops  in  Lincoln.  None 
could  do  the  job. 

A  phone  call  to  Omaha  hit 
pay  dirt.  Mr.  Marvin  drove  with 
the  press  part  to  a  gear  and 
are  an-  pattern  works.  The  Omaha  firm 
spent  two  hours  setting  up  a 
machine  to  handle  the  job.  Then 
Composition  will  be  by  it  shaved  off  the  five  one-thous¬ 
ands  (the  thickness  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  is  three  one-thous¬ 
andths)  from  each  of  the  55 
teeth  on  the  gear. 

Eleven  hours  and  225  miles 
later,  Mr.  Marvin  arrived  at 
the  Sun  plant  at  2  a.m.  Waiting 
workmen  tried  the  gear.  It 
worked. 

The  12-page  paper  came  out 
as  a  matter  of  routine. 


Crosfield  Lumilype 
At  Printing  Show 


London 

At  IPEX  1963,  Crosfield  Elec¬ 
tronics  Ltd.  will  be  showing 
‘LUMITYPE’  Model  540  equip¬ 
ment  for  photo-typesetting.  The 
equipment  comprises  a  photo¬ 
graphic  unit,  a  control  unit  and 
one  or  more  tape  perforating 
keyboard  units;  the  keyboards 
and  control  units  are  now  being 
manufactured  by  the  company 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
photographic  unit  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuously  i-otating  matrix  disc 
8"  (20cm)  in  diameter  and  con¬ 
taining  16  different  fonts  of 
type  arranged  in  concentric 
rings.  A  special  lens  turret  en¬ 
ables  all  16  faces  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  12  different  sizes;  this 
means  that  the  operator  has 
control  over  192  fonts  contain¬ 
ing  over  17,000  characters. 

The  characters  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  are  selected  at  the  key¬ 
board  unit  by  a  style  selector 
key  and  a  proof  is  then  punched 
out  on  tape  by  an  electric 
typewriter.  The  information 
from  the  Keyboard  is  fed  via  a 
control  unit  into  the  photo¬ 
graphic  unit  and  as  it  is  re¬ 
corded  it  produces  a  strobos¬ 
copic  flash  at  the  precise  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  required  charac¬ 
ter  on  the  revolving  matrix 
passes  the  optical  system  and 
projects  it  on  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  film  or  paper.  The 
Lumitype  is  fitted  with  a  full 
range  of  controls  enabling  the 
machine  to  cope  with  all  types 
of  composition,  including  dis¬ 
play,  t^ular  work  and  text. 

Crosfield  will  also  be  show¬ 
ing  the  Empire  “Junior”  New  York  State  Mechanical 
powderless  etching  machine  for  Conference.  The  10th  annual 
zinc  and  copper  plates.  It  is  meeting  will  be  at  the  Schine- 
manufactured  of  acid  resistant  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  May 
P.V.C.  and  can  accommodate  a  18-19.  James  Stanczyk,  corn- 
maximum  plate  size  of  15"  x  18"  posing  room  foreman  of  the 
(38  X  46  cm).  The  acid  in  the  Glens  Falls  Post  Co.,  is  presi- 
bath  is  circulated  by  five  trans¬ 
verse  paddle  blades  mounted  on  Schenectady  Union-Star,  secre- 
acid  proof  steel  shafts.  tary. 


NEWSROOM  BRIGHTNESS — Part  of  the  newsroom  in  the  new  Beatrice 
(Neb.)  Sun  building  shows  how  new  lighting  has  improved  conditions. 
Photo  and  engraving  departments  are  on  same  floor  with  news 
department. 


N.Y.  Conference 


New  Process 
Plant  Planned 


Berkeley,  Calif. 
Plans  for  a  cold-type  produc¬ 
tion  plant  equipped  with  a  four- 
unit  Goss  Urbanite 
nounced  by  George  Dunscomb, 
publisher,  Berkeley  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Linofilm. 

^ _  The  new  plant  will  be  used  to 

dent  and  Walter  E.  Lewis  of  the  handle  the  Gazette’s  commer¬ 
cial  printing  activities.  The  de¬ 
velopment  includes  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  company,  the  Ga¬ 
zette  Press  Inc. 

The  separation  of  the 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  printing 
activities  will  provide  space  en¬ 
abling  more  efficient  production 
of  the  daily,  Mr.  Dunscomb  said. 


Computer  for  Tape 


Copco  Rewindor 

Sm  iisakit  ntwsprmt  no*  loiiii  as  c«r( 

«tasU. 


Copco  Portoblo  loh  Foontoia 
Inerutcs  praSaction,  cub  cotb,  pro- 
riSM  colpr  cWcioiUy. 


Its  Own  Equipment 


The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star  has  contracted  with  the 


I 


« 


Copco  Core  Stripper 
Strips  up  tu  5  torts  at  tut  tiaia. 

Copco  Roller  Griader 

firinSs  rukktr  rullart,  applies  paocr, 

poiisko  soautkly. 

Reduce  PredocNou  CosH  Ml 


Copco  ”Foce-0-Type"  Mochiae 
Mtckanically  rtpruduccs  aeirartk  typt 
scretu  pettera. 

Copco  Plote  Goage 

Ckteks  tkkkucss  ef  all  kluis  af  platas. 

Cooce  Predects:  Writs  Te 


Crossville,  Tenn. 
The  Crossville  Chronicle’s 
publisher,  G.  Donald  Brookhart, 
has  purchased  a  Graphic  Elec- 


National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany  for  installation  of  a 
National  315  computer  in 


December.  It  will  be  used  for 


tronics  “Photo-Lathe”  and  a  bookkeeping  operations  as  well 


Ludlow.  Heretofore  the  Chron-  as  production  of  paper  tape  for 


icle  has  been  using  the  engraving  linesetting  equipment.  Programs 


CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 


facilities  of  the  Clinton  (Tenn.)  for  these  applications  are  being 
Courier  and  the  Ludlow  of  developed  jointly  by  the  paper 


5000  Calvert  Read  •  College  Park,  Md.  •  PhoRe:  854-7677  Trade-a-Plane  Industries  here.  and  NCR. 
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New  Black  Offset 
Inks  Developed 

A  series  of  black  offset  inks 
with  a  new  ingredient  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  R.  Wright, 
president  of  McCutchen  Brothers 
and  Quality  Ink  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

In  both  field  and  laboratory 
tests,  the  intensified  black  has 
produced  an  ink  product  that 
permits  full  coverage  on  .solids 
yet  yielding  clean  screen  work. 
• 

Tubular  Installed 

A  24-page  Goss  tubular  press 
with  color  attachments  has  been 
installed  by  the  Petaluma 


I  New  Superintendent 

In  Evansville  Plant 

e 

y  Kenneth  Rice,  55-year  veteran 

j  of  newspaper  mechanical  opera- 

g  tions,  retired  recently  as  press- 

room  superintendent  of  the 
Evansville  Printing  Corp.  He 
was  pressroom  superintendent  of 
the  EvanHville  (Ind.)  Courier 
j.  from  1915  to  1939,  was  briefly 

P  night  foreman  for  the  newly 

,j  formed  printing  operation. 

The  corporation  is  printing 
n  agent  for  the  Courier,  the  Press, 

i.  and  the  Sunday  Courier  and 

(j  Press.  John  Keller,  who  has 

n  served  38  years  in  Evansville 

.  *  pressrooms,  succeeded  Mr.  Rice 

t  as  superintendent.  Paul  Preece 

was  named  night  foreman, 
e  • 

^  Foreman  Retires 

e 

Roy  C.  Forsyth,  general  fore- 
t  man  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 

h  Patriot-News  composing  room, 

d  retired  April  1  after  46  years 

n  as  a  printer.  He  entered  the 

a  trade  with  the  old  “State  Print- 

n  ery”  in  1917  and  joined  the 

1-  Patriot-News  Company  in  1922. 

■t  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Donald 

i-  Monroe.  S.  1.  Newhouse,  owner 

5  of  the  Patriot-News  and  other 

newspapers,  attended  Mr,  For- 
«  syth’s  retirement  party. 

■t 


REMODELED  and  enlarged,  the 
Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil 
building  will  have  multi-colored 
panels  and  a  large  recessed  en¬ 
trance  decorated  with  murals. 


Robert  H.  O'Brien,  publisher,  said 
the  plans  call  for  doubling  pro¬ 
duction  space  and  for  installing 
an  80-page  five-unit  Hoe  press. 


(Calif.)  Argus-Courier.  The 
daily  had  been  published  from 
flatbed  equipment  for  as  long  as 
Duncan  Olmsted,  publisher,  can 
recall. 


SOME  FOLKS  ARE  BEING 
DRIVEN  CRAZY 


TRYING  TO  DUPLICATE 
THE  SUPERIORITIES  OF 
BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK 


ONE-PIECE  PACKLESS  MATS 

Trying  to  duplicate  the  advantages  of  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Mats  would  give  anyone  a  headache.  The  handling  and 
printing  properties  built  into  these  mats  are  the  result  of 
painstaking  research  and  quality  control— the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  years  of  effort  and  work.  No  need  trying  to  find 
another  mat  with  all  of  the  above  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
qualities.  They  are  not  being  made.  This  too  we  can  prove 
by  demonstration. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

THE  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  West  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 


>3 
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Scholarships  Open 
At  Engraving  School 

Huntsville,  Tex. 
Although  the  school  has  been 
unable  to  meet  the  job  demand 
for  graduates,  six  $125 — $600 
photoengraving  scholarships  are 
~  collecting  dust  at  the  Southwest 

'  School  of  Printing,  a  division  of 

~  A'V"  ~~  >  8  "T ""  gj^j„  Houston  State  Teachers 

—  College. 

J.  Madison  Wolfe,  director  of 

H  photoengraving  and  photogra¬ 
phy,  attributes  these  unclaimed 
scholarships  to  the  fact  that 
students  are  not  aware  of  them. 

“Sam  Houston  is  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  a 
student  can  get  a  deg^ree  in 
photoengraving,”  Mr.  Wolfe 
said.  “And  because  of  this,  we 
often  have  many  foreign  stu¬ 
dents.” 

Mr.  Wolfe,  who  owned  and 
operated  a  graphic  arts  studio 
in  Greenville,  Texas,  came  in 
July  of  1947  to  set  up  the  school. 

Forty  three  students  enrolled 
in  courses.  Eugene  Green,  who 
took  the  course  for  college  credit, 
is  now  vicepresident  of  the  Wil¬ 
son  Engraving  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  engfraving  plants  in  the 
Southwest. 

When  the  degree  program  was 
m  A,.,  f  .L  Started  iu  1951,  there  Were  Only 

^PANS  ON  PLAN  for  the  Du-  students  taking  photoen- 

buque  (Iowa)  Telaqrapn-Herald  .  _  xt. 

are  okayed  by  (left  to  right)  F.  graving.  By  1956  there  were  49 
R.  Woodward  Jr.,  secretary;  F.  majors,  and  the  number  still 
R.  Woodward,  treasurer  and  gen-  remains  around  that, 
eral  manager;  F.  W.  Woodward,  Scholarships  are  available 
president  and  publisher,  with  Ray  from  three  sources:  Jesse  Jones, 
Bergquist,  local  architect.  Southwestern  Photoengraving 
Co.  and  Southeastern  Photoen¬ 
graving  Co. 

Average  starting  pay  for  a 
begrinning  graduate  is  $400  a 
Graphic  Electronics’  employes  month,  Mr.  Wolfe  said, 
recently  celebrated  the  500th  During  the  war  he  was  a 
Photo-Lathe  shipped  since  the  photogrrapher  on  Gen.  Douglas 
company  went  into  business  in  MacArthur’s  staff.  He  also 
1961.  The  500th  machine  was  taught  photography  at  the 
earmarked  forthe//tto  (Hawaii)  Army  War  College  in  Washing- 
Tribune- Herald.  Other  Photo-  ton,  D.  C. 

Lathes  have  been  shipped  to 
Japan,  Mexico,  Sweden,  Norway, 

trical  equipment.  The  material  England,  Alaska  and  Formosa.  IJNIVAC  tO  Watch 
chloroethane  base.  Other  ingre-  is  suitable  for  dip,  spray,  wipe  The  Photo-Lathe  is  an  auto-  ?,"****. 
dients  include  special  inhibitors  and  bucket  cleaning  methods.  mated  electronic  engraver.  NaWSprillt  USa§|6 

A  UNIVAC  1004  Card  Proc¬ 
essor  with  an  Optical  Scanning 
Punch  in  the  business  office  of 
the  Chronicle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  will  be 
used  for  the  following  services: 

•  Mechanical  customer  ac¬ 
counting  and  coding. 

•  Instantaneous  electronic 
credit  checks. 

•  Automatic  verification  of 
classified  advertising  space. 

•  Display  publication  log. 

•  Television  time  availability. 
•  Electronic  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  computation. 

•  Automatic  purchase  order 
control. 

•  Mechanical  subscriber  veri¬ 
fication. 
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BUILDING  and  equipment  re¬ 
placement  program  of  the  Du¬ 
buque  Telegraph-Herald  will  run 
to  $1.3  million,  with  $300,000  for 
conttruction  of  the  addition  to 
the  present  building  erected  in 
1930.  A  four-unit  Goss  Mark  II 
Headliner  press,  costing  $650,000, 
and  mail  room  and  stereotype 
facilities  are  the  major  items  on 
the  equipment  list. 


Improved  Cleaoing 
Soivenl  Is  Ready 

A  cleaning  solvent  for  use  in 
newspaper  printing  plants  has 
been  developed  by  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company. 

The  material,  trad«narked  ^ _ 

Dowclene  EC,  has  no  flash  or  :m||||M||||M 

fire  point  and  has  a  low  order 
toxicity. 

It  was  developed  by  Dow  fof  safety,  solvency  and  evapor- 
scientists  after  a  study  of  clean-  ation  characteristics, 
ing  problems  caused  by  the  The  product  has  undergone 
evaporation  characteristics  of  extensive  laboratory  and  ^  field 
conventional  cold  cleaning  solv-  tests.  Teste  conducted  vvith  a 
ents  used  in  newspaper  plants.  Davis  Halide  Meter  in  the  com- 
The  study  indicated  that  con-  posing  room  of  a  major  metro- 
ventional  chlorinated  solvents  politan  newspaper  disclosed  that  a  ■  ai. 

evaporated  too  quickly  to  achieve  its  vapor  concentrations  never  5||0tn  PnOIO-Latlie 
a  proper  rinsing  action.  Petro-  exceed  200  ppm  at  breathing 
leum-based  solvents,  on  the  i«vel.  This  is  well  below  the  500 
other  hand,  evaporated  too  slow-  level  considered  to  be  safe 

ly  and  caused  fire  and  explosion  i*y  American  Conference  of 
hjixards.  Governmental  Industrial  Hy- 

Doweiene  EC  has  an  engi-  fifieniste  for  1,  1,  1-trichloro- 
neered  wet  life  that  enables  it  to  ethane. 

evaporate  slower  than  conven-  Dow  recommends  it  for  wash- 
tional  solvents  and  faster  than  ing  galleys  and  pages  of  type, 
petroleum  based  solvents,  Dow  and  for  cleaning  matrixes,  sur- 
said.  faces  of  machinery  and  elec- 

The  material  has  a  1,  1,  1-tri- 
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EXPANSION— Th*  Woburn  (Mau.)  Daily  Timas,  established  1901,  has 
completed  an  expansion  ai^  modernization  program.  A  new  office 
building,  added  to  the  old  plant,  is  ultra  modern  in  design  and  com* 
pletely  refurnished  with  new  furniture  and  equipment.  The  former  office 
area  has  been  converted  into  a  city  room  which  previously  had  been 
split  between  two  floors  in  the  old  building.  The  exterior  of  the  old 
building  has  also  been  refaced  with  white  and  gray  glassweld  paneling 
complemented  with  expansive  glass  windows.  In  June  of  1958  a  16-page 
Goss  Tubular  Press  replaced  a  flat  bed  Duplex. 
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Tricky  Stnictural 
Job  Executed  on 
Building  in  Hawaii 

The  afternoon  Honolulu  Star 
Bulletin  and  the  morning'  Hono¬ 
lulu  Adx'ertiser  faced  the  need  to 
merge  their  mechanical  facili¬ 
ties  and  to  complete  a  $500,000 
renov'ation  job  to  house  both 
papers  in  the  same  building. 

The  problem  was  how  to  con¬ 
tinue  daily  publication  and  at  the 
same  time  re-shape  the  old 
Advertiser  Building  (now  re¬ 
named  News  Building)  so  that 
it  would  accommodate  two  com- 

Jkt  telnet  the  ptess, 
the  bettet  then  Me 

IDEAL'S  JX 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  that 
mokes  them  good,  better  or  best.  At 
Ideal  we  moke  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  black, 
white,  or  color  on  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we 
have  an  entirely  different  roller. 

Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  to  help 
him  produce  the  best  possibly  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 

CuNing  fti/bb«ri  ji 


plete  newspaper  staffs;  two  wire 
services;  a  radio  station  (KGU) 
and  the  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency  staff  (the  merg^  ad 
departments  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers,  which  otherwise  are 
separate  corporate  entities). 

Architects,  who  produced  the 
answer  to  the  problem,  were 
Lemmon,  Freeth,  Haines  & 


UNIQUE  ARRANGEMENT,  combining  Suburban  Press  units  with  Sig¬ 
nature  Press  units,  has  been  worked  out  by  tfhe  Goss  Company  for 
production  of  a  church  newspaper  and  commercial  printing  at  Century 
Graphics  Corporation  in  New  Orleans.  The  newspaper,  the  Clarion 
Herald,  with  circulation  of  131,000,  is  a  16-page  broadsheet,  with  spot 
color,  and  a  tabloid  Weekly  Catholic  Magatine  Section  of  8  to  16 
pages  with  full  color.  The  broadsheet  runs  on  four  Suburban  units  and 
the  magazine  on  the  five-unit  Signature  and  both  feed  into  a  single 
fo'der  which  has  a  quarter-page  attachment.  The  folder,  between  the 
Suburban  and  the  Signature  units,  is  arranged  so  that  up  to  four 
Suburban-printed  webs  can  enter  either  the  upper  or  lower  former, 
while  both  webs  from  the  Signature  can  enter  over  the  lower  former  only. 


Jones,  of  Honolulu.  Their  solu-  '  ■■  " 

tion  was  adroit  design  use  of  2,000  additional  square  feet  of  of  Honolulu,  was  the  fact  that 

steel.  floor  area,  with  a  clear  span  of  half  of  the  existing  press  room 

The  existing  3-story  rein-  36’,  could  be  obtained  at  the  area  on  the  second  floor  was 


forced  concrete  structure  con-  second  floor  level.  also  scheduled  for  renovation, 

tained  an  open  area  in  the  Adding  to  the  problems  of  the  This  involved  1,000  sq.  ft.  of 
center,  two  floors  high,  Thus  general  contractor,  K.  Nagata,  space. 

To  keep  publication  of  the  two 
newspapers  on  their  regular 
daily  schedules,  architect  and 
builder  used  steel  framing.  This 
permitted  Nagata’s  crews  to 
work  in  extremely  cramped 
quarters  and  also  eliminated  the 
high  cost  of  pouring  additional 
concrete  columns. 

Two  huge  24"  inside  grirders 
weighing  120  lbs  per  foot  were 
^  used  to  support  12"  wide  flange 
27  lb  tied  beams  which  span 
15'.  In  addition,  two  24"  wide 
flange  76  lb  end  girders  were 
used  to  complete  the  framing 
which  was  attached  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  wall  by  high  tensile  bolts 
welded  to  anchor  plates.  These 
plates  were  buried  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  concrete  structure. 

This  framing  will  eventually 
support  metal  decking  and  a  3" 
slab  of  light  weight  concrete  as 
Industrial  Welding  ironworkers  are  tying  steel  beams  to  the  end  girders  the  remodeling  is  completed, 
with  the  aid  of  a  stiff  leg  rig,  used  to  hoist  the  steel  beams  into  place.  Nagata  faced  a  strict  sched- 

The  scene  is  the  press  r^m  section  of  the  two-phased  renovation  job  and  a  definite  completion 

•n  the  Hawaii  News  Building.  Hpnrilin,.  t«  m«.t  with  stiff  npn. 


m 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Sinsberg— Consulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsbe'g  PE 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


e  CONSULTATION 


•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


•  PLANT  EXPANSION 


e  MODERNIZATION 


e  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  of  loading,  l he  old  half  rests  on 

inchcs  of  concrctc. 
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Nagata  faced  a  strict  sched¬ 
ule  and  a  definite  completion 
deadline  to  meet,  with  stiff  pen¬ 
alties  for  even  a  single  day 
extension  of  his  working  time. 

The  simple  process  of  getting 
the  two-ton  steel  girders  into 
the  area  where  his  crews  had  to 
work  posed  a  problem  for  Naga¬ 
ta.  He  had  only  a  narrow  door¬ 
way  through  which  the  girders 
could  be  hauled.  He  made  it  by 
using  a  mule  and  dollies. 

In  the  press  room  alteration 
1,000  sq.  ft.  of  new  flooring  is  to 
be  laid.  Here  also  a  minimum  of 
working  space  is  available  and, 
in  order  to  match  the  other  half 
of  the  press  room,  the  new  floor 
must  support  400  lbs  per  sq.  ft. 
of  loading.  The  old  half  rests  on 
11  inches  of  concrete. 


iNHlING 

AKRANGtMtNI 


Single  Color  Cylinder— Basic  unit 
equipped  with  single  color  cylinder  can 
print  spot  color  on  one  side  of  web  with 
news  black  on  both  sides  of  the  web. 


Half  Deck  Arrangement— Has  independ¬ 
ent  reversible  printing  couple  mounted 
above  unit.  Permits  color  printing  on 
either  side  of  a  web  from  unit  below  or 
from  adjacent  units. 


Unit  Type  Half  Deck— has  vertical  ink  dis¬ 
tribution  system  under  plate  cylinder.  This 
arrangement  is  essentially  a  half  unit.  Web 
can  be  brought  in  from  unit  below  or  from 
units  on  either  side,  for  multicolor  printing. 


Double  Half  Deck— Has  two  printing  couples.  Each  has  own  inking  system.  Each 
couple  may  be  operated  independently;  each  reversible.  May  be  webbed  so  couples 
print  the  same  web.  Provides  great  color  flexibility. 


Vertical  Double  Half  Deck— Verti¬ 
cal  ink  distribution  above  printing 
couples.  Purpose  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  provide  better  register 
with  short  web  leads  for  multi-color 
printing.  Has  common  drive  gear 
with  basic  unit. 


Specially  Designed  Superimposed  Unit 
—Inking  system  under  plate  cylinder. 
Operation  and  output  similar  to  double 
half  deck. 


jL 


Color  arrangements 
unlimited . . .  for 
Mark  I  and  Mark  II 
HEADLINERS 

Goss  Headliner®  presses  are  designed  to 
accommodate  color  arrangements  that  may 
be  included  with  initial  installation  or 
added  later. 

Goss  offers  all  types  of  color  arrange¬ 
ments  to  let  you  hold  maximum  page  capac¬ 
ity  on  basic  units.  Seven  are  shown  here. 

And,  Headliner  color  arrangements 
achieve  peak  flexibility  by  use  of  single  or 
double  reversing,  and  under-therfolder  and 
bay  window  web  leads  that  permit  color 
positions  to  be  shifted  within  sections.  In 
addition.  Headliners’  4-compartment  foun¬ 
tain  allows  printing  of  4  different  colors 
adjacent  across  the  web. 

There's  much  more  to  the  story  of  eco¬ 
nomical  color  printing  on  Headliners.  For 
example,  the  many  color  printing  features 
that  provide  accurate  register  and  precision 
ink  control.  Let  us  send  you  the  complete 
facts.  Write  us  today. 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing... industry-wide  and  world-wide 


Superimposed  Unit  With 
Single  Color  Cylinders— 
With  this  arrangement  it  is 
possible  to  print  four  colors 
on  either  side  of  web  with 
short  web  leads— one  of 
several  possible  combina¬ 
tions. 


TO  NEWSPAPERS  ONLY 


PROMOTION 


awards  to  the  top  farm  people 
in  Kentucky  and  Southern  In¬ 
diana  by  the  Louiftmlle  (Ky.) 
Courier  -  Journal  and  T imes. 
More  than  200  business,  civic, 
educational  and  a^rricultural 
leaders  attended  the  Silver  An- 
luncheon  of  the  Farm 


‘Francs  de  ma  Xante 
Mixes  Fun  and  Sell 


niversary 

Incentive  Program.  More  than 
a  million  persons  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  program  since  its 
inception. 

Each  guest  at  the  luncheon  re¬ 
ceived  a  keepsake,  desigpied  in 
black  walnut  and  silver,  with  a 
silver  dollar  imbedded  in  its  top. 

The  Fai-m  Incentive  Program 
consists  of  four  separate  con¬ 
tests  for  young  people  and 
adults  interested  in  conservation 
and  farming.  This  year’s  soil 
conservation  essay  contest  drew 
59,262  entries  from  grade  and 
high  school  students.  Other  con¬ 
tests  were  for  4-H  members.  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmers  of  America,  and 
adult  farm  foresters. 

The  Louisville  newspapers  of¬ 
fer  $6,050  in  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  and  cash  to  the  winners 
MOVIE  —  A  28-minute  sound  of  the  four  contests.  During  the 
color  film,  “Miracle  at  Your  Silver  Anniversary,  $1,000  in 
Doorstep,”  has  been  released  for  college  scholarships  and  sets  of 
showing  to  schools,  clubs,  encyclopedia  were  added  to  the 
churches,  business  and  indus-  prizes  in  the  essay  contest, 
trial  groups  by  the  Detroit  *  *  « 

News.  The  16mm.  documentary 

tells  about  and  portrays  a  metro-  BIG  ONE  —  The  New  York 
politan  daily  newspaper  in  ac-  Times  has  launched  a  broad  ad- 
tual  production,  its  relationship  vertising  campai^  in  con.junc- 
to  its  community,  and  how  it  tion  with  resumption  of  publish- 
fills  a  public  responsibility.  based  on  the  theme,  “The 

Prints  are  made  available  One  Is  Back.”  The  program, 
through  Detroit  area  schools  confined  to  metropolitan  New 
and  colleges,  libiaries  and  the  York,  will  include  television  and 
Detroit  News.  radio  spots;  newspapers  (two 

♦  *  *  full-page  ads  in  New  York  City 

PROFILE  —  The  average  suburban  dailies) ;  and  com- 
Omaha  family  owns  a  home  rnutcr  station  posters.  The  news- 
worth  $11,520,  has  an  annual  in-  Paper  schedule  comprises  two 
come  of  $6,600  and  drives  a  four  New  York  evening  newspapers 
year  old  car,  according  to  the  and  24  suburban  papers  in  Long 
1963  Omaha  (Neb.)  WorU-Her-  Island,  Connecticut,  Westches- 
ald  Consumer  Analysis.  The  County,  and  New  Jersey, 
combination  mail  and  personal  Station  posters  will  be  seen  on 
inteiwiew  survey  covered  2.4r(i  boards  throughout  the  area, 
of  city  zone  families  during  an  Copy  throughout  emphasizes 
18-day  project.  back  with  more 

General  market  information  what  you’ve  been  missing 
appears  in  “Profile  of  a  Pros-  than  any  other  newspapers.” 
perous  Market,”  a  34-page  con-  BBD&O,  Inc.  is  the  agency. 


manager  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  Text  for  the  book 
was  by  Louis  Redmond,  with 
illustrations  by  Milton  Glaser 
and  art  direction  by  Bernard 
Zlotnick. 

Art  Buchwald  couldn’t  have 
written  it  better. 


Eati*r-thaM-«ver 
Oppertmiity  for 


Your  Newspaper 
Headquarters 


Americae  Hag 


Commueity 

As  our  public  service 
gesture,  we  are  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  savings 
effected  by  volume 
production  of  kits. 


OFFER  THIS  KIT  WITH  YOUR  MASTHEAD 

Hundreds  of  civic-spirited  America-minded  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast  have  been  offering 
these  Flag  Kits  to  their  readers  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice — for  every  Flag  Holiday  of  the  year. 

Atlas  50*Star  Flag  Kits 

High  quality,  Thor  bunting  all-American-made  3'  i  5' 
double-stitched  stripe  flag,  6'  jointed  pole,  ball  top, 
halyard,  metal  socket;  in  colorful  mailing  box. 

SfcIppeU  FOt  aaorest  pelat  to  yee— •eaten.  III,; 

New  fork  City,  N.  Y.;  Sea  Froacitce,  Col. 

PLUS  •  Free  Advrfhing  Material 
•  Guarantood  Sah  •  Immediaio  Dolivory 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

41*  East  WashlagtM  St.  •  iMitoa,  IIIImIs  •  Telephoae  439-2*00 


ana  puymg  namts  oi  umana  g^LL  GAME  —  The  Wash- 
families.  Brand  usage  data  cov-  (,.)  Star  1963  Knot¬ 
ting  225  questions  ior  hole  Club  has  almost  doubled  its 

beverages  appliances,  toilrtries,  membership  over  last  year, 
^ps  and  autonmtiye  subj wts  ^bout  55,000  metropolitan 
has  been  prep^ed  m  the  for-  Washington  youngsters  16  years 
mat  of  suppkmttel  sh^ts.  the 

Copies  are  available  to  advertis-  12  free  major 

ers  and  agencies  from  the  Na-  ^ 

Tel  Advertising  department  ^he  Star’s  editors  and  the 
of  the  World-Htald.  Washington  Senators  formed 

*  the  club  last  year  to  boost  in- 

FARM  INCENTIVE  —  A  terest  in  sports  and  planned 
program  started  25  years  ago  to  leisure  time  activities  on  a 
recognize  outstanding  conserva-  broad  basis.  During  the  1963 
tion  and  agricultural  achieve-  season,  the  members  will  see  the 
ments  was  highlighted  in  Louis-  Senators  play  against  all  other 
ville  by  the  presentation  of  31  American  League  teams. 
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Many  tranquilizers  are  available,  but  only  one  is  named 

“Miltownf 

(and  it’s  spelled  with  a  cap  and  one  “1”) 


We’d  like  to  point  out  that  “Miltown”  is 
the  registered  trademark  of  Carter  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  and  that  it  is  properly  used  only 
to  identify  the  original  meprobamate,  dis¬ 
covered  and  introduced  by  our  Wallace 
Laboratories  division. 


One  favor.  In  referring  to  “Miltown,” 
won’t  you  please  print  it  as  we  have,  in 
quotation  marks  and  with  a  capital  “M”? 
Or,  if  the  style  of  your  paper  favors  it,  use 
all  caps  and  omit  the  quotes.  We  want  to 
protect  our  trademark,  and  we’ll  be  most 
gratefid  for  your  cooperation. 


“Miltownr 

THE  ORIGINAL  MEPROBAMATE 

2-methyl-2-n-propyl-l  ,3 -propanediol 
dicarbamate  —  U.S.  Patent  2,724,720 


DISCOVERED  AND  INTRODUCED  BY  WALLACE  LABORATORIES /Cronfeury^iV./. 

Division  of  Carter  Products,  Inc.  cm-tm 


Birth  of  Quads  Renews 
OhioNewspaperBattle 

By  Gordon  BourfEin 


Lima,  Ohio 

Four  identical  sisters  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  five-year-old 
newspaper  war  between  the 
Lima  Citizen  and  the  Lima 
News. 

The  quadruplets,  bom  March 
4,  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
front-page  editorial  in  the  Citi¬ 
zen,  where  their  father,  Phil 
Axe,  is  advertising  promotion 
manager. 

Object  of  the  blast  was  the 
News,  one  of  Raymond  C. 
Holies’  Freedom  Newspapers. 
Both  papers  are  locked  in  a 
battle  for  sundval.  The  Citizen 
is  owned  by  residents  of  Lima 
and  staffed  largely  with  people 
w'ho  worked  for  the  News  be¬ 
fore  Holies  purchased  it  in  1956. 

Loyal  to  his  paper,  Mr.  Axe 
withheld  details  of  the  births 
until  9  a.m.  March  5,  too  late 
for  the  New’s’  first  edition. 

Since  the  second  edition,  in 
w'hich  the  births  were  the  lead 
story,  with  pictures,  on  page 
one,  the  News  has  follow’ed  the 
quadruplets  closely.  In  its  stor¬ 
ies,  it  has  given  Mr.  Axe’s  title 
and  named  the  Citizen  as  the 
place  where  he  works. 

A  wire  service  reported  that 
Mr.  Axe  had  hired  publicity 
agents. 

Not  so,  Mr.  Axe  stated.  “Why, 
I  couldn’t  afford  them.” 

Actually,  he  counselled  with 
fellow  staffers  Hope  Strong, 
women’s  and  feature  editor,  who 
wrote  several  copyrighted  stor¬ 
ies  about  the  births,  and  Ron 
Selvaggio,  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man. 

While  Houfte  Involved 

On  March  8,  the  News  carried 
a  story  that  reporter  Ray  Laak- 
aniemi  had  called  the  White 
House  and  been  told  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  would 
not  send  congratulations  to  the 
Axes.  The  News  carried  the 
story  in  its  first  edition  the  next 
morning. 

However,  that  day  the  Citizen 
spread  President  and  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  congratulations  across 
the  top  of  page  one  with  a 
photograph  of  the  telegram. 

The  following  Sunday  the 
News  ran  a  double- truck  adver¬ 
tising  section  congratulating  the 
Axes.  There  were  23  advertise¬ 
ments,  each  offering  a  gpft. 

Mr.  Axe  deplored  the  section, 
saying  he  had  asked  the  News 
not  to  commercialize  the  births 
by  soliciting  gifts  or  advertise¬ 


ments.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
other  media  obser\’ed  his  re¬ 
quest.  Several  advertisers  in  the 
section  told  him,  he  said,  that 
they  had  been  asked  by  the 
News  to  provide  the  gifts. 

Mr.  Axe  .said  he  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  gifts  “until  they’ve  no¬ 
tified  me.  I’m  not  going  to  ac¬ 
cept  anything  that’s  lieen  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  News.” 

Section  Deplored 

The  Citizen’s  editor,  Robert 
C.  Barton,  also  deplored  the  sec¬ 
tion  in  a  front-page  editorial  on 
March  26,  which  asked: 

“How  low  can  a  newspaper 
sink — how  irresponsible  can  it 
get — in  its  efforts  to  publish  a 
news  story  or  an  advertise¬ 
ment? 

“.  .  .  the  News  disregarded 
Phil’s  plea  that  NO  effort  should 
be  made  to  solicit  grifts  for  the 
babies  or  to  commercialize  the 
happy  event  in  any  way.  It 
sought  gifts  from  merchants 
and  sold  advertising  space  to 
publicize  them,  even  after  Phil 
had  asked  that  it  not  be  done.” 

The  editorial  was  published 
the  day  after  Barbara  Axe  and 
their  three-year-old  daughter, 
Kathy,  appeared  on  Garry 
Moore’s  television  program, 
“I’ve  Got  A  Secret.” 

Mr.  Axe  had  been  told  by  net¬ 
work  officials  to  avoid  advance 
publicity  because  word  might 


8  Prizes  Awarded 
To  Tucson  Citizen 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Tucson  Daily  Citizen, 
followed  closely  by  the  A  rizona 
Republic  of  Phoenix  set  the  pace 
in  the  annual  writing  and  pho¬ 
tography  awards  contest  of  the 
Arizona  Press  Club, 

The  Citizen  took  eight  prizes; 
six  firsts  and  two  seconds.  The 
Republic  had  seven  awards ;  four 
firsts  and  three  seconds. 

Two  awards  went  to  the 
Phoenix  Gazette;  the  Arizona 
Journal  (suspended)  of  Phoenix 
took  three  and  the  Associated 
Press,  one. 

The  top  award  for  outstanding 
news  reporting  and  writing  was 
shared  by  Gene  McLain  and 
Walter  W.  Meek  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  McLain  also  won  first  place 
in  exemplary  general  writing. 
Charles  Gudaitis  and  Dominic 
Crolla  of  the  Citizen  won  top 
honors  in  political  writing  and 
feature  writing,  respectively. 


PARENTS — Phil  Ai*.  advertising 
promotion  manager  for  the  Lima 
Citizen,  kisses  his  wife,  Barbara, 
the  morning  after  she  gave  birth 
to  four  daughters.  ( Photo  Copy¬ 
right,  1963,  by  The  Lima  Citizen) 

get  back  to  the  program’s  pan¬ 
elists. 

But  word  leaked  out  before¬ 
hand.  Twice  in  the  preceding 
week,  the  News  ran  stories  say¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Axe  was  going  to 
be  on  the  show,  claiming  the  in¬ 
formation  came  from  “Moore’s 
top  aide.” 

Thus,  editor  Barton  penned, 
the  News  “ignored  the  strong 
possibility  that  premature  pub¬ 
licity  would  cause  the  appear¬ 
ance  to  be  cancelled.” 

This,  he  wrote,  was  a  display 
of  “the  kind  of  journalism  we 
hoped  had  been  abandoned  by 
responsible  newspapers  more 
than  a  generation  ago. 

“.  .  .  Most  of  us  in  Limaland 
have  a  warm  spot  in  our  hearts 
for  the  quads  and  their  fine  par¬ 
ents.  Only  the  News  has  adopt¬ 
ed  a  negative  attitude.  That’s 
carrying  competitive  journalism 
pretty  far.” 


Carl  Porter,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Citizen,  won  the 
top  sports  writing  prize. 

Other  first  place  awards: 

Jim  Cooper,  Citizen,  brites; 
Betty  Milburn,  Citizen  woman’s 
editor,  headline;  Nyle  Leatham, 
Republic,  news  photography; 
Rod  Moyer,  Republic,  sports 
photography ;  Dick  Calkins,  Citi¬ 
zen,  cartooning;  Wally  Stein, 
Journal,  feature  photos. 

• 

30,000  at  Science  Fair 

Houston 

The  1963  Greater  Houston 
Science  Fair  attracted  a  crowd 
of  more  than  30,000  adults  and 
children  during  its  three-day 
stay  at  Sam  Houston  Coliseum. 
The  fair  is  sponsored  by  the 
Houston  Post  and  the  Engi¬ 
neers  Council  of  Houston  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Houston  In¬ 
dependent  School  District.  Some 
560  science  students  from  more 
than  100  schools  in  the  Houston 
area  competed  for  awards. 


Lady  Reporter, 

81,  will  open 
Baseball  Season 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Roy  Patterson,  81,  a 
reporter  for  the  St.  Croix  Falls 
(Wis.)  Standard-Press,  a  week¬ 
ly,  has  been  selected  to  throw 
out  the  first  ball  when  the  White 
Sox  open  their  home  season 
against  the  Kansas  City  Ath¬ 
letics  April  16.  ^ 

Her  late  husband  was  the  first  f 
man  ever  to  pitch  a  ball  in  the 
American  League  on  April  24, 
1901,  the  birthday  of  the  junior 
circuit  as  a  major  league. 

Patterson  went  all  the  way 
that  day,  scattering  seven  hits 
and  whipping  Cleveland,  8  to  2. 

He  went  on  to  win  20  games  for 
the  Sox  that  year.  He  spent  his 
entire  major  league  career  with 
the  Sox,  retiring  after  the  1907 
season  with  a  record  of  81  vic¬ 
tories,  71  losses.  He  had  another 
20-game  winning  season  in  1902 
and  hurled  16  shutouts  during 
his  career. 

Mrs.  Patterson  was  thrilled 
at  the  invitation  to  throw  out 
the  first  ball.  Despite  her  ad¬ 
vanced  age  she  teaches  a  music 
class  of  34  young  people,  is 
treasurer  of  the  Polk  County 
fair  and  drives  her  own  car  in  * 
addition  to  her  duties  on  the  ^ 
Standard-Press. 

• 

Scout  Merit  Badge 
Offer  Is  Broadened 

Burlington,  Vt. 

So  high  has  interest  mounted 
in  the  Boy  Scout  journalism 
merit  badge  program  which  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  has  con¬ 
ducted  since  1961  that  the  news¬ 
paper  now  plans  to  offer  it  this 
fall  to  all  high  school  students 
of  the  area. 

Awarding  of  the  badges  at 
the  end  of  seminars  takes  place 
at  a  Court  of  Honor  in  City 
Hall.  Relatives  and  friends  of 
the  scouts  attend.  Speakers  in¬ 
clude  the  Free  Press  publisher, 

J.  Warren  McClure. 

To  write  a  report  of  a  news¬ 
paper  plant  tour  is  one  of  the 
requirements  for  the  badge.  The 
15  scouts  whose  reports  are  out¬ 
standing  are  chosen  to  be  Boy 
Scout  newspapermen  for  a  day  || 
in  February  of  the  following 
year.  i 

The  Free  Press  gives  fancy  : 
certificates  in  addition  to  pre-  | 
senting  the  badges.  One  hun-  t 
dred  and  forty-one  have  been  I 
awarded  since  1961.  | 

Nine  executives  of  the  Free  t 
Press  discuss  various  aspects  of 
the  newspaper  during  the  weekly  . 
seminars,  held  evenings  in  the  | 
Burlington  High  School.  ^ 
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The  world’s  horizons  are  in  full  retreat 
—before  communication  advances  by  ITT 


Towering  structures  are  springing  up  on  remote  and  distant 
sites  around  the  globe.  From  one  to  the  other,  hurdling  the 
earth’s  curvature,  microwave  signals  are  sent  and  received. 
They  scatter  off  the  troposphere  and  evade  obstructing 
horizons.  In  this  way,  direct  communication  links  are  estab¬ 
lished-many  times  as  long  as  the  average  30-mile  conven¬ 
tional  line-of-sight  microwave  span. 

This  sophisticated  technique  is  today  being  used  to 
transmit  critical  NATO,  NORAD,  Air  Force  and  Army  infor¬ 
mation  and  commands,  as  well  as  civilian  communications. 
‘Over-the-horizon’  networks  developed  by  ITT  form  electronic 
‘bridges’  across  Europe,  North  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  the 
South  Pacific  and  the  Arctic.  They  transmit  TV  broadcasts, 
telephone  and  telegraph  signals,  or  military  intelligence, 


with  a  reliability  ranging  from  99.9  to  99.995  percent. 

These  advanced  ‘tropo-scatter’  systems  are  typical  of  the 
contributions  ITT  is  making  in  every  important  area  of  mod¬ 
ern  electronics  and  communications— in  telephony,  teleg¬ 
raphy,  telemetry  and  television ...  in  space  and  missile 
systems  ...  in  navigation  and  air  traffic  control ...  in  com¬ 
puting  and  automation,  data  processing  and  data  communi¬ 
cations  ...  in  electronic  defense  systems  ...  in  consumer 
products  and  industrial  components.  The  total  of  this  activ¬ 
ity  makes  ITT  the  largest  international  supplier  of  electronics 
and  telecommunications  in  the  world. 

Public  Relations  Department,  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  World  Headquarters:  320  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 


ITT 

worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 


SYNDICATES 

Kids  (Home  &  Space) 
Cavort  in  Cartoons 

By  Ray  Er^vin 


Two  new  cartoon  strips  and 
a  cartoon  panel  are  ready  for 
distribution  by  BP  Singer  Fea¬ 
tures  (P.  0.  Box  3668,  Fuller¬ 
ton,  Calif.)- 

Fred  Treadgfold,  a  free-lance 


writer  for  the  comic  strips 
“Yogd  Bear”  and  “The  Flint- 
stones”  and  for  Dell  comic  books 
and  a  free-lance  cartoonist  for 
national  magazines  such  as  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  New 
York  Times  Sunday  Magazine 
and  Saturday  Review,  is  the 
cartoonist  for  a  new  strip  called 
“Nip  and  Tuck”  and  a  panel 
called  “Manny  From  Mars.” 

Boy  and  Dog 

“Nip  and  Tuck”  is  all  about 
a  boy  (Tuck)  and  his  dog 
(Nip).  It  turns  out  that  Nip  is 
a  watchdog  —  he  carries  his 
own  self-wind  watch.  He’s 
smart,  too.  As  he  fetches  them 
for  Tuck’s  dad,  he  smokes  his 


pipe  and  wears  his  slippers.  He’s 
dumb  enough  to  get  lost,  but 
smart  enough  to  study  a  city 
map.  Tuck  tried  to  teach  him 
to  be  a  pointer,  but  he  refused 
to  point  after  seeing  a  tv  show 
on  good  etiquette.  Nip  is  brave, 
but  the  braver  cat  next  door 
chases  him. 

Kid  On  Mars 

“Manny  From  Mars,”  as 
might  be  expected,  is  a  panel 
about  a  cute  kid  on  a  distant 
planet.  He  sounds  something 
like  an  earth-bound  kid  when  he 
complains:  “But  mom  ...  do  I 
have  to  take  a  bath?  I  already 
had  a  meteor  shower  earlier  to¬ 
day  .  .  .”  Mars  is  so  earth-like 
it  boasts  an  “Honest  John  — 


MANNY  FROM  MARS 


Sports  Sparklers! 


“Ward  to  the  Wise,”  Gene  Ward  Pulls  no  punches,  j 
calls  shots  straight,  is  sometimes  controversial,  always 
highly  readable  — on  fights,  football,  fishing,  bobsledding!  , 
Five  times  a  week. 


“Young  Ideas,”  Dick  Young  With  crisp,  colorful 
language,  covers  football,  basketball,  and  the  N.  Y. 
Mets  in  season.  Rough  on  fakers,  double-dealers. 
Three  times  a  week. 


“Play  Better  Golf,”  Tommy  Armour  He's  called  the 
“Silver  Scot,”  “Pro's  Pro"  and  “Maker  of  Champions." 
This  column  by  the  nation's  foremost  instructor  is  for 
both  sexes,  duffers  to  tournament  toppers.  Illustrated. 
Three  times  a  week. 


Spark  your  sports  page!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Siott,  Manager... 

Chitago  Tribune  •Mew  York  Mewe 
Syndhato.  Inc. 


The  Used  Rocket  Man,”  who 
says:  “This  one,  mister,  is  a 
steal!  It  was  owned  by  a  little 
old  lady  who  walked  to  work, 
who  took  it  out  only  on  Sundays 
and  I  doubt  if  she  ever  cracked 
the  sound  barrier  in  it  more 
than  once  or  twice!”  Once,  when 
a  huge  rocket  lacks  power  in 
takeoff,  the  pilot  leans  out  and 
calls  to  Manny,  carrying  his 
junior  rocket  launching  kit: 
“Hey  kid!  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
could  you  give  us  a  shove?” 

Funny  Kid 

(Downie  is  the  cartoonist  for 
the  strip  “Rodney,”  a  three-year 
supply  of  which  has  been  as¬ 
sembled  by  the  syndicate.  “Rod¬ 
ney”  is  a  kid  who  gets  into  and 
out  of  all  kinds  of  funny  situa¬ 
tions  with  his  parents,  his  young 
friends  and  his  dog.  The  chief 
character  is  a  typical  kid,  fun- 
loving  and  fun-making,  provoca¬ 
tive  and  precious. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIWIliUlM^ 

yndicate 
en  fences 
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— The  “Our  New  Age”  science 
panel  by  Athelstan  Spilhaus 
(Hall  Syndicate)  reported:  “A 
new  telephone  system  remem¬ 
bers  the  number  you  dial  if  the 
line  is  busy  .  .  .  and  calls  you 
back  as  .soon  as  the  line  is  free.” 
As  an  illustration,  he  included 
a  10-digit  number  (using  his 
own  in  Minneapolis  without  so- 
stating).  He  received  many  calls 
from  all  over  the  country.  The 
New  York  Telephone  Co.  also 
received  many  calls,  according 
to  A.  Gordon  (Al)  Smith  of  the 
public  relations  department,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  feature  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Post.  Mr. 
Smith  said  the  “remembering” 
system  will  not  be  ready  for  op¬ 
eration  for  some  years  and  that 
a  dummy  number  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  for  use  in  cartoons  or 
stories  in  order  to  prevent  calls 
being  placed  to  a  real  number. 

— The  Meriden  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  in  an  editorial  on  “Lessons 


In  The  Comics,”  notes  that 
many  comic  strips  today  tackle 
serious  subjects,  such  as  high 
school  dropouts,  the  work  of  a 
surgeon  or  a  detective,  human  ' 
emotions,  love  interest.  The  edi¬ 
torial  concludes:  “The  words  ^ 
serious  and  comic  seem  incom¬ 
patible,  yet  there  are  many  seri¬ 
ous  comics  today,  and  they  are 
an  indispensable  part  of  the 
well-rounded  comic  page.  They 
would  not  be  there  if  the  reading 
public  failed  to  endorse  them.” 

— Lank  Leonard,  creator  of 
the  comic  strip  “Mickey  Finn” 
(McNaught  Syndicate),  was 
honored  at  Gulfstream  Park  in 
Florida  when  a  race  was  named 
the  “Lank  Leonard  Purse.”  Mr. 
Leonard,  in  turn,  honored  Wal- 
ter  Blum,  the  leading  jockey  in 
the  country,  with  an  on-the-spot 
portrait  outside  the  jockey  room. 

— Senator  Barry  Goldwatei 
(R.-Ariz.)  is  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  as  well  as  a  legislator. 
David  H.  SamueL  Greensburt 
Pa.,  writes  that  his  “Goldwatet 
Conservative”  tendencies  must 
have  had  a  subliminal  effect  on 
his  three-year-old  son,  David, 
who  had  been  taught  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance,  and  who  repeated 
it  this  way:  “I  pledge  allegiance 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  A  Merry-go-round.  ...” 

— Ramon  P.  Coffman,  wbi 
writes  “Uncle  Ray’s  Column" 
for  children  (Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate),  and  his  wife 
have  moved  to  Chapel  Hill,  N.C, 
to  live  for  the  coming  year  te 
be  near  the  University  of  Nortk 
Carolina  Library.  Their  perma¬ 
nent  home  is  at  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.  The  column  is  said 
to  go  into  6,500,000  homes  daily; 
it  has  be^  syndicated  since 
1922.  ’The  columnist  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  books  and  hai 
traveled  widely  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

— Maj.-Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maaa 
chairman  of  the  President’! 
Committee  on  Employment  ol 
the  Handicapped,  has  commend¬ 
ed  the  current  episode  in  the 
“Judge  Parker”  comic  striy 
“This  sequence  has  been  a  great 
public  service,  both  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Nick  Dallis  and  Publish¬ 
ers  Newspaper  Syndicate,”  Gea 
Maas  wrote.  “When  I  think  d 
the  millions  of  people  reached 
by  ‘Judge  Parker’  —  not  just 
once,  but  over  a  period  of  weeki 
— I  am  convinced  that  the  comk 
strips  are  one  of  the  most  poteil 
forces  in  existence  for  man 
public  education.”  The  curreat 
sequence  centers  around  coa- 
mon  difficulties  discharged  men¬ 
tal  patients  encounter  upon  re 
lease  from  state  hospitals,  with 
special  reference  to  employ¬ 
ment. 
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The  Public  Service  Program 
That  Stimulates  Young  Readers 
.  .  .  Prestige  and  Profit  for  You! 


tinuity  to  produce  personal  suc¬ 
cess; 

“2)  Lack  of  understanding 
among  real  estate  firms,  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  automobile  man¬ 
ufacturers,  automobile  dealers 
and  other  businessmen  of  how 
classified  advertising  can  be 
wielded  more  effectively  as  a 
major  competitive  weapon. 
These  findings  are  based  on 
what  newspaper  readers  volun¬ 
tarily  reveal  to  me.  They  state 
their  innermost  feelings  in  seek¬ 
ing  help.” 

The  author  of  “Cy  Barnett 
Says  .  .  .”  is  a  vicepresident 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate  of  America. 


SYNDICATES 


Classified 
Praised  By 
Cy  Barrett 


“The  American  people  and 
American  businessmen  have 
enormous  opportunities  for 
achieving  success  through  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  are  pass¬ 
ing  them  daily,”  declared  Cyrus 
Barrett,  author  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  money-making  and  job 
advice  column,  “Cy  Barrett 
Says  .  .  .”  in  appearing  as 
speaker  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Forty-Plus  Organization  of  Ex¬ 
ecutives  in  Chicago. 


ABOUT  WOMEN 
“I  Learned  About  Women 
From  Them”  is  the  title  of  a 
series  of  12  installments  by 
Virgil  G.  Damon,  M.D.,  and  Isa¬ 
bella  Taves,  distribute  by  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Dr.  Damon,  who  is  on  the 
staff  of  New  York’s  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  is 
a  gynecologist  and  obstetrician 
who  has  had  50,000  women  pa¬ 
tients  in  40  years  of  practice. 


Your  newspaper  bene¬ 
fits  in  many  ways  from 
this  pre-tested  Public 
Service  Program.  It 
opens  the  magical 
world  of  childhood 
classics  to  your  young 
readers  in  an  exciting 
new  way  .  .  .  with  Chil¬ 
dren's  Heritage  Rec¬ 
ords  and  Storybooks 
that  enable  them  to 
listen  and  read-along 
with  storyteller  Margie 
Bell. 

The  Program  was  a 
smash  hit  in  pre-test 
markets,  winning  the 
unqualified  endorse- 
ment  of  teachers  and 
parents.  Typical  suc¬ 
cess:  Hartford  Couront 
sold  25,000  in  seven 
weeks! 

You  can  reap  the  same 
benefits  .  .  .  prestige 
public  service,  winning 
future  readers.  Four 
profitable  distribution 
plans  are  available 
from  NEA. 

Write,  wire  or  phone 
for  detoils  while  terri¬ 
tories  ore  still  open. 


SPY  IN  THE  U.S. 

“Spy  in  the  U.S.”  is  being 
issued  in  12  installments,  begin¬ 
ning  April  29  by  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate.  It  is  a 
condensation  of  a  book  by  Pawel 
Monat,  who  was  military  attache 
at  the  Polish  embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  defected  to  the  West. 
Mr.  Monat  was  assisted  in 
writing  the  book  by  John  Dille, 
who  has  been  on  Life. 

The  story  is  the  true,  first- 
person  story  of  a  Polish  officer 
trained  by  Communist  experts 
for  espionage  in  the  U.S. 


Cyrus  Barrett 

He  stated:  “An  analysis  of 
1,000  consecutive  letters  from 
my  readers  reveals  31%  of  the 
questions  deal  with  problems  for 
which  I  recommended  classified 
advertising  as  a  part  of  the 
solution.  A  like  sample  revealed 
a  figure  of  27.8%  one  year  ago. 

These  letters  are  from  blue  col¬ 
lar  workers,  white  collar  work¬ 
ers,  self-employed  businessmen, 
executives  with  corporations  .  .  . 
and  their  wives.  47.7%  of  the 
letters  were  from  women,  and 
as  with  all  my  mail,  each  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply.  Numerous  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  related  to 
classified  advertising  were  of 
sufficiently  broad  interest  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  my  column. 

“In  my  work  as  money-mak¬ 
ing  and  job  advice  columnist,  I 
feel  it  important  to  analyze  the 
pulse  beat  of  reader  mail.  The 
fact  emerges,  we  are  undergoing 
a  shift  in  employment  and  liv¬ 
ing  patterns  in  this  country  and 
classified  advertising  offers  solu¬ 
tions  for  an  increasing  number 
of  problems  faced  by  individuals 
and  business. 

“I  feel  the  failure  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  channel  more  money 
into  newspaper  classified  adver-  A  syndicate  in  England  has 
tising  stems  from  two  thingrs:  arranged  to  distribute  there  the 

“1)  Lack  of  understanding  “Tell  Me  Your  Dream”  column 
among  newspaper  readers  of  distributed  in  the  U.  S.  by  Ar- 
how  classified  advertising  can  be  cadia  Feature  Syndicate  (P.  0. 
used  creatively  and  with  con-  Box  5263,  Chicago  80,  Ill.). 
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‘Peanuts’  Savetl 
In  the  jettisoning  of  cargo 
and  personal  effects  from  a 
crippled  plane  recently  brought 
to  safety  near  Hawaii,  Life 
magazine  reported  that  over¬ 
board  went  shirts,  suits,  china, 
cameras,  bottles  of  scotch,  a 
pocketbook  with  $420  in  cash. 
Somehow,  a  soft-covered  col¬ 
lection  of  “Peanuts”  comics 
strips  was  allowed  to  stay  on 
board.  Incidentally,  Charlie 
Schulz,  creator  of  “Peanuts,”  is 
author  of  a  new  book,  “Happi¬ 
ness  Is  a  Warm  Puppy,*’  which 
has  now  made  a  best  seller  list. 
“Peanuts”  is  distributed  by  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 
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Canada  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

for  a  change-of-command  pa¬ 
rade. 

Awards  for  work  done  in  1962 
are  no  novelty  to  the  28-year- 
old  Yugoslav  photographer  who 
won  an  unprecedented  three 
awards  in  four  months  in  the 
Canadian  Pi’ess  competition.  His 
NNA  winner  was  CP’s  October 
choice. 

After  graduation  in  1954  from 
a  Yugoslav  technical  school,  Mr. 
Spremo  fled  to  Italy  to  escape 
communist  rule.  He  spent  a  year 
in  a  refugee  camp,  some  of  the 
time  working  in  a  police  dark¬ 
room,  and  by  selling  his  blood 
to  a  Rome  clinic  earned  train 
fare  to  Paris  and  worked  in  a 
private  photo  studio.  He  came 
to  Canada  in  1957,  and  did  free¬ 
lance  work  before  joining  the 
Globe  and  Mail. 

Mr.  Macpherson,  39,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Toronto  w’ho  joined  the 
Star  in  1958  after  working  as 
an  illustrator  for  Maclean’s 
magazine.  Only  J.  G.  Reidford 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail  has 
matched  his  three  wins  in  the 
cartooning  category. 

The  winning  cartoon  showed 
Britain’s  Prime  Minister  Mac¬ 
millan  with  his  progeny  —  Can¬ 
ada’s  Diefenbaker,  Australia’s 
Menzies  and  New  Zealand’s 
Holyoake  —  at  the  box  office 
of  a  theatre  showing  a  Com¬ 
mon  Market  movie  feature.  The 
obdurate  and  supercilious  cash¬ 
ier,  de  Gaulle,  is  saying:  “Take 
it  or  leave  it,  no  special  rates 
for  the  kiddies.’’ 

Sports  Writing 

Mike  Cramond,  49,  was  born 
in  Edmonton  and  moved  to 
Vancouver  as  a  boy.  The  Prov¬ 
ince’s  outdoors  editor,  he  is  a 
regular  contributor  to  outdoors 
magazines  and  is  author  of 
“Hunting  and  Fishing  in  North 
America,’’  considered  one  of  the 
continent’s  top-ranking  outdoors 
books. 


His  series  on  walking  was 
inspired  by  criticism  of  the 
physical  well-being  of  Canadi¬ 
ans  and  its  intent  was  to  en¬ 
courage  people  to  enjoy  num¬ 
erous  walks  in  various  beauty 
spots  in  and  around  the  city. 

The  judges  praised  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  originality  of  the  col¬ 
umns  and  also  commended  the 
pictorial  presentation  of  photos 
and  maps  that  accompanied 
them. 

• 

Missouri  Award 
Recipients  Named 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  54th  annual  Journalism 
Week  will  be  held  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  beginning  Sun¬ 
day,  April  28,  and  continuing 
through  May  4. 

Dr.  Earl  F,  English,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Missouri  Honor 
Aw'ards  for  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Journalism  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to:  Leo  Burnett  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  chairman  of  Leo  Burnett 
Company  Inc.,  an  adv'ertising 
agency,  and  president  of  the 
Advertising  Council;  to  Harry 
Ferguson  (B.  J.  ’25)  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  national  reporter 
for  United  Press  International; 
to  Merriman  Smith,  UPI  corre¬ 
spondent;  to  Radio  Station 
KMOX  of  St.  Louis;  to  the 
Palmyra  (Mo.)  Spectator,  old¬ 
est  newspaper  in  Missouri;  to 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  and 
to  the  Edinburgh  (Scotland) 
Scotsman. 

• 

Press  Club  Officers 

Butte,  Mont. 

Bert  Gaskill  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Butte  Press  Club, 
succeeding  Robert  W.  Jones. 
Mr.  Gaskill  is  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Montana 
Standard-Butte  Daily  Post,  as 
are  the  other  officers,  Peggy  Ver- 
stappen,  vicepresident;  Frank 
Quinn,  treasurer,  and  Tom 
Flaherty,  secretary. 


.  (25-50m)  Etigene  (Ore.)  Reg- 
XlCclCUlHdTS  ister-Guard  and  Managing  Edi¬ 

tor  Richard  A.  Baker  for  cover- 
IVf  n  1  T  1  £3  -I-  age  of  devasting  storm ; 

LjIsI  (50-100m)  George  Chaplin’s 

news  feature  in  the  Honolulu 
A  Advertiser,  “Morning  Reflec- 

tions  of  our  Nuclear  World.’’ 

The  award  for  consistently 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  outstanding  editorial  cartoons 
Twenty-Six  Headliner  medals  went  to  Charles  O.  Bissell, 
and  one  Headliner  Citation  were  Nashville  Tennessean. 
voted  in  the  29th  annual  Head-  Best  of  the  local  interest  col- 
liner  Award  competition,  it  is  umns  entered  was  Joe  Aaron’s 
announced  by  Tom  Paprocki,  “Morning  Assignment’’  in  the 
chairman  of  the  judges.  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier. 

The  award  for  Outstanding  The  Louisville  Times  scored 
Public  Service  by  a  newspaper  twice,  with  Charles  E.  Teeple 
went  to  the  Miami  Herald  for  winning  the  feature  column 
“Operation  Amigo,’’  a  campaigpi  award;  and  Worth  Bingham’s 
of  bringing  Central  American  news  series,  “Our  Costly  Con- 
students  into  the  U.S.  to  combat  gress,’’  in  papers  over  100,000 
the  Russian  airlift  for  same  circulation. 

groups.  For  outstanding  editorial 

The  Headliner  Citation  was  pages,  the  judges  picked  the 
awarded  the  Atlanta  Journal-  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
Constitution  for  its  golden  anni-  and  editor  James  R.  Doran, 
versary  of  publishing  a  Sunday  For  outstanding  coverage  of 
magazine.  "The  “birthday”  num-  a  major  news  story,  the  panel 
ber  contained  the  top  stories  and  named  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
pictures  of  the  previous  50  years,  for  “The  Billie  Sol  Estes  Story,” 
Raymond  R.  Coffey  of  the  and  moved  to  the  Dallas  Times 
Chicago  Daily  News  won  top  Herald  and  Blackie  Sherrod  for 
honors  for  coverage  of  a  major  sports  columning. 
news  event  for  his  story  on  the  The  awards  will  be  made  as 
University  of  Mississippi  cam-  the  highlight  of  the  30th  annual 
pus  riots.  Headliners  Frolic  here  April  20 

Hugh  Mulligan  of  the  Asso-  at  the  Hotel  Dennis, 
ciated  Press  won  the  medal  for  , 

feature  writing  by  an  individual.  t»  •  .  •  a  i  i 

Newsweek  magazine  was  Pmiters  in  Alaska 
awarded  the  honors  for  cover-  Seek  Big  Increase 
age  of  a  major  ^ws  event  by  a  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

magazine  for  “The  Sound  and  ^nion  printers  here  are  ask- 
Aff  ^  National  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 

Affairs  Editor  Peter  Goldinan  80-cent  hourly 

from  material  he,  Atlanta  Bu-  increase,  a  35-hour  weekly 

reau  Chief  Josph  Cumming  Jr.,  ^  32%-hour  night 

staffer  Karl  Fleming  and  Hous-  double  time  for  overtime, 

ton  photographer  Dan  McCoy  holidays,  three 

compi  e  .  weeks  paid  vacation,  one  day’s 

In  the  picture  awards.  United  sick  leave  per  month,  $10,000 
Press  International  won  two  paid  nfg  insurance,  and  a  pen- 
medals — one  for  Joel  Landau’s  gion  plan. 

sports  action  picture  of  “Gold-  ^  „ 

f  Bob  Watson,  president  of  Fai^- 

Gnffith-Kid  Paret  fight;  and  banks  Typogr^ical  Union  said, 
one  for  Joel  Schrank’s  “In  the  wf  Snedden,  publisher  of 

Shadow  of  Death,”  a  picture  of  News-Miner,  said  the  com- 

survivors  receiving  last  ri  es  at  not  possibly  meet 

an  air  crash  scene  at  Idlewild  the  demands.  He  offered  a  5-cent 

mu  Beall,  Washington  Daily 

News,  scored  with  his  feature  ^  mf ^  I  \  i  qo 

picture  of  nuns  on  a  picnic  titled 

“Penguins  in  the  Park.”  * 

^ ,  „„  Firm  Chartered 

Ulhcr  Winners 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Winners  in  the  circulation  ^  corporate  charter  has  been 
categories  included:  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 

(Under  10m)  Howard  E.  Car-  partment  of  State  to  the  Fifty- 
roway’s  ^ries  in  the  Ft.  Pierce  One  Publishing  Company,  Clair- 
News-Tribune  on  “Florida’s  ton.  Pa.,  authorizing  the  new 
Freight  Rate  Fiasco”  that  re-  corporation  to  capitalize  at  $61,- 
sulted  in  correction  of  condition  qoO  to  engage  in  the  newspaper 
by  State;  publishing  business.  Incorpora- 

(10-25m)  Edward  H.  Arm-  tors  were  listed  as  Angelo  J. 
strong,  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  and  Dolores  Di  Bernardo,  both 
Register,  for  “Where  the  State’s  of  Clairton,  and  John  F.  Mc- 
Money  Goes” ;  Ginty,  Pittsburgh. 
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Spring  Auto  Sections 
Help  Sales  Blossom 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

Classified  Ailverlising  Director,  New  York  Post 


With  auto  sales  purrinp  along 
at  their  best  clip  since  1956, 
CAMs  are  lubricating  the  paths 
to  their  dealers’  doors  with  a 
variety  of  imaginative  specials 
In  a  colorful  tab-size  24-page 
section,  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  News¬ 
papers  offered  a  Spring  Auto¬ 
motive  Shoppers’  Guide.  Its 
front  page  featured  elegant 
drawings  of  a  parade  of  car 
models  against  a  blue  back¬ 
ground,  ranging  from  vintage 
1901  with  stick  steering  to  a 
1963  hard  top. 

As  a  merchandising  device, 
CAM,  Eldred  Garter  printed 
stickers  bearing  the  legend,  “As 
advertised  in  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  &  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Look  For  This  Sticker  and  Get 
A  Real  Buy.’’  The  sticker  was 
reproduced  on  the  front  page  of 
the  section.  Dealers  received  a 
supply  of  them  to  place  on  car 
windshields  which  were  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  special  section. 

A  12-page  auto  section  with 
a  front  page  in  four  colors 
shouting  “Showdown”  in  red 
type,  three  inches  high,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light,  Frank  Hastings, 
CAM.  The  entire  section  was 
bought  by  O.  R.  Mitchell  Dodge 
of  San  Antonio  in  which  he  of¬ 
fered  “.  .  .  factual  no-punches 
pulled  comparison  of  the  ’63 
standard-size  cars  and  the  ’63 
compacts.” 

Bold  Comparison 

In  a  bold  comparison  of 
Dodge  cars  with  other  makes, 
feature  by  feature  and  price  for 
price,  the  advertiser  set  out  to 
prove  his  brand’s  superiority. 

This  writer  has  rarely  seen 
a  more  information  packed  ad¬ 
vertisement.  While  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  are  subject  to  competi¬ 
tive  considerations  —  that  is, 
the  reader  is  helped  to  his  con¬ 
clusions  by  an  understandably 
biased  advertiser  —  there  is  an 
abundance  of  objective  data  pre¬ 
sented.  In  a  footnote  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  page  of  the  12  page  ad,  the 
advertiser  states  “Information 
in  this  automotive  comparison 
is  obtained  from  (1)  official  spe¬ 
cifications  of  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers’  Association;  (2) 
literature  and  other  materials 
published  by  each  manufacturer; 
(3)  published  factory  retail 
prices;  (4)  careful  analytical 


study  of  the  cars  involved.  Ross 
Roy,  Inc.,  an  independent  or¬ 
ganization,  has  carefully  com¬ 
piled  and  thoroughly  checked 
this  data  to  make  it  as  accurate 
as  possible.  The  information  is 
obtained  from  reliable  sources, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Ross  Roy, 
Inc.,  is  correct  but  not  guaran¬ 
teed.” 

In  our  judgment  this  ad,  while 
self  sen’ing,  still  constitutes  a 
genuine  service  to  the  reader  in 
quest  of  a  new  car. 

<i>  «  « 

BOAT  .SALES 

Robert  N.  Farren,  CAM,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald  Traveler, 
is  still  getting  reverberations 
from  the  104,000  line  New  Eng¬ 
land  Boat  Show  Section  his 
newspaper  ran  Feb  17.  One  ad¬ 
vertiser,  Jesse  White,  one  of  the 
largest  boat  distributors  in  the 
country,  is  still  adding  up  his 
sales  which  at  this  point  have 
passed  the  million  dollar  mark. 
The  White  organization  had  a 
12-page  color  gravure  insert. 

Another  advertiser  who  co¬ 
operated  in  an  exhibit  at  the 
boat  show  and  had  an  ad  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $125  rang  up  sales 
in  excess  of  $28,000. 

«  «  « 

EXPENSE  ACCOUNT 

Richard  E.  Riggins,  attend¬ 
ance  chairman  for  the  1963 
ANCAM  Convention  in  Atlanta, 
June  23-27,  has  figured  out  that 
the  average  newspaper  has  to 
sell  only  1,241  lines  of  extra 
space  to  pay  its  CAMs’  way  to 
the  conference. 

Figuring  total  costs,  including 
transportation  from  Chicago,  as 
an  example,  to  be  around  $260, 
Mr.  Riggins  applied  an  average 
rate  of  21c  per  line  and  came 
up  with  his  answer.  “Experience 
has  shown  that  CAMs  come 
away  from  these  meetings  with 
ideas  for  many  times  this  tiny 
quota  of  linage,”  he  says,  “so 
the  only  way  it  can  cost*  your 
publisher  for  this  convention  is 
for  you  not  to  attend!” 

*  «  « 

PERSONNEL  ADS 

Newspapers  that  restrict  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  to  a  special 
section  in  classified  are  losing 
substantial  sums,  according  to 
Bob  Snelling,  president  of  Snell- 
ing  and  Snelling  Inc.,  personnel 
consultants. 


“Restricted  to  a  designated 
section,  the  personnel  agency 
gives  just  about  one  line  each 
to  every  position  advertised,” 
Mr.  Snelling  says.  “When  the 
agency  places  special  ads  in  the 
regular  Help  Wanted  section,  it 
will  give  an  average  of  five  or 
six  lines  to  each  of  the  jobs  they  ; 
highlight  in  a  separate  ad.”  | 

The  organization,  formed  a  i 
decade  ago  by  Louis  R.  Snelling,  ' 
Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Gwendolyn,  | 
Bob’s  parents,  has  become  the 
world’s  largest  network  of  fran¬ 
chised  employment  agencies 
with  offices  in  89  cities  across 
the  country. 

Each  office  is  a  big  booster 
for  classified  advertising. 

The  main  office,  in  Philadel-  j 
phia,  has  32  personnel  spe-  I 
cialists.  All  submit  their  own  ' 
copy  for  the  ads  that  appear 
twice  weekly  in  the  Philadelphia  i 
newspapers.  | 

Bob  Snelling  says  the  total  \ 
spent  by  the  franchised  offices  i 
is  more  than  $500,000  a  year.  1 

“Newspaper  classified  adver-  j 
tising  is  the  only  media  for  the 
success  of  a  personnel  service 
such  as  ours,”  Bob  Snelling  ob¬ 
serves.  “People  either  looking 
for  employment  or  for  better 
positions  know  what  day  we  ap-  ‘ 
pear  and  just  where  to  find  us. 
You  can’t  get  coverage  like  that 
in  any  other  media.” 

In  the  past  the  Philadelphia 
office  tried  using  FM  radio  to 
recruit  high  type  executives  and 
professional  men  for  job  open-  ; 
ings.  Bob  Snelling  says,  adding, 
“We  failed  miserably.” 

Several  other  offices  have 
tried  radio  spots  for  advertising 
against  the  advice  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  headquarters.  Bob  adds, 
stating  “They  were  sorry  they 
did.” 

Wall  to  Wall 

“We  have  our  own  ideas  as  to 
how  advertising  should  be 
written,”  he  said. 

“We  talk  about  one  of  three 
things  regarding  a  job.  The  man 
we  want  .  .  .  the  job  itself  .  .  . 
or  the  company  and  its  location. 
Unlike  most  employment  agency 
ads,  we  state  no  limitations  as 
to  qualifications.  If  you  state 
that  the  job  needs  a  man  25  to 
35  years  old,  you  might  miss  out 
on  top  applications  from  a 
chap  who  is  24  or  36.  The  same 
goes  for  years  of  experience.” 

Snelling  and  Snelling  go  big 
just  twice  a  week,  Sunday  and 
Wednesday.  This  means  that  ap¬ 
plicants  will  be  pretty  well 
averaged  out  per  day  through 
the  week. 

Snelling  and  Snelling  ads  are 
different  each  time  they  appear. 

“White  space  is  wasted 
space,”  Bob  Snelling  said.  “We 
fill  up  the  line  from  wall  to 
wall.” 
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Celler  Gets 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Lee  Loevinger,  head  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  told  the 
committee  that  a  letter  of  Oct. 
19,  1962,  from  James  M.  Mcln- 
emey  had  asked  for  clearance 
on  a  proposed  cross  sale  of  the 
Hearst  mominpr  paper  and  the 
Chandler  eveninj?  paper.  He 
said  the  department  could  not 
approve  the  sale  or  jrive  clear¬ 
ance  on  it  because  it  had  no 
“economic  purpose  and  would 
be  just  a  division  of  the  field  and 
a  violation  of  the  antitrust  law.” 

In  an  informal,  five-minute 
conversation  with  Mclnemey, 
Loevinger  said  that  he  thouffht 
he,  himself,  ventured  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  “if  there  were  two 
corporations,  each  with  an  un¬ 
profitable  venture,  the  sensible 
thing  would  be  for  each  to  drop 
its  unprofitable  venture.” 

He  emphasized  that  it  was  an 
informal  conversation  and  that 
“no  clearance  w’as  asked  and 
none  was  given.” 

“This,”  he  said,  “is  what  hap¬ 
pened  and  this  is  all  that  hap¬ 
pened.  If  inferences  were  drawn 
that  went  beyond  that  then  they 
were  wrong.” 

He  added  that  in  view  of  sub¬ 
sequent  events  and  with  the 
wisdom  of  hindsight  he  could 
say  that  he  should  not  have 
treated  the  matter  so  lightly. 

Mr.  Celler  pointed  out  earlier 
that  possible  “cross  agreements 
which  would  have  stifled  com¬ 
petition”  were  now  the  subject 
of  a  Justice  Department  inquiry. 

Need  for  Secrecy 

Minority  counsel,  William 
Copenhaver,  suggested  that  it 
might  be  a  good  policy  to  pub¬ 
lish  all  requests  for  clearance 
and  indicate  the  department’s 
response  so  that  the  matter 
would  be  on  record  publicly  in 
advance. 

Mr.  Loevinger  said  this  would 
not  be  a  desirable  procedure 
since  many  of  the  requests  for 
clearance  are  asked  to  be  held 
in  confidence  because  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  consequence  premature 
publicity  could  have  on  a  pro¬ 
posed  transaction. 

Samuel  M.  Shulman,  audit 
manager  in  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  the  U.  S.  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office,  testified  on  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  accounting  proce¬ 
dures  between  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Mirror  newspapers 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express  and  Examiner  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  Mirror  and  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  ceased  publication  on 
Jan.  5  and  Jan.  7,  1962,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  Shulman  said  he  found 
no  evidence  of  any  improper 


transfers  of  revenue  or  expense 
between  the  two  Chandler  pa¬ 
pers.  During  years  1957  through 
1961,  he  said,  the  Times  showed 
annual  profits  ranging  from 
$5,282,000  to  $9,099,000  and  the 
Mirror  recorded  annual  losses 
ranging  from  $1,466,000  to 
$2,425,000. 

Tells  of  Charges 

He  said  examination  of  the 
Herald-Express  and  Examiner 
records  did  not  disclose  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  deliberate  practice  of 
misstating  profit  or  loss  but 
that  he  believed  “that  charges 
to  the  Examiner  for  certain 
services  rendered  by  Hearst  or¬ 
ganizations  were  probably  ex¬ 
cessive.” 

Herald-Express  losses  for  the 
period  ranged  from  $947,000  to 
$2,010,000,  w’hile  the  Examiner 
showed  profits  of  $137,000  in 
1958  and  $1,026,000  in  1959, 
and  losses  of  $996,000  in  1957, 
$635,000  in  1960,  and  $1,551,000 
in  1961.  The  1961  loss  included 
expense  of  $1,257,000  resulting 
from  terminating  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Markuson  contested  Mr. 
Shulman’s  statement  point  by 
point.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Sunday  Examiner  was  a  money 
maker  and  the  daily  paper  the 
loser.  The  Sunday  paper  was 
merged  with  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
press  and  the  daily  paper  was 
discontinued. 

“In  the  allocation  of  expense,” 
he  said,  “we  went  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  very,  very  carefully  and  I 
believe  they  are  fair.”  One  in¬ 
dication  of  this,  he  added,  was 
that  both  publishers  were  dis¬ 
satisfied. 

Figures  Disputed 

One  of  the  “excessive 
charges,”  Mr.  Shulman  said  was 
the  annual  charge  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  and  Puck — The 
Comic  Weekly.  The  charges 
ranged  from  $826,000  to  $972,- 
000  between  1957  and  1961  and 
totaled  $4,364,000.  He  had  been 
informed  by  the  chief  account¬ 
ant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Division 
of  Hearst  Publishing  Co.  Inc., 
he  said,  that  it  is  customary  for 
producers  of  weeklies  to  charge 
only  a  nominal  amount,  per¬ 
haps  $2  per  1,000,  as  against 
$21  and  $24  per  1,000  charged 
to  the  Examiner,  Over  a  five- 
year  period,  he  said,  this  would 
have  amounted  to  $436,000  in¬ 
stead  of  $4,364,000. 

Mr.  Markuson  said  this  was 
“falacious  thinking”  and  that 
the  cost  of  producing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  and  Puck  is  $17  per 
1,000,  and  he  didn’t  know  where 
they  got  the  $2  figure. 

He  said  that  the  chief  ac¬ 
countant  who  had  given  Mr. 
Shulman  this  information  was 
no  longer  with  the  Hearst  or- 
granization.  He  had  been  let 


out  some  six  months  ago,  he  said, 
because  the  job  was  on  top  of 
the  man  instead  of  him  being  on 
top  of  the  job.  In  going  over  Mr. 
Shulman’s  figures,  he  said  he 
was  glad  they  had  let  the  ac¬ 
countant  go  when  they  did. 

• 

Mergenthaler  Markets 
Linasec  Computer 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  and  Compugraphic  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Reading,  Mass.,  have 
concluded  an  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  exclusive,  world¬ 
wide  distribution  and  sendee  of 
LINASEC  computers  by  Mer¬ 
genthaler. 


LINASEC  converts  unjustified 
perforated  tape  into  tape  suit¬ 
able  for  the  automatic  operation 
of  typesetting  machines. 


Students’  Day 

Pasco,  Wash. 

Eleven  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  School 
of  Communications  journalism 
class  took  over  editorial  duties 
at  the  Tri-City  Herald  on  March 
27  and  put  out  a  lively  paper. 
The  group  was  accompanied  by 
Jim  Sneddon,  official  photogra¬ 
pher  from  the  UW,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Jim  Richstad. 


AP  Wins  $158,703 
In  Cincinnati  Suit 


Cincinnati  members  for  the  service. 

U.S.  district  judge  Frank  J.  “Thus,  plaintiff  sustained  a 
Battisti  has  awarded  the  Asso-  real  loss  when  defendant  can- 
ciated  Press  damages  of  $158,-  celled  the  contract,  he  said. 
703.43  against  the  Taft-Ingalls  The  court  directed  Taft-In- 
Corp.,  successor  of  the  Cincin-  galls  to  pay  court  costs  and 
nati  Times-Star  Co.  interest  on  damages  since  July 

The  suit  was  filetl  by  the  AP  26,  1958. 
after  the  Cincinnati  Ti^s-Star  Charter  Member 

was  sold  in  July,  19o8,  to  the 

Cincinnati  Poet,  a  Scripps-  Times-Star  was  a  charter 

Howard  newspaper.  Associated  member  of  AP  in  1900. 

Press  service,  received  by  the  Timothy  S.  Hogan,  AP  attor- 
old  Times-Star,  was  discon-  "^y,  argued  at  the  trial  last 
tinued.  The  AP  charged  that  contract  with  the 

Taft-Ingalls  had  breached  a  con-  Times-Star  provided  that  a 
tract  whereby  it  was  required  member  paper  could  drop  this 
to  give  two  years’  notice  of  can-  service  only  by  giving  two  years 
cellation  of  service.  notice.  However,  he  said,  when 

Taft-Ingalls  filed  a  counter-  Times-Star  was  sold,  the  AP 
claim  charging  the  AP  with  received  a  notice  the 

violating  antitrust  laws.  Judge  following  day  terminating  the 
Battisti  rejected  this  contention,  contract.  ,  ,, 

Judge  Battisti  declared:  Robert  Keeler,  Taft-Ingalls 

“The  court  finds  the  issues  counsel,  said  the  contract  had 
raised  in  the  complaint  in  favor  provision  covering  a  paper 
of  the  plaintiff  (AP)  and  that  which  cea^d  to  publish,  and 
the  defendant  (Taft-Ingalls)  therefore,  did  not  apply  in  this 
has  failed  to  prove  the  issues  case.  He  added  that  the  contract, 
raised  in  the  affirmative  de-  »  package  deal  requiring  the 
fenses  and  counter-claim.”  Times-Star  to  take  several  dif- 

Robert  Keeler,  attorney  for  fccent  services,  violated  anti- 
Taft-Ingalls,  said  the  decision  trust  laws  and  therefore  was 
will  be  appealed.  invalid.  He  said  AP  had  failed 

to  show  by  testimony  any  actual 
Real  Loss  damages. 

Judge  Battisti  noted  that  the  Dick  Thornburg,  editor  of  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Co.,  publishers  of  Post  and  Times-Star,  told  of 
the  merged  papers,  the  Poet  &  talking  with  AP  management 
Timee-Star,  declined  to  accept  about  taking  its  service,  and  said 
the  basic  news  service  which  had  he  was  informed  that  it  had  set 
been  provided  the  Times-Star  up  three  wires  as  a  unit  which 
and  that  the  AP  declined  to  could  not  be  broken.  “I  said  I 
furnish  the  service  “piece-meal.”  wasn’t  interested;  I  wanted  to 
He  also  declared  Taft-Ingalls  pick  and  choose,”  he  testified, 
had  failed  to  provide  the  court  “i  stood  my  ground  in  wanting 
with  sufficient  facts  to  show  to  buy  only  the  A-wire,  the  main 
there  is  a  “natural  division”  in  news  wire.  The  other  wires 
the  cost  of  gathering  news  trans-  duplicated  services  I  already 
mitted  over  the  various  wires.  had,  so  there  was  a  stalemate.” 

He  said  that  when  the  AP,  as  Mr.  Thornburg  agreed  vnth 
a  non-profit  organization,  sus-  Mr.  Hogan,  that  “the  Post  didn’t 
tains  a  loss  in  revenue  it  must  need  AP  to  win  the  war  against 
increase  assessments  against  its  the  Times-Star.” 
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^  The  Weekly  Editor 

WHY  A  SMALL  TOWN? 


By  Rirk  Frietiman 

Wliy  does  a  man  decide  to 
pul>lish  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
a  small  town  where  the  financial 
rewards  are  small,  the  hours 
are  long,  and,  if  he’s  courajfeous, 
the  battles  are  frequently  frus¬ 
trating? 

r  This  question  is  beinp  ex¬ 
plored  in  a  “Bell  &  Howell 
Clos«'-Up!’’  tv’  proffram,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  23  (ABC,  10:30-11 
p.m.,  EST).  An  ABC  crew  jour- 
neye<l  to  Calhoun,  Ky.,  home  of 
the  McLean  County  News,  a 
l,50()-circulation  weekly,  to  pro¬ 
duce  “A  Vanishing  Breed:  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Country  Editor.”  What 
came  out  of  it  was  a  revealing 
study  of  grass-roots  journalism 
as  seen  through  Editor-pub¬ 
lisher  Landon  Wills  and  the 
!  county  he  serves,  frequently  to 
!:[  its  consternation. 

I  The  eight-page  News  circu- 
I  lates  through  a  pocket  of  farm- 
i  land  in  western  Kentucky. 
Dwindling  farm  j)opulation  have 
cut  into  its  circulation;  small 
businesses,  faced  with  declining 
trade,  have  reduced  its  adver- 
tising. 

w 

The  Outside  World 

i  In  1946,  armed  with  a  Degree 
i  in  Political  Science  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  Wesleyan  College,  Landon 
I  Wills  moved  into  Calhoun  to 
\  start  his  weekly.  He  brought 
along  the  outside  world  as  he 
1  set  about  to  discuss  events  of 
I  national  and  international  sig- 
■  nificance  —  the  United  Nations, 
:  .segregation,  the  John  Birch  in- 
!  fluence,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
;  “Operation  Abolition.” 

;  He  also  set  about  to  restore 
new  life  and  vigor  to  the  county 
;!  and  was  instrumental  in  getting 
l!  it  a  new  hospital,  a  potato  chip 
ij  factory  and  a  lock  on  the  Green 
ij  River  He  campaigned  for  im- 
J  proved  fire  protection  and  es- 
'  sential  town  services. 

But  to  a  vocal  segment  of  the 
community,  the  McLean  County 
News  today  remains  not  only 
unloved  but  unprofitable  and 
Landon  Wills,  after  17  years, 
is  still  considered  an  outsider. 
By  taking  on  job  printing,  he 
manages  to  break  even  and  his 
wife  teaches  school  so  her  hus¬ 
band  can  edit  his  newspaper  and 
have  his  editorial  voice. 

The  Wills’  have  six  children, 
all  boys. 

Landon  Wills  has  been  offered 
more  profitable  jobs  on  other 
newspapers  and  in  universities. 
He’s  been  advised  to  seek 
another  area  where  a  weekly 


newspaper  would  be  more  of  a 
paying  proposition.  But  he  re¬ 
mains  in  Calhoun,  fighting  his 
lonely  battles,  playing  the 
Devil’s  Advocate  to  a  town 
which  frequently  bristles  at  his 
vigorous  and  outspoken  edi¬ 
torials.  (In  the  “Close-Up!” 
show,  a  minister  says:  “We 
don’t  always  agree  with  Wills. 
Sometimes,  we’d  like  to  walk  up 
and  hit  him  in  the  face.” 

Humor,  Dedication 

We  met  Landon  Wills  almost 
two  years  ago  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Weekly 
Editors  in  Herrin,  Ill.  After  a 
session  with  him,  one  couldn’t 
help  but  come  away  impressed 
by  two  things  —  his  humor  and 
his  dedication  to  putting  out  a 
good  newspaper.  Both  are  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  upcoming  tv  show 
on  Landon  and  the  McLean 
County  News. 

After  the  6-man  tv  crew  left 
Calhoun,  Landon  dropped  us  a 
note  giving  .some  of  his  reac¬ 
tions  to  what  happens  when  net¬ 
work  tv  comes  to  a  small-town 
editor.  He  said: 

“Some  of  this  show  biz  mysti¬ 
fies  me  I  thought  the  McLean 
County  News  was  a  bit  dis¬ 
organized  and  uncertain,  but 
now  I  believe  ABC  is  worse. 

“The  ABC  crew  was  here 
from  Jan.  23  through  Feb.  7. 
They  taped  and  filmed  me  first, 
and  the  office  hollored  that  too 
much  of  me  would  be  dull!  So 
they  filmed  and  interviewed  a 
number  of  people  here  —  some 
friends,  some  enemies,  some 
neutral  .  .  .  They  had  six  very 
capable  people  here  and  used 
about  25,000  feet  of  film.  Frank¬ 
ly,  I’m  scared  to  see  the  result. 


I  feel  like  I  will  look  pretty  weak 
on  it,  and  the  other  people  here 
will,  too.  For  some  unexplain¬ 
able  reason,  when  all  those 
lights  are  on  you,  and  the  direc¬ 
tor  is  trying  to  get  you  to  talk 
differently  than  you  naturally 
do  and  you  realize  that  what  you 
say  is  being  recorded  for  10,- 
000,000  people  to  hear,  you  just 
can’t  say  what  you  want  to  say. 
What  I  said  sounded  weak  and 
.shallow  and  partly  imtrue.  I 
told  them  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  I  own  the  paper,  for  if  I 
had  anyone  working  for  me  who 
sounded  as  weak  and  superficial 
as  I  did,  I  would  fire  him. 

“I  think  there  are  some  limi¬ 
tations  to  tv  as  a  medium  for 
this  sort  of  thing  It  seemed 
there  was  never  enough  time  or 
film  to  do  the  things  right.  And 
of  course,  much  depends  on 
which  10  percent  of  the  film  they 
decide  to  use.  Some  of  those 
who  will  be  doing  the  picking 
have  never  been  here  and  have 
no  idea  of  the  situation  here  and 
what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Keaction  of  Townsfolk 

“It  has  been  very  interesting 
to  obsen’e  the  reaction  of  the 
people  here.  Nearly  everyone  is 
terribly  worried  for  fear  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  ‘make  the  town  look 
bad.’  Some  say  it  would  be 
awful  if  the  program  made  Cal¬ 
houn  look  ‘like  a  little,  one-horse 
town’  —  all  of  817  people  of  it. 
The  funny  thing  about  that  is 
that  some  of  the  very  same  ones 
who  are  scared  the  program 
will  make  Calhoun  look  like  a 
one-horse  town  are  the  very 
ones  who  admittedly  have  been 
trying  to  keep  it  that  way! 

“Sometimes  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  people. 

“Of  course,  there  are  some  — 
especially  my  real  friends — who 
are  very  proud  that  their  paper 
was  chosen  for  a  nation-wide 
program,  and  feel  that  it  is  a 
credit  to  the  county.  Actually, 
having  the  program  made  here 
has  been  a  big  help  in  picking 


out  those  who  were  really  for 
me  and  what  I  stand  for  —  as 
against  the  ones  that  were  real¬ 
ly  bigots  or  troglodytes  all  along 
but  might  have  covered  it  up 
because  they  wanted  some¬ 
thing.” 

Hero  to  tv  Crew 

To  two  of  the  tv  crew  which 
went  Calhoun — world-travellers 
both  of  them — Landon  Wills  be¬ 
came  something  of  a  hero.  Sam 
Rosenberg,  who  produced  and 
directed  the  show,  likened  the 
Kentucky  editor  to  a  “secular 
.saint,  a  newspaper  Albert 
Schweitzer  with  the  zeal  of  a 
missionary.” 

Mike  Campus,  assistant  pro¬ 
ducer  on  the  show,  added:  “He 
really  is  a  dedicated  believer  in 
democracy.  He  proves  that  he 
does  believe  in  it  by  deliberately 
dedicating  his  life  to  its  protec¬ 
tion.” 

Editorial  on  Show 

Landon  used  the  upcoming  tv 
.show  as  a  basis  for  a  strong 
editorial.  He  pointed  out  that 
many  people  were  worried  the 
show  would  make  McLean 
County  look  bad,  would  show 
them  up  as  hicks  and  hillbillies, 
and  would  show  “‘a  bunch  of 
one-horse  towns.” 

He  admitted  it  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  the  show  would  make  Mc¬ 
Lean  County  look  bad  because 
there  were  things  in  the  county 
that  did  look  bad  —  the  litter 
on  the  streets;  the  ugly  look  of 
many  vacant  lots;  the  “weather¬ 
beaten,  unpainted,  leaning-over, 
falling  dowTi”  buildings;  the 
l)oor  condition  of  the  streets  and 
sidewalks;  the  lack  of  town 
planning;  the  “apparent  failure 
of  many  McLean  countians  to 
relate  themselves  to  the  world 
in  which  they  live;”  and  “per¬ 
haps  most  important,  the  di¬ 
visions  and  factionalisms  which 
hamper  progress  in  McLean 
County,  and  which  couldn’t  help 
but  show  through  in  some  of  the 
interviews.” 

He  then  threw  this  out  to  his 
readers :  “And  you  —  what  have 
you  done  in  the  last  10  years  to 
create  new  jobs,  to  provide  more 
services,  to  encourage  new 
buildings  and  public  facilities 
that  would  make  our  towns  pro¬ 
gressive  and  growing  instead  of 
‘one-horse  towns?’ 

“It  could  be  that  the  show 
might  give  a  true  picture  of  us 
and  of  McLean  County.  And 
how  would  we  like  that?” 

This  show,  “The  Vanishing 
Breed:  Portrait  of  a  Country 
Editor,”  is  not  only  worthwhile 
for  a  weekly  editor  to  see.  It’s 
a  good  show  for  readers  of 
weekly  newspapers  to  see  for  an 
insight  into  what  a  small  town 
editor  is  and  why  he  is  that 
way. 


The  Willi  family  at  seen  by  the  ABC  television  camera. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Stylist,  Lensman  Join 
On  Fashion  Pictures 


By  Riok  Frietiman 


Philadelphia  the  Inquirer  uses  re^rularly). 
Ever  wonder  how  newspaper  She  also  sets  the  location,  keep- 
fashion  pictures  are  taken?  inp  a  close  check  on  the  weather. 

In  an  Easter  Holiday  mood,  (The  day  we  visited  the  In- 
we  tapped  a  Philadelphia  In-  quirer,  cold  weather  killed  the 
quirer  team.  Photographer  Russ  best  part  of  this  assipnment  for 
Salmon  and  Fashion  Stylist  us — watchinp  the  team  shoot 
Judy  Heller  to  give  us  the  bathinp  suit  pictures  on  the 
answer.  The  Inquirer  runs  a  full  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.) 
pape  of  fashions  daily.  On  Sun-  When  the  models  are  on  the 
day,  fashions  can  be  found  in  scene.  Miss  Heller  makes  sure 
the  society  section  of  the  news-  they  are  fitted,  and  adjusts 
paper  and,  in  color,  in  the  make-up  and  hairdos  to  fit  the 
Inquirer’s  Today  Magazine  sup-  clothes.  Pictures  are  shot  in  the 
plement.  Inquirer’s  spacious  studio,  set 

up  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
^eln  Muud  takinp  fashion  pictures  (as  in 

Miss  Heller’s  job  is  to  fipure  the  hat  photos  on  these  papes). 
out  the  backprounds,  set  the  Or  they  are  taken  anywhere 
mood  and,  as  she  puts  it,  “if  alonp  the  miles  of  beautiful 
there’s  too  much  of  a  clash,  to  River  Drive  windinp  throuph 
move  them  around  a  bit.”  She  Central  Philadelphia  (see  “rainy 
picks  the  clothes;  calls  the  model  weather”  shot);  in  spacious 
apency  for  pirls  (Miss  Heller  Fairmount  Park  (“rustic  set- 
has  a  complete  record  of  dress  tinp”  picture) ;  or  somewhere 
sizes,  shoe  sizes,  etc.  of  models  out  of  the  city  such  as  New 

Hope,  Pa.,  located  in  scenic 
Bucks  County. 

When  the  team  is  on  location, 
the  public  pays  little  attention  to 


TAe  photographer  [/?vs$  Salmon,  above]  poses  the  model  and  directs  all 
movement  from  his  position.  This  picture  shows  how  clothes  are  made  to 
fit.  The  back  is  pulled  in  with  clothespins  and  the  waist  is  cinched  with 
a  hair  spray  can. 


SI. 600 

CASH  PRIZtS 


can  chanpe  in  the  boathouse,  years.  He  bepan  as  a  newsman. 
And  on  infrequent  occasions  in  coverinp  sports  and  spot  news  on 
out-of-the-way  places,  the  models  the  late  shift, 
have  used  the  car  as  a  dressinp-  For  three  years  he  was  a  photo 
room.  instructor  in  the  Army  Sipnal 

Oearly-defined  Pictures  Fo^o^inp  his  discharpe, 

Russ  came  back  to  the  Inquirer 
Russ  does  about  75  percent  of  as  a  photoprapher,  workinp 
the  Inquirer’s  fashion  photop-  mainly  on  features  and  color  for 
raphy.  Staffers  Harry  Raynore  the  Sunday  mapazine  section, 
and  Bob  Mooney  do  the  rest.  This  broupht  him  into  fashion 
By  the  time  the  team  is  on  photopraphy. 
location  or  set  up  in  the  studio,  Since  1946,  most  of  his  camera 
Russ  has  seen  all  the  clothes  work  has  been  on  fashions, 
and  has  helped  select  the  back-  althouph  he  does  some  spot  photo 
prounds  so  they  won’t  clash,  coverape. 


For  Entry  Blank*  and  Oetaila  Write 

BRUNSWICK  PHOTO  CONTEST 

623  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 


THREE-PIECE  OVERBLOUSE 

Shadowlets  lighting  and  sharp  de¬ 
tail  seem  to  be  best  for  daily 
newspaper  printing. 
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to  best  advantafire  to  get  a  good 
picture  which  appeals  to  the 
reading  public,”  Russ  explains. 
“If  a  model  is  very  capable,  it’s 
a  lot  easier.  You  have  to  put  her 
in  a  simple  position  so  she  looks 
feminine  and  natural  when  you 
get  her  to  strike  a  pose.” 

Russ  doesn’t  use  full  front- 
view  poses  on  most  of  his  pic¬ 
tures,  preferring  instead  a  slight 
turn-off.  He  explains  that  the 
camera  will  make  a  model  look 
heavier  and  the  slightly-turned 
pose  gives  her  slimmer  lines. 

In  regular  fashion  shots,  Russ 
prefers  low  camera  angles,  aim¬ 
ing  slightly  below  the  belt-line. 
He  says  this  “shows  what  the 
clothes  are.”  According  to  Russ, 
the  low  angle  gives  a  longer, 
sleeker  appearance. 

Russ  adds  that  shooting  down 
shortens  the  model  and  shooting 
up  makes  her  longer. 

The  fashion  pictures  on  these 
two  pages  are  the  work  of  the 
Salmon-Heller  team.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  clothes  came 


POSTICHE  (HAT  SIMULATING 
FALSE  HAIRPIECE) 

For  exotic  hats  we  use  exotic 
lighting,  which  is  best  for  Sunday 
feature  sections. 


HEAVY  TWEED  WALKING  SUIT 

Rustic  settings  are  suited  for  this 
type  of  fashion.  We  must  be  on 
the  lookout  for  all  types  of  back¬ 
ground. 


POSTICHE 

For  a  Fne  textured  hat  such  as 
this  one,  low  keyed  light  is  used 
for  detail. 


from  Miss  Heller;  the  comments 
under  them  are  Russ  Salmon’s. 


‘P  STOP.S 

For  covering  all  of  Seattle’s 
major  fires  since  1946  and  for 
valuable  news  picture  coverage 
of  the  Seattle  Fire  Department, 
Tom  Carson,  photographer  for 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
was  made  an  honorary  battalion 
chief  by  the  department. 


NEW  LONG  TUNIC  SLEEVELESS 
LINE 

For  a  simple-cut  dress  such  as  this, 
a  basic  natural  pose  shows  off  the 
merchandise  for  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic.  Having  the  model  slightly 
cocked  to  the  side  with  a  slight 
turn  of  her  head  brings  up  enough 
highlight  to  make  a  pleasing 
picture. 


Industrial  Edition 

Anaheim,  Calif. 
Industrial  growth  of  central 
Orange  County  was  featured  in 
a  special  edition  of  20  pages  in 
the  .-inaheim  Evening  Bulletin. 


Space  Plant  Saluted 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Coming  of  Aerospace  with  a 
major  plant  installation  in  San 
Bernardino  brought  a  36-page 
tabloid  special  edition  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram. 


ANIMAL  PRINT  RAINCOAT 

This  picture  has  the  appearance 
of  rainy  weather  for  this  rain¬ 
coat.  However,  it  was  a  bright, 
overcast  day. 


SEC  Runs  Up 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


April  1961,”  the  report  notes, 
“Purtell  had  transactions  in  the 
securities  of  64  companies,  of 
which  27  were  written  up  in  the 
business-news  section  of  Time. 


brokerapre  houses  to  invite  them 
on  the  company’s  behalf  to  visit 
its  Florida  properties.  .  .  . 

“Bonner’s  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  members  of  the  finan- 


other  corporate  news  that  might 
affect  market  prices  of  securi¬ 
ties.  Because  they  operate  by 
word  of  mouth,  their  activities 
are  difficult  to  document  o  r 


article  on  the  company.  Between 
April  13  and  21,  Weiss  pur¬ 
chased  1,500  shares  for  his  own 
account  and  an  additional  4,500 
shares  for  four  of  his  regular 
customers  at  prices  of  6%  to 
7%. 

“By  this  time,”  the  report 
says,  “word  had  leaked  out  in 
financial  circles  that  Technical 
Animations  was  expected  to  be 
written  up  by  Time,  and  on  the 
basis  of  these  rumors  registered 
representatives  of  at  least  two 
brokerage  houses  were  recom¬ 
mending  the  stock  to  their 
clients. 

“Apparently,  as  a  result  of 
these  rumors  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  volume  of  trad¬ 
ing,  the  price  of  the  stock  rose 
to  9^A  on  April  24.  The  unduly 
favorable  article  appeared  in 
the  April  28,  1961  issue  of  Time. 
The  stock  continued  to  rise, 
reaching  13*i2  on  April  27.  On 
that  day.  Technical  Animations 
shares  were  purchased  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  for  as  much 
as  15%.  During  the  first  three 
days  after  the  article  appeared, 
Weiss  and  his  four  customers 
sold  4,700  shares,  officers  of  the 
corporation  sold  2,400  shares, 
and  its  public  relations  man  sold 
1,300  shares  at  prices  from  9% 
to  13%.  The  public  relations 
man  sold  an  additional  400 
shares  on  May  3  at  prices  from 
10%  to  11. 

“On  the  following  day  Purtell 
sold  1,000  shares  at  a  price  of 
11%.  By  May  31  the  stock  was 
down  to  8%.  Purtell  sold  his 
remaining  1,500  shares  on  Oc¬ 
tober  26,  1961,  over  six  months 
after  purchase,  at  a  price  of 
5%.  On  December  31,  1962, 
Technical  Animations  Class  B 
stock  was  priced  at  1%. 

Other  Transactions 

“Between  August  1957  and 


In  each  of  the  27  cases  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  stock  a  few  days  or 
a  few  weeks  before  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  article 
concerning  the  particular  com¬ 
pany  and  he  usually  sold  the 
stock  within  a  few  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  date  of  publication.  A 
substantial  number  of  these 
companies  were  small  and  little 
known.  In  general,  Purtell  held 
the  shares  of  companies  not 
written  up  in  Time  for  a  longer 
period.  He  made  a  considerable 
profit  from  trading  in  stocks  of 
companies  that  were  written  up 
in  Time,  since  in  most  cases  the 
price  of  the  stock  rose  sharply 
upon  the  publication  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  or  shortly  before.  Purtell’s 
average  purchase  was  about  1,- 
000  shares,  but  in  some  cases  he 
purchased  considerably  more, 
the  largest  purchase  being  2,500 
shares. 

“His  investment  in  each  se¬ 
curity  was  usually  about  $20,- 
000,  and  on  a  few  occasions  it 
exceeded  twice  this  amount. 
These  transactions  ceased 
abruptly  at  the  end  of  April 
1961,  when  Purtell’s  employ¬ 
ment  at  Time  terminated.” 

At  another  point  the  report 
states:  “The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  financial  and  product 
public  relations  is  not  always 
an  easy  one  to  draw'.  Publicity 
and  advertising  normally  re¬ 
garded  as  having  the  purpose  of 
selling  a  company’s  goods  or 
services  may  also  affect  the 
prices  of  its  securities.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  on  Feb.  23,  1961,  Gen¬ 
eral  Development  Corporation 
ran  a  full-page  advertisement 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
yjew  York  Times,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  describing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  home-purchase  plans  at 
Port  St.  Lucie  on  the  east  coast 
of  Florida.  Its  stock  was  the 
most  actively  traded  on  the 
.American  Stock  Exchange  on 
the  day  that  the  advertisement 
appeared,  and  it  rose  in  price 
from  its  previous  day’s  close  of 
12%  to  14%.  By  Feb.  27,  how¬ 
ever,  it  had  fallen  back  to 
12%.  .  .  . 

“The  importance  of  personal 
contacts  and  associations  was 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Development  Corporation. 
In  January  1961,  John  Bonner 
invited  Nicholas  Crane,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sales  department  of 
Dean  Witter  &  Co.  and  a  former 
president  of  the  New  York  So¬ 
ciety  of  Security  Analysts,  to  as¬ 
sist  the  General  Development 
Company  in  its  public  relations 
program.”  The  report  goes  on: 
“Crane  used  his  contacts  with 
security  analysts  at  several 


cial  press,  acquired  as  financial 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald 
prior  to  his  joining  General  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation,  also 
proved  to  be  of  value  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  company’s  public 
relations  program.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  1961,  learning  that  an  old 
friend  who  was  financial  editor 
of  a  metropolitan  daily  newspa¬ 
per  had  arrived  in  Florida  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Bankers  Association,  Bon¬ 
ner  invited  him  to  come  to 
Miami  to  talk  to  company  offi¬ 
cials.  The  financial  editor  and 
his  wife  subsequently  spent  two 
days  as  guests  of  the  company 
and  the  following  month  he 
wrrote  an  extremely  favorable 
article  about  the  company’s 
prospects  in  his  newspaper. 

Columnist  Cited 

“Bonner  testified  that  in  an¬ 
other  instance  a  syndicated  fi¬ 
nancial  columnist  with  whom  he 
was  friendly  agreed  to  write  an 
article  referring  to  General  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation,  upon 
the  promise  of  obtaining  ‘the 
beat’  on  the  results  of  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Apollo  program  on  the 
economic  prospects  for  Florida, 
which  had  b^n  sponsored  by 
several  Florida  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  General  Development 
Corporation.  The  column,  when 
it  appeared,  included  favorable 
mentions  of  the  company. 

“Personal  contacts  also  play 
an  important  part  in  the  place¬ 
ment  of  public  relations  re¬ 
leases.  One  practitioner  testified 
that  he  was  instrumental  in  ob¬ 
taining  an  allocation  of  a  ‘hot’ 
issue  for  a  member  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  press;  a  few  months  later 
he  was  able  to  ‘place’  an  article 
concerning  a  client  with  the 
journalist.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  financial  public  relations 
men  to  distribute  releases  by 
hand  or  through  an  intermedi¬ 
ary  who  is  personally  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  a  member  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  press  or  a  security  analyst. 

“Wyle  Associates  Inc.,  a  New 
York  public  relations  firm,  was 
retained  by  General  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  liaison  with  the 
financial  press.  News  releases 
which  the  company  wanted  dis¬ 
tributed  in  New  York  City  were 
prepared  by  company  employees 
in  Florida  and  mailed  to  Wyle  in 
New  York  where  they  were  mim¬ 
eographed  and  distributed,  often 
personally  by  Wyle,  who  had 
close  personal  contact  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  financial  press. . . . 

“These  practitioners  are  crea¬ 
tors  of  rumors  of  mergers,  stock 
splits,  management  changes,  or 


control.” 

Legislation  Urged 

In  its  conclusions,  the  report 
says  the  only  federal  restraints 
on  corporate  publicity  are  the 
anti-fraud  and  anti-manipula¬ 
tive  provisions  of  the  securities 
laws. 

Consideration  should  be  given, 
it  recommends,  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  statute  providing 
criminal  sanctions  and  civil  lia¬ 
bility  for  intentional  or  reckless 
dissemination  by  issuers  or  their 
agents  of  false  and  misleading 
statements,  including  forecasts 
unwarranted  by  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  affect  in¬ 
vestment  decisions,  loans,  or 
transactions  involving  the  is¬ 
suer’s  securities. 

• 

Herald-Tribune 
Reshuffles  Staff 

A  number  of  staff  changes 
have  been  announced  by  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune. 

Dennis  Duggan  moves  over 
from  the  New  York  Times  to 
H-T  financial  reporter.  Myron 
Kandel,  formerly  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star,  is  now  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Europe,  covering 
the  Common  Market  and  Bonn. 

Three  reporters  added  to  the 
staff  were  Martin  Stedman, 
from  the  New  York  JoumaU 
American;  Terry  Smith,  from 
the  Stom/ord  (Conn.)  Advocate; 
and  Phil  Savory,  from  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt. 

Tony  Gieske,  formerly  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  is 
now  on  the  picture  desk,  and 
David  Hoffman  has  been  named 
aviation  editor. 

Barnard  Collier,  formerly  of 
Time,  is  chief  Latin  American 
correspondent. 

Promoted  from  within  were 
Stuart  Loory,  now  a  science 
writer  in  Washington,  and 
Henry  Aul,  now  horticulture 
editor. 

Resigning  from  the  Herald- 
Tribune  were: 

Joseph  Morgenstern,  Lively 
Arts  reporter;  William  Wallace, 
a  sports  reporter;  Frank  Kelly, 
an  assistant  foreign  editor,  now 
with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company;  Vartanig  G.  Vartan, 
now  a  business  writer  for  the 
New  York  Times;  and  Walter 
Lister,  Albany  correspondent. 

Two  recent  deaths  on  the 
Herald-Tribune  were  Jack 
Johnston,  horticulture  editor, 
and  Harry  Carlin,  a  sports  re¬ 
porter. 
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{Continued  from  page  11) 


an  increase  of  $12.70  over  a  25- 
nionth  period,  ending  Feb.  28, 
1065. 

The  pattern  accepted  by  most 
unions  had  been  $10  over  two 
years. 

In  general  the  wage  terms 
finally  agreed  upon  follow  the 
proposal  advanced  last  Jan.  30 
by  Harry  McCormick  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pressmen’s  Union. 
McCormick’s  proposal,  calling 
for  raises  of  $5  the  first  year 
and  another  $5  in  the  second 
year  of  a  two-year  contract,  was 
accepted  by  the  publishers  on 
Feb.  4. 

The  Pressmen’s  Union  signed 
such  a  $10  wage  package  on  Feb. 
22  and  became  the  first  of  the  11 
unions  to  come  to  terms. 

In  some  cases  the  contract 
terms  exceed  the  pattern-setting 
$10  package.  This  is  because 
those  unions  accepted  a  contract 
longer  than  24  months. 

Here  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
settlement  terms  reached  with 
the  principal  unions: 

Printers 

A  26-month  contract  expiring 
Nov.  30,  1964.  A  retroactive 
wage  increase  of  $2.50  weekly, 
effective  Oct.  1,  1962.  On  the 
same  date  25  cents  additional 
weekly  going  into  sick  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance. 

Beginning  April  8  a  $2.50 
weekly  wage  increase  and  75 
cents  weekly  for  pensions.  An¬ 
other  $2.70  weekly  is  contributed 
by  the  publishers  toward  the  cost 
of  hospital  insurance.  On  Oct. 
1,  1963  a  $5  wage  increase.  A 
fourth  week  of  vacation  is 
awarded  after  20  years 'instead 
of  the  former  25. 

Mailers 

This  is  a  two-year  contract 
expiring  Sept.  30,  1964. 

On  Oct.  1,  1962:  $3.25  wage 
increase  weekly,  25  cents  sick 
and  accident  insurance,  60  cents 
pensions. 

Effective  now:  $1.50  toward 
hospital  insurance. 

Oct.  1,  1964:  $3.50  wage  in¬ 
crease,  $1.50  toward  hospital  in¬ 
surance. 

Stereotype  rs 

Two-year  contract  expiring 
Dec.  31,  1964. 

First  year:  $5  weekly  in¬ 
crease. 

Second  year:  Another  $5 
raise. 

Vacations:  Four  weeks  after 
20  years,  an  added  week. 

Engravers 

Twenty-five  month  agreement, 
ending  Dec.  31,  1964. 


Dec.  1, 1962:  $1  wage  increase. 

Starting  today:  $4  wage 
boost;  $1.92  toward  hospital  in¬ 
surance. 

Dec.  1,  1963:  $5  wage  raise; 
$1  toward  pensions. 

Vacations:  Four  weeks  after 
20  years,  an  added  week. 

Newspaper  Guild 

Two-year  contract  terminat¬ 
ing  Oct.  31,  1964. 

Beginning  now:  General  wage 
increases  ranging  from  $3.75  to 
$5.25  weekly,  depending  upon 
salary.  This  will  raise  the  mini¬ 
mum  salary  of  a  newsman  with 
five  years’  experience  and  key 
commercial  department  workers 
to  $150.25.  Present  members  of 
the  Guild  must  remain  members 
in  good  standing  during  the  con¬ 
tract  period. 

Nov.  1,  1963:  Weekly  wage 
increases  ranging  from  $3.75  to 
$4.75,  depending  upon  salary. 

• 

Computer  Clause 
Ill  Printers’  Pact 

Washington 

A  new  contract  lietween 
Columbia  Typographical  Union 
and  the  Washington  Publishers 
Association  contains  a  clause 
covering  jurisdiction  of  com¬ 
puters. 

The  clause  gives  the  union 
jurisdiction  over  the  input  and 
output  devices  for  computer  and 
compugraphic  equipment  when 
used  for  the  production  of  tape 
or  type  for  use  in  composition. 
The  union  already  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  tape-perforating  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  printers  ratified  the 
agreement  by  a  404  to  97  vote. 
A  wage  and  benefit  package  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  $12.27  a 
week  in  the  second  year.  The 
day  scale  will  be  $144.50  on 
April  1,  1964. 

• 

Daily  Sues  Union 
For  Loss  of  Atls 

Butte,  Mont. 

A  breach  of  contract  suit  ask¬ 
ing  $4,590  judgment  because  of 
a  printers’  strike  against  the 
Butte  newspaper  has  been  filed 
in  district  court. 

Lee  Newspapers  of  Montana 
Inc.  is  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit 
against  Butte  Local  126,  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union. 

The  claim  for  judffment 
charges  a  6%  hour  strike  on 
Oct.  18,  1962,  against  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Standard  and  Butte  Daily 
Post. 

The  plaintiff  contends  a  writ¬ 
ten  labor  contract  was  in  force 
during  the  work  stoppage. 

The  prayer  for  damages 
claims  a  $3,236  loss  in  adver¬ 
tising  revenue.  The  balance  of 
the  judgment  asked  is  for  other 
losses. 
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Ru»8  Hathaway  Dies; 

AP  Service  Veteran 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Hathaway,  who 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press 
35  years  and  retired  25  years 
ago,  died  at  his  home  here 
April  2. 

He  was  Albany  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  from  1928  to  1932.  His 
daughter,  Rhoda  Hathaway,  is 
society  editor  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  here. 

Mr.  Hathaway  was  bom  in 
Fairhaven,  Mass.,  87  years  ago 
and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University.  He  worked  on  the 


New  Bedford  Mercury  and  the 
Boston  Advertiser  before  joining 
AP  at  Boston  in  1903.  In  1915 
he  was  transferred  to  Albany. 
He  was  a  former  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislative 
Correspondents  Association. 

• 

New  Assignments 

Columbus,  Ga. 

John  R.  Cornett,  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer  promotion  manager,  has 
been  appointed  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  D.  L.  Chap¬ 
man,  personnel  manager,  in  a 
recent  shift.  Mr.  Cornett  retains 
the  promotion  manager’s  duties. 


m 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


MAY  BROTHERS,  BinRhamton,  N.  Y, 
Established  1914,  Newspapers 
■  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


j  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

I  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  |>ersonal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEUGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspa|)ers.  625  E.  Main, 
'  Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  big  —  none  too  small.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  financially  qualified  buyers 
desire  to  become  publishers.  Your  confi¬ 
dence  respected.  Dixie  Newspapers, 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ‘hunting’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad¬ 
vantages  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  operations.  Newspat»er  Service 
Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Prox)ertie8 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


Newspapers  For  Side 


SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
New  Ehig.  $126M;  Colo,  JIOOM ;  Ind. 
$235M:  Mo.  I78M:  N.Y.  $77M  :  Tex. 
SIOOM.  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Ks. 


WESTE31N  WEEKLY  group  serving 
three  isolated  towns.  Good  plant, 
healthful  climate.  good  long-term 
growth.  $50,000  down  includes  re¬ 
ceivables.  J.  A,  Snyder,  Newspaiwr 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif. 


CALIF.  SEMI-WEEKLY  grossing 
$590,000;  pd.  circulation  and  shopper ; 
no  local  competition.  29%  down.  Ver¬ 
non  V,  Paine,  Broker,  P.O.  Box  265, 
Upland.  CUif. 


A  "SLEEPER  I"  Real  small,  solvent 
daily  with  intriquing  growth  possibili¬ 
ties  for  builder-upper.  Write  fully, 
please.  DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  .  ,  . 
"Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to 
DIALI" 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

nVE  GOOD  N.  Y.  STATE  Weeklies 
for  sale:  down  payments  from  $3500  to 
$35,000;  state  amount  you  with  to  pay 
down  and  experience  in  reply.  John¬ 
son  and  Lynch,  Brokers,  Newheld,  N.Y. 
Tel  IJ4  4-7778. 


1.  ’TEXAS.  Exclusive  weekly.  $8,000 
down  payment  to  qualihetl  buyer. 

2.  EASTERN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
Gross  exceeds  $170,000.  Priced  at  $150,- 
000.  29%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Lo«  Angeles  28,  California 
A  National  Organisation 


Newspapers  Wanted 

PUBLISHER  with  Midwest  rural 
isolated  $190,000  gross  daily  would 
I  like  to  locate  publisher  with  $250,000 
I  to  $350,000  up  gross  daily  he  would 
I  sell  to  especially  qualified  successor, 

I  and  in  turn  sell  his  small  paper.  Must 
be  desirable,  exclusive  location.  Box 
I  1475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  UP  TO  $500,000  AVAILABLE  for 
down  payment  on  profitable  daily  by 
two  newspapermen  in  key  position 
with  one  of  nation’s  largest  and  most 
respected  publishers.  Would  move  to 
community  and  manage  property  per¬ 
sonally.  ^utheast  preferred.  Box  1479, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  DAILY  NEWSPAPE’R  WANTED  by 
I  resimnsible  publisher  and  two  sons. 
$50,000  down.  Write  in  detail.  All 
replies  confidential  and  answered.  Box 
1547,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  ABUNDANT  KNOW-HOW  and 
modest  resources  for  down  payment  on 
small  Bast  Coast  daily  or  large  weekly 
with  iH>tential,  Box  1522.  £klitor  St 
Publisher. 


RURAL  OR  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
Zones  1  or  2.  Write  in  detail.  Box  1528, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED :  Experienced  imblisher  of 
top  quality  suburban  weekly  desires  to 
buy  weekly  or  semi-weekly  newspaper 
in  California.  Paper  must  be  grossing 
near  $250,000  or  more.  No  local  com¬ 
petition.  $250,000  available  for  financ¬ 
ing.  All  replies  will  be  kept  in  abso¬ 
lute  confidence.  Write  Box  1529,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Business  Opportunities 

WANTED!  Top  newspaperman  to  in¬ 
vest  in  and  take  full  charge  of  news¬ 
paper  division  of  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  plant  netting  $40,000  year. 
$50,000  inveetment  required.  Option  on 
control.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneys  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Partner  Wanted 


$10,000  FOR  SECURED  INTEREST 
with  salary  and  bonus  to  working 
partner,  man  or  woman,  in  syndicate- 
type  service  to  dailies  in  Zones  7,  8, 
9,  First  years’  income  can  equal  the 
investment.  Good  volume  now  but  200% 
increase  limited  only  to  maniwwer.  No 
itinerants.  High  type  work,  revenue 
continues  for  years,  lots  of  travel. 
Reply  to  Box  1486,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  ^ 

Butinesf  Opportunities 

MAIL  ORDER!  lOO  Ways  to  SUrt  — 
Build  —  Operate  your  own  Mail  Order 
Business.  $2.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guarantee.  Order  today !  HOW  TO 
BOOK  CO.,  Kenilworth  6.  III. 

Business  Space  For  Rent 
PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 

Publisher  has  6,800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  divide.  'Tele¬ 
writer  connection  to  Washington,  D.C., 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Circulation  ful¬ 
fillment,  direct  mail,  composition  and 
press  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6563  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Uae  RoHt  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
laierHoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psysklc  with 
order)  4  tines  9  80c  per  line  each 
imertien;  3  tines  9  90c;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  tine  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  hex  service  aad  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  mininum. 
Air-nail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  net  send  irreplaceable  clippinpt,  etc., 
in  retpoasc  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  reouest  is  nade  for  then.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  nay  have  a  supply 
of  printed  enploynent  application  forms 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classifted  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1-35;  2  9  $1-45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-maii 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

52-Tine  Contract  Rate 
S5c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
fr^int  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  fines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  o'  sipnature 
in  Vopue  Li|ht  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  sharped  by  apate  rule 
measurement— (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailinp  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions.  ' 

DISPLAY  CLASSINEO:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
chanpes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
dispby.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  apate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tnosday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re- 
pliH  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisber 
reserves  the  ripbt  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
8S0  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phome  PLoza  2-70S0 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Editorial  Cartoons 


PORTRAIT  SKETCHES  for  colum- 
nietn,  $16.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
^gar  Harris,  Box  6123,  Metro  Sta¬ 
tion,  Los  Angeles  55,  Calif, 

Jttb  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

Black  and  white,  newspa|»er  composi¬ 
tion  and  printing  facilities.  High  speed 
presses.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.C. 
Call  Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6563  or 
write  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Roes  Ave.  -  ISIS  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2.  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERE(7nNG.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REa^AIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brookiyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 

PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Engraving 


BARGAIN:  Klischograph,  K160,  6  yra, 
old,  $1,000.00,  The  Odessa  American, 
Box  2952,  Odessa,  Texas. 

Mail  Room 

CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPEUl. 
1951  modei,  $250,  FOB  our  plant.  Has 
been  used  for  only  400  copies  daily. 
Glue  pot  needs  repair  or  replacement, 
otherwise  in  good  condition.  Write  La- 
Vern  Saathoff,  Beatrice  (Nebr).  Sun. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
y  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Elconomy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


•  Dismantling 

•  Moving 

•  Storage 


•  Repairing 

•  Trucking 

•  Erecting 


L  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  H-3295 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Complete  Plants 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
I  for  sale.  Buy  or  lease  building.  Gone 
;  offset  outside.  Chance  to  move  in  at 
'  very  reasonable  terms.  Write  Tioga 
!  News,  1436  W.  Lycoming  St.,  Phila., 
i  40.  Pa. 

Composing  Room 

LATE  MODEL  26  LINOTYPE:  2-box 
distributor,  electric  Monomelt,  Emerson 
gear  drive  wide  channel  auxiliary  — 
$2,700.  Pilot,  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 
Phone  879-1502.  Also  TTS  operating 
I  unit,  keyboard,  iterforator. 

LUDLOW  MATS.  24  pt.  Bold  Caslon 
extended,  30  pt.  Ludlow  Black,  14  pt. 

;  Linotyiw  mats.  Bold  italic  with  cen- 
;  tury  light.  American  Ptg.,  Inc.  401  S. 
5th  St.,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

2  HAMILTON  cut  cabinets,  28  drwrs. 
$50  ea.  Sentinel,  216  W.  Jackson,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

ATF  MODET,  B  Photo-Typeeetter,  key 
board  and  photo  units.  Complete  with 
6  fonts  of  tjrpe,  desks,  etc.  Excellent 
condition.  Sacrifice.  Bailey  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Box  457,  Indep.,  Mo. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  with  TTS  oper- 
!  ating  unit.  #  33739.  Margach  Feeder. 

I  Electric  pot.  Good  condition.  $2,750. 

Mr.  Diehl,  News-Times,  Danl^ry, 
I  0>nn.  Tel:  743-5591. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
I  roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
I  i>aper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.60,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
I  SALES  COMPANY,  118  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

{  12  X  18*  TABLOID  steel  galley  trays, 
50c  ea.  Brooklyn  Daily,  2427  Surf  Ave., 

'  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  6  scon  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  23-9/16*  cut-off. 

6  DUPLEX  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  214/^*  cut-off. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%*  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

A  Duplex 
AB  Duplex 
E  Duplex 
Goss  Comet 
12-Page  Tubular 
16-Page  Tubular 
16/32  R.  Hoe 
48/96  Hoe  Verticle 
Delivered-Installed-Guaranteed ! 
Universal  Printing  Ekiuip.  Co.  Inc. 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 
201-GB.  8-8744  N.J.  OX.  5-5468  N.Y. 

2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

(Now  operating  at  Miami  Herald.) 
2  Ebctra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pasters.  (Will  divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 

4-units,  1  double  folder.  22%"  1  color 
hump,  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newsiwper  Ekiuipment  Dealers” 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

24-PAGE  GCfSS  Straightline  Press, 
Metal  E^lrnace  Casting  Box,  Mat 
Roller,  Tail  Trimmer,  Chipping  Block. 
As  Is  $5M.  Also  Monotype  Material 
Maker,  Addressograph,  Turtles,  Chases, 
Pull  Page  Proof  Press,  Heavy  Duty 
Jig  Saw  &  Drill.  Elat  Bed  Shaver, 
Write  Brownsville  Telegraph,  Browns¬ 
ville,  Pa.  Phone  412  STate  5-5000. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-i>g.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Ek]uip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double.  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 


HOE  Z  PATTERN  4  units  with  half 
color  decks,  4  Capco  fountains  23  9/16 
cutoff.  Printers’  Supply  Ltd.,  London, 
Ont.,  Canada. 


I  EQUIPMENT  MART 


I  Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  HEADLINER 

4  Units,  all  with  Reversible  Couples-- 
22%  Cutoff  —  Tension  Plate  Lockup  — 
Double  E'older  w/C-H  Conveyors  — 
Portable  Color  Fountains  —  AO  Unit- 
Type  Drives  —  60,000  per  hour  — 
Reeis  &  Tensions  —  Trackage  & 
Turntables. 

COMPLETE  STEREO:  Wood  H-D 
Pony  Autoplate  —  Wood  Tension-plate 
Automiller  for  Ckrlor  Register  —  STA- 
HI  Master  Router  —  STA-HI  Master 
Former  —  Goss  H-D  Mat  Roller  — 
Wood  6-ton  Electric  Metal  Pot  —  32 
(Thases  —  Elevating  Turtle  —  and  all 
accessories. 

AVAILABLE  NOW!  All  of  the  above 
equipment  has  had  less  than  one  year 
of  limited  use,  and  is  priced  attractive¬ 
ly  at  a  saving  of  over  $250,000.00. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

50  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


HOE  PRESS 

6-Verticle  Type  Unita 
Heavy  Duty  Folders  23-9/16" 

Steel  Cylinders.  Roller  Bearings 
AC  Motor  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

PREiSS  ROOM.  COMPLETE  ROTARY 
set-up.  16-i)age  )>ress.  stereo,  mat- 
roller,  4-ton  iiot,  etc.  Write:  The 
Ledger,  Montrose,  Calif. 

Stereotype 

FULL-PAGE  CASTING  BOX.  Flat 
Shaver,  300#  Remelter  (gas,  stereo), 
Hoe  E’inishing  Machine.  Any  reasonable 
offer,  replaced  by  new  equipment,  22%* 
cut-off.  J.  R.  Condon  &  Sons,  Inc.,  445 
N.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

STEREOTYPE  RM.FOR  22%"  CUTOFF 
2-*/a  Ton  Kemp  gas  furnace  w/pump 
and  spout 

Pony  Autoplate  w/vacuum  back 
Sta  Hi  Master  Former 
50  Aluminum  chases 
Curved  Router 
Chipping  Biock 

Universal  Printing  Elquip.  Co.  Inc. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201-GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  5-5458  N.Y. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

COMET  W/TTS  UNIT.  Ohio,  Ind., 
Mich.,  Pa.  area.  F.  R.  Myers,  Piqua 
(Ohio)  Daily  Call. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
•STEREX)  EQUIPMEa^T 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

50  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


BALLOON  FORMEIR  adaptable  to 
tubular  press.  Philip  B.  Swift,  Box 
150,  Napa,  Calif. 

Linotyiies — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  MAGAZINE  LINOTYPE  with 
two  magazine  channel  and  two  90 
channel.  Give  price  and  full  details 
in  regard  to  machine.  Jonesboro  Sun, 
Jonesboro,  Ark, 

8-UNIT  PRE.SS.  Roller  bearing.  2 
double  folders.  At  least  2  color  humps. 
Balloon  formers,  automatic  tension  and 
reels.  Please  designate  stagger.  Box 
1530,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

WEB  ETID  OE'FSET  PRESSES 
Universal  Printing  Elquip.  Co,  Inc. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201-GB.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  6-5458  N.Y. 


EDITOR  sc  PUBLISHER  for  April  13,  1963 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 


(',orre$pondenta 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


NEWSPAPERMAN  for  journaliam 
faculty  aa  supervisor  of  morning  daily. 
Degree  necessary.  Salary  $8, >19, 600. 
Box  1464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

advertising  ORljS^rmPEen^ 

Manager  for  Northern  New  England 
daily  in  50,000  class.  No  problem  areas 
— just  unique  opportunity  for  com¬ 
munity,  sales  and  proht-minded  i>erson 
with  solid  experience  and  knowloige 
of  all  departments.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1458,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


GHTNERAL  MANAGER.  Strong  in  edi¬ 
torial  and  display.  Suburban  weekly. 
Supervise  all  departments.  State  salary, 
qualifications.  The  Portage  Herald, 
Portage,  Michigan. 

Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  experi¬ 
enced,  preferably  Florida  resident  or 
background,  for  leading  daily  Central 
Florida  paper.  Must  l>e  able  to  do 
personalities,  workup  gags  and  good 
sense  of  humor.  Draft  exempt  or  mili¬ 
tary  service  completed.  Submit  full 
background,  references,  samples.  Box 
1480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEIVEN-DAY  PAPER,  Zone  One.  wants 
talented  Editorial  Cartoonist.  Submit 
complete  background  material,  includ¬ 
ing  references,  samples  of  workman¬ 
ship  (non-returnablel  photostats  ac¬ 
cepted.  Box  1477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  Advertising  Manager; 
Six-i>erson  department.  Combination 
morning-evening  publications.  Liberal 
salary  —  commission  plan:  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  ambitious  man  with 
managerial-sales  ability  and  experience. 
E.  H.  Richter,  Gazette  &  Daily  News, 
Texarkana,  Ark-Tex. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGEMENT  Trainee. 
Progressive,  fast-growing  newspaper 
seeks  man  with  some  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  small  newspaper.  The  man 
we  want  has  l)een  in  classified  long 
enough  to  realize  it  is  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  newspaper  business, 
and  where  he  has  decided  to  plant  his 
roots :  the  right  man  will  be  moved 
along  as  fast  as  his  capabilities  war¬ 
rant.  Send  resume  giving  all  informa¬ 
tion  you  deem  necessary  to  secure  an 
immediate  interview.  Box  1532,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONABLE  SALESMAN— with  ex¬ 
perience,  to  revamp  Classihed  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department  for  growing  afternoon 
daily  of  31,500  in  attractive  shore  area, 
preferably  from  New  England  (as  inter¬ 
view  is  retiuired).  Fine  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Write  C.  J.  O'Connor,  THE 
DAY,  New  London,  Conn.  Tel.  443- 
2S82. 


B'REE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  B'ree  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  131  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 


PHOTO  JOURNALISTS -major  cities 
for  assignments.  Trade  magazine.  Box 
1.333,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


STRINGER  wante<l.  N.Y.C.  baseil.  BP 
SINGER  FF.ATURES,  P.  O.  Box  3668, 
Fullerton.  Calif. 


Display  Advertising 

AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR  has  line 
on  hot  newspaper  property;  plans  pur¬ 
chase.  Needs  solid,  50-hour  adman  at 
$8,000  or  adman-partner  at  $12,000. 
Zone  3.  Box  1489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING  MAN.  offset 
experience.  for  leading  suburban 
weekly.  Must  be  good  on  layout.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  l>onus.  Write  Lloyd 
Carle,  P.O.  Box  988,  Lynnwood,  Wash, 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  advertising  salesman  on 
39,000  class  Southern  New  England 
daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for  sales- 
minded  i>erson  under  40  with  layout 
and  copy  ability  to  affiliate  with  solid 
oi^ration.  Above  average  salary  and 
Fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADV  MGR  in  top  N.  E.  ski 
area.  Must  be  willing  to  work,  have 
ability  to  direct  4-man  staff.  Salary 
tied  to  results.  Ck>mpany-paid  insurance 
and  pension  plans.  Present  ad  manager 
leaving  after  25  yrs  for  business  ven¬ 
ture.  Write  full  resume  to  Harold  C. 
Allen,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Daily  Reformer, 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  growing 
community  newspaper.  Remuneration 
commensurate  with  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Resume  to  J.  J.  Strumski,  The 
Fresno  Guide,  Box  1907,  Fresno,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  display  de¬ 
partment,  Write:  W.  J.  Valentine, 
Publisher,  Daily  Ledger-Gazette,  P.  O, 
Box  711,  Lancaster,  California. 


ADVERTISING  AND  NEWSMAN  for 
New  Hampshire  weekly.  Excellent  op- 
IKtrtunity.  Box  1505,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEGINNING  ADVERTISING  MEN  for 
the  16  newspapers  of  the  Gannett  Group. 
Outstanding  1963  graduates  of  top 
colleges  (liberal  arts,  journalism,  busi¬ 
ness  administration)  have  chance  to 
start  employment  with  the  famous 
Gannett  13- week  training  program.  Send 
detailed  resume  today.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Group,  502  Gannett  Newspat>ers 
Bldg.,  Rochester-4,  N,  Y. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


RETTAIL  MANAGER  for  13.000  daily 
in  Ohio.  We  want  young  man  with  at 
least  6  years’  experience  to  direct  de¬ 
partment,  do  some  layout  work  and 
selling,  ^lary  open.  Write  full  resume 
of  exiierience  and  education  plus  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVBUiTISING  SALESMAN  for  fast¬ 
growing  weeklies  in  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Need  proven  salesman  with 
ability  to  direct  others.  Send  resume, 
references.  Box  1552,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
Usher. 


DYNAMIC.  GROWING  Central  Coastal 
California  Daily  has  opening  in  its 
display  department.  Mild  climate.  Off¬ 
set,  cold  type  plant,  15,000  circulation. 
Only  experienced  i>ersons  considbred. 
Complete  resume  required  together 
with  expected  salary  range.  R.  S.  Ma¬ 
gee,  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 


LOCAL  ADVERTISING  OPENING  — 
staff  level  —  good  advancement  i>ossi- 
bilities  —  10,000  iiopulation.  Pleasant, 
economically  sound  community.  Write 
A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon, 
Illinois. 


RETAIL  MANAGER  for  50.000  Zone 
2  daily.  Ability  to  sell  and  direct  staff 
of  ten.  Could  be  assistant  or  second 
man  on  his  staff  now.  Beat  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Progressive  ownership.  Good 
opiKtrtunity  for  prompt  advancement. 
Write  Box  1549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

FLORIDA  AFTERNOON  daily  seeks 
reporter,  preferably  with  at  least  two 
years  of  experience.  Include  back¬ 
ground.  references  and  salary  required 
in  first  letter.  Box  1410,  Flditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIE3JCED  REPORTER  wanted 
by  13,500  New  England  daily.  Good 
pay,  profit-sharing,  pension,  insurance. 
Would  be  member  of  top-notch  profes¬ 
sional  news  staff  putting  out  AP  and 
Ayer  prize-winning  newspaper.  Send 
full  details  to:  J.  A.  Hardman,  Jr., 
Editor,  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  OR  DESKMAN 
wanted  for  journalism  faculty  job  as 
assistant  supervisor  of  campus  news¬ 
paper.  Night  work.  Pay  $7,000.  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  required.  Box  1438,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  NEWSMAN  for 
major  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
southwest,  capable  of  writing  cogent, 
concise  editorials  and  handling  copy 
selection  and  processing  for  pages. 
Southwest  background  preferred.  Send 
compiete  background  information  and 
photograph  in  full  confidence  to  Box 
1500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GER4BRAL  REPORTER.  Prefer  some¬ 
one  with  some  experience.  5M  daily. 
I.ocated  in  Northern  Illinois.  Write 
Thomas  E.  West,  Publisher,  Herald, 
Morris,  Illinois. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIP  —  Edi¬ 
torial  assistant  in  public  affairs  office. 
Academic  year  stipend  $1600,  plus 
waiver  of  fees.  Flxeellent  opportunity 
for  graduate  study.  Write  Public  Affairs 
Office.  Kent  State  University,  Kent. 
Ohio. 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  May  4th  by 
small  Kansas  daily.  Good  opportunity. 
Write:  Allan  D.  Evans.  Daily  News, 
Russell,  Kans. 


NORTHERN  OHIO  DAILY  needs  man 
(or  woman)  for  desk  work.  Some  re¬ 
porting.  Will  consider  young  J-gradn- 
ate  for  training  under  top-notch  copy 
editor.  Box  1519,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


PICTURE  DESK  opening ;  man  with 
copy-desk  background.  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News;  top  pay;  pension  and  other 
lienefits.  Address  Herbert  Moss,  News 
Flditor. 


SCIENCE  REPORTER 

Science  reporter  with  broad  background 
and  interests  in  all  aspects  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  medical  subjects.  Position  with 
major  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
southwest  with  intense  interest  in  im¬ 
proving  communications  to  whole  public 
or  scientific  developments.  Would  con¬ 
sider  either  newspaper-experienced  per¬ 
son  or  some  one  with  science  educa¬ 
tion  background  who  has  ability  to 
report  and  write  meaningfully  to  gen¬ 
eral  audience.  Send  complete  back¬ 
ground  information  and  photograph  in 
full  confidence  to  Box  1516,  Flditor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  FIDITOR,  general  news  back¬ 
ground,  small  daily  area  5.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Box  1484,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Over  100,000  Zone  3  metro- 
ix>litan  daily  looking  for  re¬ 
porters  and  deskmen  from 
dailies  (or  big  weeklies)  in 
Virginia,  S,  O.,  N,  G.,  Georgia 
or  Tennessee.  Need  reporter 
who  can  go  out  on  a  beat  right 
away  and  deskman  who  can 
slip  into  the  rim  and  start  func¬ 
tioning.  Pay,  benefits,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  chance  for 
advancement  all  excellent.  Pre¬ 
fer  college  men  up  to  36.  Will 
interview  at  our  expense.  Box 
1490,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


Our  Employees  Do  NOT 
Know  About  This  Ad 

We  are  looking  for  a  skilled  newspaperman  who  evenfually, 
perhaps  within  a  year,  could  become  an  Assistant  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  on  one  of  the  country's  outstanding  metropolitan  newspapers. 
Zone  2. 

We  want  an  experienced  youngish  editor  who  has  sharpened 
hit  talents  and  his  whs  along  the  way. 

If  you  can  dummy  a  paper  it  would  be  a  big  plus.  If  you  have 
had  slot  or  telegraph  training  rt  would  help,  too.  Maybe  you 
are  the  No.  2  man  on  a  forceful  and  imaginative  News  Desk.  Or 
perhaps  you  are  stymied  on  a  fine  city  Desk.  All  of  these  are 
excellent  training  grounds. 

Frankly,  we  probably  won't  find  a  man  with  all  of  these  quali¬ 
ties,  but  if  you  think  you  might  qualify;  if  you  are  creative  and 
curious  let  us  hear  from  you. 

The  salary  is  good;  the  future  even  better. 

Tell  us,  in  confidence,  why  you  think  you  are  our  man. 

BOX  1525  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Ge^^xtrsr 


from  your  classified 
ads  in  E&P's  big  ANPA 

Convention 


Pre-Convention  Issue 

APRIL  20 


ANPA  Convention  Issue 

APRIL  27  JpA 

All  eyes  in  the  newspaper  industry  are  focused 
on  E&P’s  two  convention  specials  during  the  an¬ 
nual  ANPA  meeting  at  the  Waldorf,  April  23-26. 
These  special  emphasis  editions  provide  you  with 
the  best  timing  for  selling  your  product  or  service 
to  newspapers,  and  afford  the  ideal  time  for  in¬ 
terviews  to  people  looking  for  jobs  ...  or  news¬ 
papers  looking  for  help.  Use  the  coupon  below 
to  order  your  ad.  Mail  it  today. 

Take  advantage  of  increased  readership  during  and  immedi- 
ateiy  foiiowing  the  convention  by  running  your  copy  four  con¬ 
secutive  times.  E&Fs  iow  ciassified  4-time  rate  is  oniy  $1.25 
per  iine;  oniy  80c  per  iine,  per  insertion,  for  situations  wanted 
ads. 


-CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!- 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Adv. 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

insert  my  classified  ad  for  4  insertions  at  the  low  4-time  rate 
of . per  line,  per  insertion,  in  the  following  issues: 

April  20  □  April  27  □  May  4  O  May  11  □ 

CLASSIFICATION:  . 

COPY:  . 


□  Assign  s  box  numbsr  and  mall  my  replies  dally 
NAME  . 


ADDRESS  . 

City . STATE . 

(Enclose  remittance  with  order  for  situations  wanted  ads) 


HFXF  WANTED 

Editorial 


SWING  MAN  NEJEDED  by  small, 
vigorous,  prize-winninK  Northern  New 
England  daily.  Opportunity  for  re¬ 
porter  with  one  or  two  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  move  into  number  two 
spot  in  seven-man  news  staff.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  will  include  reportintr.  some 
photo,  desk  work,  wire  editing,  etc. 
Opening  will  be  in  late  May  or  early 
June.  Send  resume,  salary  needed.  Box 
1499.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR-SPORTS  REPORTER. 
6-ii  i>age  daily.  6-day  week ;  ^  1  posi¬ 
tion.  Free  rein.  Job  open  immediately. 
Capital  Journal.  Pierre.  S.D. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter, 
maie.  Five  years’  exi>erience.  Starting 
saiary  $127.60.  Fiv^ay.  37*/4  hour 
week.  Life,  hospitaiization  insurance. 
Pension  pian.  New  Jersey  daily.  Box 
1548.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  qualified,  adapt¬ 
able.  versatile.  Ability  to  manage  a 
news  deimrtment.  turn  out  a  top  rate 
product,  provide  and  train  suitable 
I>ersonnel.  Very  substantial  i>otential 
for  right  man.  Ideal  spot  in  Zone  4. 
Supply  ALL  background  information, 
earnings  iiast  and  anticipated,  first 
ietter.  Box  1650.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Catholic 
newspaper  West  of  the  Rockies.  $200 
l>er  week:  also  copy  desk  makeup  man. 
$176  iier  week.  Write:  P.  Barats.  44 
B.  53rd  St..  New  York  22.  N.Y. 

REPORTER  for  16.000  circulation  six- 
day  afternoon  daily  in  growing  south¬ 
ern  Ohio  city  of  25.000.  Some  court 
exi>erience  heipful.  Real  opportunity 
for  advancement  for  tiualified  man. 
Write  H.  C.  Oyer,  managing  editor. 
Chillicothe  Gazette.  Chillicothe.  Ohio. 

REPORi'ek.  general  assignments. 
Afternoon  daily.  30.000  class.  Zone  5. 
Opportunity  for  alert,  thorough  worker. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1551.  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

REn>ORTER.ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.  Re¬ 
liable.  accurate,  good  writer.  Must  be 
adaptable  to  island,  summer  resort.  30 
miles  from  mainland.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails.  referencee.  salary  expected.  Town 
Crier.  Nantucket  Island.  Mass. 

REn*ORTE3tS  on  the  16  newspaiiers  in 
the  Gannett  Group.  Outstanding  1963 
graduates  of  top  colleges  (in  liberal 
arts,  journalism,  business  ^ministra¬ 
tion)  may  start  employment  with  the 
famous  Gannett  18-week  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  detailed  resume  today.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Group.  602  Gannett 
Newspapers  Bldg..  RocheBter-14.  N.  Y. 

SPORTS  DEKK  BIAN  wanted  who  can 
handle  good  volume  of  copy  —  good 
head  writer  —  and  can  take  some  phone 
material.  Must  be  experienced.  No  job 
for  beginner.  Morning  paper.  Wire  or 
air-mail:  Thomas  Blount.  Sports  Ekli- 
tor.  The  Idaho  Statesman.  Boise.  Idaho. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  11.000  daily  in 
Northwestern  Ohio.  Must  have  at  least 
some  experience  in  layout  and  head 
writing.  Write  to  Gordon  O.  Dix.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Crescent-News.  Defiance.  Ohio. 

TWO  REPORTERS  for  Upper  Midwest 
daily  embarking  on  redevelopment  pro¬ 
gram  under  new  management.  Prefer 
beginners  with  one  year  or  so  experi¬ 
ence.  This  is  an  OPPORTUNITY!  Box 
1534.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  EDITOR  wanted  by 
leading  national  business  magazine. 
Must  know  his  way  around  Capitol, 
but  previous  business  coverage  not  es¬ 
sential.  Ebicellent  opportunity.  Salary 
according  to  qualifications.  Box  1535. 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

READY  TO  MOVE  UPT 
Oi>ening  now  exists  on  7,000.  6-day 
evening  job  shop  for  Mechanical  Super¬ 
intendent  for  staff  of  17,  ITU.,  40- 
hour  week.  Some  machinist  training  is 
desirable  but  not  necessary.  Send 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  GE^JEHIAL 
EDREMAN  OR  SUPEatINTENDBNT 
Desirable  position  available  for  capable 
supervisor  with  working  knowledge  of 
all  composing  room  operations,  capable 
of  planning  for  the  future.  Applicantc, 
in  addition  to  ability  to  supervise  peo¬ 
ple  well,  should  be  able  to  train  others 
in  new  processes,  and  should  have 
working  knowledge  of  TTS  operations, 
with  bMkground  leading  to  additional 
automation.  Knowledge  of  ITU  laws 
necessary.  Excellent  salary  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  plus  complete  benefits 
program.  Write  Box  1460,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher,  giving  details  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  training,  salary  requirements, 
etc. 

FLORIDA  SOM  DAILY  seeks  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman.  Must  be  inteiiigent. 
economical  operator.  Union.  Supply 
complete  background  data  (earnings 
and  references)  first  letter.  Confidential 
handling  guaranteed.  Box  1486,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher, 

COMPOSITOR  OR  PRESSMAN  for 
weekly  shop  (summer  or  year  round). 
Town  Crier,  Nantucket  Island,  Mass. 

Promotion 

COPYWRITEIR  —  Elditorial  background 
idea  man  for  promotion  department  of 
major  daily  in  N.Y.C.  metropolitan 
area.  Sufficiently  versatile  to  act  as 
general  assistant  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Public  speaking  ability  impor¬ 
tant.  Send  resume,  including  last 
salary,  to  Box  1314,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PROMO’nON  ASSISTANT  for  large 
Southeastern  newspapers  in  Zone  3. 
Must  lie  creative  and  able  to  write 
good  copy  for  House  ads.  Prefer  news¬ 
paper  editorial  or  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  This  is  not  a  public  relations 
job.  Send  resume  to:  Box  1462,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

ASSISTANT  TO  P.R.  DIR.  —  Chicago 
health  agency.  Accomplished  writer  able 
to  handle  heavy  work  load,  servicing 
260  weeklies  and  6  dailies.  Also  write 
radio  spots.  Background  in  P.R.  or 
newspaper.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Box  1488.  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

GAL  FHIDAY :  Young  college  grad  to 
assist  director  of  information  of  N.Y.C. 
college.  Primary  function :  to  handle 
printing  of  publications  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  including  layout  and 
writing.  July  1st.  $4,000  to  start,  fringe 
benefits.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
1638,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  FREEl-LANOE  WRITERS 
N.Y.C.  Permanent.  Give  full  details 
Box  1642,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Syndicate  Salesmen 


EXPERlE^iCED  SALEISMAN 
FOR  MAJOR  SYNDICATE 

Major  newspaper  syndicate  with  widely 
diversified  services  has  opportunity  for 
two  salesmen  with  outstanding  sales 
records  in  the  syndicate  fieid. 

Ali  of  our  own  representatives  know 
of  this  advertisement. 

Top  income  assure<l  to  a  proved  pro¬ 
ducer.  Write  Box  1640,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  tor  interview, 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotjrpe,  Intertype  Instruction 
EYee  Information 

TTS  School 

TEXETYPESEITEIR  SCHOOL 


resume,  starting  s:dary  expected,  and  Training  in  your  plant  or  our  school, 
at  least  6  professional  and  personal  Teachers,  good  operators  and  machines 
references.  Write  to  Box  1442,  Eiditor  available.  Teletyi>esetter  &hool,  251 


&  Publisher. 


W.  42  St.,  N.Y.C.  LO  3-3299. 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Adminittratire  I 


CITY  EDITOR.  36,  seeks  new  job.  ’ 
Seven  years  on  city  desk  of  12,500 
daily  is  enounh.  Harvard  sraduate, 
Syi.icuse  MBA,  seeks  ireneral  admini¬ 
strative  job  on  daily  or  weekly  out¬ 
side  South.  Has  some  experience  in 
lalior  contract  negotiations,  mechanical 
side.  advertiainK,  editorial  writing. 
Would  consider  part  ownership.  Write 
Box  1470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

Colleire  trained.  Ebciierience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Excellent  references.  Stronit 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opfiortunity.  Write  Box  1623,  Editor  & 
I^blisher. 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE,  41.  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  departments,  seeks 
challenitinir  irrowth  opportunity.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary  $16,000,  Write  Box  1544, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER— 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

Seeks  top  or  backshop  job  with 
challenKe.  Experienced  ALL,  depart¬ 
ments,  weeklies,  metropolitan;  and 
chain  General  ManoKement.  Served  as 
publisher,  assistant  publisher,  general 
manager  and  consultant  U.  S.  and 
Eurotie,  Especially  strontr:  mechanical, 
budiret  control,  promotion,  labor  ne- 
^iations.  Converted  $250,000  loser. 
Cut  costs,  increased  advertisinK  and 
circulation  40%.  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Journalism  B.Sc.  plus  expert 
technical  mechanical  know-how.  Box 
1353.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artists-Cartoonigtg 

CARTOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
desires  editorial  cartooning;  job.  Have 
brush — will  travel  I  Box  1383,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPini  AR’nST,  12  years’  ex- 
I>erience  on  2  large  dailies.  Tops  in 
layout.  Excellent  references.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Prefer  Florida  or  Zone  4.  Box 
1457,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

Circulation 

CTRCULATIOfN  DIRECTOR  desires  a 
change.  Age  48,  sober,  family  man. 
Know  all  phases  of  circulation,  pro- 
mcAion,  collection,  ABO  and  staff 
building.  Will  accept  post  as  under¬ 
study  to  present  circulation  director. 
Box  1514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PIFTEa^J  YEARS’  EXPERIiSJCB  all 
phases  circulation,  managrer  20,000  class 
11  years.  Steady  record  of  increase  in 
circulation  and  revenue.  Family  man. 
age  33.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1509, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CTROTLATION  MANAGER  seeks  new 
position.  Strong  promotion — organiza¬ 
tion.  Top  references.  Prefer  Zones  4-6- 
8,  Box  1545,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Corregpondentg 


EXPH211ENOED  WASHINGTON  cor¬ 
respondent  to  handle  Government  re- 
liorting  suited  to  your  needs.  Column 
or  inch  basis.  Box  1502,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Claggified  Advertiging 

AGE  31.  3  YEARS’  TOP  SALES 

medium  daily ;  2  years’  management 
small  daily;  desires  position  with  future 
on  reputable  paper  in  warm  ciimate. 
Box  1461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Thorough 
knowledge  of  all  classified.  Dependable, 
hard  worker,  good  results.  Small  to 
medium  pa|>er.  Best  of  references.  Box 
1524,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Digplay  Advertiging 

MAN,  46.  twenty  years’  advertising 
management  sales  service,  seeks  steady 
arrangement  with  a  reliable  publica¬ 
tion  in  Zone  2.  Have  car,  in  best  of 
health,  beat  references.  Opimrtunity 
more  important  than  salary.  Box  1436, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ELEVEN  YEIARS’  EXPERIENCE  with 
117,000  daily.  Art,  layout,  copy  and 
sales.  Married,  34.  family.  Desires 
Zones  6  or  8;  will  be  in  area  June  13- 
27.  For  resume,  write  Box  1417,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR  of  under  10,000  West¬ 
ern  Daily  seeks  top  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  larger,  progressive  paper. 
Consistent  success,  22%  gains,  award 
winner,  aggressive,  penetrating,  mar¬ 
ried,  34,  college  graduate,  proven 
leader.  ITnsurpassed  B  of  A.  NAEIA 
training-results.  Zones  9,  8.  7.  Box 
1491,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

PROVED  UNAGE  INCREASES  Na¬ 
tional.  Retail.  Classified.  Strong  on 
specials,  co-op  building.  Creative,  sharp 
layouts  and  copy.  Background  includes : 
promotion  and  management.  Under  35, 
stymied  present  position;  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge,  opportunity  Zone  9-8-7-6.  Box 
1478,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Corregpondentg 

E3DITORS:  Will  write  stories  from  and 
take  photos  at  three  major  religious 
events  in  Europe  this  summer  and 
fall,  all  tailor-made  for  your  paper  and 
readership:  (1)  1,000th  anniversary  of 
the  coming  of  Christianity  (in  863)  to 
(%Mho-Slovakia,  in  Moravia;  (2) 
quinquennial  Lutheran  World  Federa¬ 
tion  convention,  Helsinki,  Finland:  (3) 
Second  Vatican  Council,  Rome;  and/ 
or  others,  as  assigned.  Also  iiending 
(depending  upon  editors’  interest)  is  a 
visit  to  most,  if  not  all,  mission  fields 
of  all  denominations,  and  also  to  Peace 
Corps  projects,  around  the  world  for 
a  heart-of-the-matter  series  of  articles 
and  pix  purposing  to  bring  up  mid- 
20th  century  affluence  for  (in  some 
cases)  prehistoric  primitivity.  My  back- 
STound:  3%  years  in  Berlin  (West)  in 
Army  intelligence:  B.  A.  (English 
major);  2  years’  theological  seminary 
training ;  3^4  years’  general  and  re¬ 
ligious  newspaper  reporting  and  ed¬ 
iting.  Samples.  Write  Box  1398,  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  14  years’  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  small  daily  in  or 
near  metropolitan  area,  or  on  amuse¬ 
ment-trade  paper.  Prefer:  (1)  Mary- 
land-Delaware-Virginia-North  Carolina 
area  (closer  to  D.C.  the  better)  ;  (2) 
South  in  general:  (3)  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Money  not  so  important  as 
job  satisfaction.  Box  1396,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTO-REPORTER,  29.  married. 
B.A.,  years,  handles  feature,  wire, 
desk,  make-up,  G.A.  on  12.090  P.M. 
AP  photo  winner.  Seeking  $6,000  a 
year  on  P.M.  near  a  college:  wants  in¬ 
centive  position.  Box  1423,  Elditor  & 
Publisher, 

SEIASONEK)  DAILY  EDITOR.  Young, 
working-thinking,  J-grad.  Lively 
leadership.  Box  1419,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

UNEMPLOYED  SPORTS  EDITOR 
with  experience  imagination  and  talent 
seeks  P.M.  imst  for  permanent  home. 
Journeyman,  28,  single,  vet.  Top  col¬ 
umnist  and  deskman;  was  #2  man 
on  Elastem  metro  and  stmrts  editor, 
35,000  Midwest  P.M.  Box  1429, ’Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  80.000  WEEKLY  seeks  spot 
Mexican  boiler,  Texas  Gulf.  Elxperi- 
enced  all  phases;  36  prefer  telegraph 
desk.  Box  1439,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

RESEARCHER,  female.  28,  now  on 
national  publication;  also  writer,  edits. 
N.Y.C.  Box  1472,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  EIXEICUTIVE.  35  years’ 
experience,  last  16  years  editor  of  two 
Texas  medium  dailies.  Available  soon 
due  to  change  of  ownership.  $12,000 
class  and  worth  it.  Box  1471,  Elditor 
&  I^lblisher. 


A  PRO.  DESK  OR  'TYPEWRITER.  No  -  / 
nonsense,  no  oddball,  no  drink,  solid  £ 
iwrformance,  8  top  working  years’  to  I 
go.  Zones  1.  2.  If  this  is  what  you  I 
need,  write  Box  1497,  Elditor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher,  I 

- — -  1 

EDITOR- WRITEIR,  solid  news  back¬ 
ground.  seeks  new  t>osition  in  Zones 
3,  4.  6  or  9.  Newspaper,  radio,  tele-  >] 
vision  or  PR  considered.  Box  1496,  , 

Elditor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

INSPlRA'nONAL  WRI'TER  —  over  ‘ 
15  years’  diversified  editorial  and  ad*  ] 
vertisinfiT  experience:  am  ’’tops’*  as  ^ 
feature  writer.  Box  1493*  Editor  &  t 
Publisher. 

MATURE  EDITOR-WRITER,  press  re-  ' 
lations  man,  now  employed  in  $12,000  ' 

a  year  overseas  Press-PR  job,  wants  * 
challenging  position  in  U.S.  or  Elurope.  j 
Some  knowledge  German  and  Spanish. 
Box  1498,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

-  ] 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  copy  desk 
200-M.  city  editor  50-M:  reirorting  I 
background  —  12  years’  experience,  i 

Missouri  grad.  Published  author,  edi¬ 
torials,  columns.  Zone  4  or  3.  Box  1526,  < 

Elditor  &  Publisher.  I 

(XIMPETE'NT,  VERSA'nLE  REPORT-  ( 
EIR.  31,  BA  degree.  Pive  years  gen.  , 
assgn.,  rewrite  on  150,000  PM  includ-  ; 
ing  3  years  bureau  oiieration.  Now  (for  ] 
2  years)  small  college  PR  director  in¬ 
cluding  total  magazine  editing  re¬ 
sponsibility,  Took  all  photos  both  jobs. 
Seek  writing,  editing  job  in  California: 
prefer  San  Francisco,  San  Diego  areas.  ' 
Box  1527,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BXPEIRIENCED  News  Reporter-Elditor 
wants  to  earn  $150  week.  Box  1531, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  ME?  Newsgal.  10  1 
years’  experience,  reporter,  editor,  PR  : 
wants  responsible  iiost  in  News  media, 
allied  field.  Box  1536,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  promoteil  5  times 
in  12  years.  Now  news  editor  on  50.- 
000  Midwest  daily;  can  go  no  higher 
here.  Top  references.  Wide  newsroom 
experience.  Box  1537,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WIEn,  KIDS  WIN  I  Small  city  it  shall 
be!  National  i>rize-winner,  43,  wants 
at  least  managing  editorship.  Pat>er, 
town  must  offer  future.  All-around  ex- 
l>erience  20  years.  Local  news  bug.  Box 
1546,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencieg 

GREETINGS 
TO  THE  ANPA 

If  you  have  any  stalling  problems,  why 
not  get  in  touch  with  us  during  your 
New  York  visit?  We  siiecialize  in  all 
publishing  personnel.  Phone  Vera 
Rogers,  (iX  5-3840. 

PRES’HGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

489  6th  Ave..  N.Y.C.  OXford  ,5-3840 
Private  Conference  Room  for  Employers 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PEIRSONNEIL  (Agency) 

,  56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  Oxford  7-6728 

Mechanical 

PRODUCTION — Skilled  craftsman  who 
knows  the  mechanics  of  newspaiier  pro¬ 
duction.  and  has  25  years’  experience 
‘  as  comims'ng  room  foreman,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  production  man¬ 
ager,  desires  to  relocate  in  Zones  3. 

1  4,  5  or  6.  Top  man  prefers  growing 

community  offering  opportunity  to  the 
right  man.  Box  1459,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
-  Isher. 

>  i  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN :  Lino- 
I  j  type.  Lino  machine,  ad  mark-up,  ’ITS 
)  I  oiierator,  production  costs.  Union  or 
r  non-union.  Excellent  references.  Box 
I  1504,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


ALERT.  CAPABLE,  COST-CON¬ 
SCIOUS  Production  Manager,  age  40. 
Presently  employed  metropolitan  daily. 
Legitimate  reason  for  relocation.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Can  interview  in 
New  York  Box  1501,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EFFICIENT 

This  is  from  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
solve  composing  room  problons,  keep 
costs  down  and  who  also  knows  how  to 
get  along  with  people.  Seek  foreman- 
ship,  production  control  opportunity. 
Interested  in  new  process :  40  years  of 
age.  Inquiries  welcome.  Box  1503,  Eldi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

E'OREMANSHIP  WANTED:  If  you 
need  a  man  with  ability  and  wide 
experience  in  Press,  Stereo,  Color, 
please  contact  Box  1518,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Working  foreman  for  Zone  4  or  6  25- 
50  M  open  shop  daily.  Conscientious,  de- 
liendable,  sober.  15  years’  experience. 
Thorough  knowiedge  color,  TTS.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Available  30-60  days.  Box  611, 
Booneville,  Miss. 

OPERAIDR,  Crap.  Two  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  1%  gal.  i>er  hr.  David  Seivers. 
308  Yorktown  Rd.,  Lexington  Park. 
Md. 

PREISSMAN — Duplex  model  E  &  A; 
Flatbed:  Cox-O-Tyiie:  Goss,  magazine 
press.  Mature  man.  Phone:  Area  code 
516  IV  3-C037. 

TOP-E’LIGHT  HEAD  MACHINIST  — 
Linotype,  Intertype.  TTS.  Wants  day 
]>osition.  West  Cioast  preferred.  Box 
1539,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

TTS  OPEIRATOR.  10  years’  experience, 
wants  work  3  days  or  less  a  week  — 
N.Y.C.  or  within  commuting  distance. 
Box  1468,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHEIR,  26.  married,  seek¬ 
ing  position  where  technical  and 
creative  ability  appreciated:  3%  years' 
news  experience,  photo  awards.  Box 
1447,  ^itor  A  ^blisher. 

TDP-NOTCH  8-YElAR  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  with  120,000  circulation  daily 
will  relocate  with  quality  picture- 
minded  paper  in  progressive  city.  Box 
1541,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

31-YEAR  OLD  J-GRADUATE  with 
daily  newspaper  as  reporter  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience,  would  like  to  return  to  the 
South  in  public  relations.  Presently 
successfully  doing  public  relations  with 
large  national  firm.  Am  alert,  highly 
respected  by  my  associate*  and 
superiors  and  considered  a  fluent 
writer,  objective  and  creative.  Married, 
Protestant  and  ambitious  to  get  ahead 
through  dedicated  service.  Interview 
!  preferably  any  weekend.  Write  for  my 
I  complete  record  to:  Box  1454,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


VktEIkAN,  29,  good  appearanoe.  PR 
Director  of  State  agency.  Graduate 
study  in  language  arts.  J-background. 
Wants  position  that  will  utilize  proven 
spjech-writing  ability.  Box  1616,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 

PUBLIC  REDA'nONS  PRO,  12  years’ 
in  field,  8  as  PR  director  national 
trade  association.  Heavy  experience  in 
planning  and  executing  year-round  PR 
programs.  PRSA,  age  38:  will  relocate. 
Box  1543,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 

Special  Editions 

SPEICIAL  EDITIONS — Long,  success¬ 
ful  experience.  Responsible  Self-financ¬ 
ing.  Will  be  at  ANPA  Convention.  Box 
1481,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rolx^rt  L'.  Brown 

Advertising  and  Free  Speech 


Luther  H.  Hodges,  U.S.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  has  written 
a  guest  editorial  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  on  the  occasion  of 
its  special  Advertising  Awards 
Issue,  in  which  he  gives  a  glow¬ 
ing  testimonial  to  the  power  and 
influence  of  advertising  in  our 
daily  lives. 

With  so  much  advertising 
around  us,  he  says,  it  is  “sur¬ 
prising  how  few  bad  apples  there 
are  in  the  ad  barrel.”  Of  more 
than  1,000,000  ads  examined  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
only  3%  even  required  further 
study,  he  notes. 

Sec.  Hodges  calls  attention  to 
the  “folklore  of  the  economic¬ 
ally  illiterate”  who  cite  the  |12 
billion-a-year  ad  budget  of 
American  business  “as  if  it  were 
something  taken  away  from  the 
consumers.” 

Simple  division  will  show,  he 
says,  that  if  this  expenditure 
were  instead  rebated  to  con¬ 
sumers  it  would  amount  to  the 
“magnificent”  sum  of  $66  each 
over  a  year’s  period.  In  practice, 
however,  this  would  be  a  green 
mirage.  Lacking  the  ignition  of 
advertising  our  economic  engine 
would  run  at  a  slower  pace  if  it 
didn’t  stall  out  altogether,  he 
writes.  “Some  of  us  would  lose 
income,  or  jobs,  valued  at  many 
times  $66.  And  we  would  pay 
more  for  products  as  volume 
dropped.” 

These  are  things  well  known 
to  people  in  the  advertising  and 
communications  business.  But 
we  wish  everyone  in  government 
at  all  levels  would  understand 
advertising’s  role  as  Sec.  Hodges 
does.  It  would  help  us  avoid 
some  of  the  controls  and  re¬ 
strictions  being  placed  on  adver¬ 
tising. 

*  *  * 

“Advertising  can  also  be  an 
important  vehicle  of  free 
speech,”  Sec.  Hodges  continues. 
“In  many  one-newspaper  towns, 
the  publisher  considers  it  his 
responsibility  to  keep  the  news 
columns  open  to  all  points  of 
view.  But  in  some  instances  paid 
advertising  is  the  best  means 
of  stating  a  position  or  express¬ 
ing  a  viewpoint,  and  it  is  often 
fortunate  for  a  democracy  that 
this  channel  is  available.” 

It  would  appear  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  do 
not  share  the  Secretary’s  view 
on  this  subject  and  are  doing 
their  best  to  see  that  this  “chan¬ 
nel”  is  not  available. 


We  agree  that  advertising 
should  be  an  important  vehicle 
of  free  speech.  But  it  isn’t  very 
free,  is  it,  when  government 
agencies  can  establish  the  rules 
as  to  what  can  be  discussed? 

The  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion,  for  instance,  will  not  let 
the  investor-owned  electric 
power  companies  discuss  their 
competitive  problems  in  adver¬ 
tising  space.  Their  largest  com¬ 
petitor  is  the  government,  but 
the  government  won’t  let  them 
talk  about  private  versus  public 
power  projects.  FPC  will  say 
that  is  incorrect,  that  the  priv¬ 
ately-owned  utilities  can  say 
anything  they  want  to  in  their 
advertising.  The  only  limitation, 
they  will  say,  is  that  such  ad¬ 
vertising  cannot  be  included  as 
a  business  expense  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  rate  making  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  So,  you  see,  the  electric 
companies  can  have  free  speech 
in  their  advertising  if  they  pay 
tribute,  or  a  price  to  Uncle  Sam 
for  doing  so. 

Internal  Revenue  says  any 
advertising  concerning  a  pend¬ 
ing  legislative  matter  is  lobby¬ 
ing  and  therefore  not  a  deduct¬ 
able  business  item  for  purposes 
of  taxation.  This  is  true,  IRS 
says,  even  if  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  vitally  and  injuriously 
affects  your  business.  You  can 
advertise  to  your  heart’s  content, 
IRS  will  say,  as  long  as  you 
don’t  try  to  express  any  opinions 
on  taboo  subjects.  If  so,  you  will 
be  taxed  for  the  privilege. 

The  “channel”  may  be  avail¬ 
able,  as  Sec.  Hodges  suggests, 
but  it  certainly  has  lot  of  sharks, 
barracuda  and  coral  reefs  under 
the  surface. 

• 

Heads  Press  Club 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Dewey  Stinson,  a  television 
newsman,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Evansville  Press  Club. 
George  Van  Horn,  radio  news¬ 
caster,  is  vicepresident;  and 
Suzanne  Siems,  reporter  for  the 
Evansville  Courier,  assistant 
secretary. 

• 

PR  Manager  Named 

Kansas  City 

H.  Conrad  Knickerbocker,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  newsman,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Hallmark  Cards.  He  is 
the  son  of  the  late  H.  R. 
Knickerbocker,  noted  foreign 
correspondent. 


ASNE  Usts 
President 


critic,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Emily  Genauer,  art  critic.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  and  Jay 
Carmody,  drama  critic,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


And  Nixon 

Washington 

The  annual  round  of  Press 
meetings  here  and  in  New  York 
starts  off  next  week  with  a  re¬ 
run,  in  retrospect,  of  the  11)60 
presidential  campaign. 

President  Kennedy  will  have 
first  say,  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  next  Friday. 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  former 
Vice  President,  is  scheduled  to 
talk  to  the  editors  Saturday 
noon.  Advance  billing  is  that  he 
will  assess  the  Kennedy  Admin¬ 
istration’s  foreign  policy  per¬ 
formance. 

There  was  no  indication  that 
Mr.  Nixon  might  give  a  post¬ 
script  to  his  famous  last  words 
of  this  past  November  when  he 
excoriat^  the  press  in  general 
following  his  defeat  for  the 
California  governorship. 

‘Care  uf  Editors' 

The  ASNE  program  builders 
have  a  discussion  of  “news  man¬ 
agement”  tentatively  listed  for 
the  opening  session  Thursday 
morning  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel. 

Most  of  the  session  will  be 
taken  up  with  a  panel  on  “The 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Editors,” 
moderated  by  Willie  Snow  Eth¬ 
ridge,  wife  of  Mark  F.  Ethridge 
of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
and  Thnes. 

On  the  panel  are  Abby  (Mrs. 
Turner)  Catledge,  Jeanette 
(Mrs.  Frank  Elerly),  Gretchen 
(Mrs.  Harry)  Byrd,  and  Ellen 
(Mrs.  Wright)  Bryan. 

Senator  Kenneth  Keating  of 
New  York  will  speak  on  “The 
Lessons  of  Cuba”  at  the  Morn¬ 
ing  luncheon. 

The  Thursday  afternoon  pro¬ 
gram  features  talks  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball 
and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Averell  Harriman. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Wood  will  demon¬ 
strate  speed  reading  Friday 
morning. 

Panel  on  Critics 

There  will  be  a  panel,  moder¬ 
ated  by  Art  Buchwald  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  on 
“Resolved:  That  All  Newspaper 
Critics  Should  Be  Tarred, 
Feathered  and  Put  Back  on 
Obits.” 

The  affirmative  team  includes 
Allen  Drury,  author;  Ben  Shan, 
artist ;  David  Merrick,  theatrical 
producer.  The  negative  team  in¬ 
cludes  Van  Allen  Bradley,  book 


Budget  and  Space  ; 

Topics  on  Friday  afternoon 
will  be  the  national  budget,  by 
Kermit  Gordon;  the  crisis  in 
lalx)r,  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz;  and  technical 
developments  affecting  editors, 
by  John  A.  Diebold. 

The  space  program  will  re-  i 
ceive  attention  at  the  breakfast 
minting  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  on  i 
Saturday  morning,  with  James 
E.  Webb,  NASA  administrator, 
as  chief  speaker. 

StKiretary  of  Defense  Robert 
.McNamara  is  booked  for  the 
annual  banquet  Saturday  night. 


N.Y.  Reporters’ 
Awards  Posted 

Reporters  on  four  newspapers 
were  winners  of  the  1963  awards 
of  the  Newspaper  Reporters  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  for 
excellence  in  reporting  and 
writing  and  for  public  service. 

The  association  is  giving  a 
special  citation  to  Mayor  Robert 
F.  Wagner  for  his  efforts  in 
bringing  the  newspaper  strike 
to  an  end. 

Winners  of  the  awards  are: 

Alfred  E.  Clark,  Times,  for  a 
story.  Sept.  22,  1962,  of  the  car 
that  crashed  into  a  restaurant 
in  the  Times  Square  area,  kill¬ 
ing  three  persons. 

Emma  Bugbee,  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  for  her  story,  Nov.  8,  1962, 
“Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Portrait  of  a 
Woman.” 

Edwin  Savelson,  Mirror,  for 
his  series  of  articles  in  August, 
1962,  on  rent  gouging  and  graft. 

William  Longgood,  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  for  his  series 
in  June,  1962,  on  the  problems 
of  families  in  helping  their  sons 
and  daughters  get  a  college 
education. 

Mr.  Savelson  will  receive  the 
Schaefer  Gold  Typewriter, 
awarded  annually  by  the 
Schaefer  Brewing  Co.  for  a 
story  or  series  constituting  out¬ 
standing  public  service. 

Mr.  Longgood  will  receive  the 
Cultural  Interests  Award,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Uniformed  Sanita- 
tionmen’s  Association.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  plaque  and  a  $200  cash 
prize. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
at  the  association’s  dinner  May 
8.  Robert  Mindlin,  Long  Island 
Star  Journal,  will  be  inducted 
as  president,  succeeding  Harry 
Singer  of  the  Mirror, 
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Now!. ..from 

Star  Parts 


only  /  #  cents 

^  each! 


mats  for  new 
wire  service 


Sample  of  New  9  Pt.  StarNews— 


This  type  is  set  in  a  new  cutting  of  9  point  Star 
News.  It  conforms  to  the  wire  news  standard  of 
118.1  lower  case  alphabet  length,  which  will  be¬ 
come  effective  next  October. 

In  order  to  plan  production  and  anticipate  the 
needs  of  the  industry,  8  and  9  point  (118.1)  Star 
News  with  Bold  or  Gothic  is  offered,  until  further 
notice,  at  27<‘  per  matrix.  Fonts  ordered  at  this 
price  will  be  delivered  prior  to  October  1,  1963. 

These  new  sizes  of  StarNews  are  designed 
specifically  for  newspaper  tape  operation,  and  are 
cut  to  the  new  unit  standard.  The  Bold  Face  is 
well  suited  to  paragraph  heads,  and  occasional 
text  emphasis.  The  Gothic  provides  firm  contrast 
to  the  Roman,  and  finds  application  in  ad  guts 
and  other  smaller  display. 


Pr0Ct»fOtl 

^TRADE^MARKJ 
Pmrtt  ^ 


The  light  face,  or  Roman,  characters  of  Star 
News  are  sturdy,  to  withstand  the  stresses  of 
stereotyping  and  high-speed  press  runs.  Since 
StarNews  is  specifically  desired  for  news  text 
composition,  there  are  no  ink  traps,  and  its 
“open”  face  reproduces  well  on  all  newsprint 
stock. 

Set  on  9  pt.  slug 


^rite  fa. 

,  Inc. 

cop. 


IHNCN:  1327  BROADWAY.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  AIIRCIIS:  CHICAGO  • 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTRUL  AND  ahnts  ovtnus. 


J.  Z.  Howard  of  The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 


J.  Z.  Howard  changed  careers  at  28  so  he  “could  learn  some¬ 
thing”  about  what  he  had  been  teaching. 


He  quit  his  job  as  English  and  journalism  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  to  work  at  The  Knoxville  News,  now 
The  News-Sentinel.  Actually,  Zollie  (as  nearly  everyone  calls  him) 
had  been  working  on  papers  off  and  on  since  he  was  10,  when  he 
became  a  printer’s  devil  on  his  hometown  paper  in  Gainesboro, 
Tenn.  The  Knoxville  job  was  his  first  on  a  daily. 

Today  his  colleagues  at  The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  where 
he’s  been  managing  editor  23  years,  say  he  still  is  a  superb 
teacher.  He  teaches  his  staff,  by  example,  what  good  journalists 
should  be. 


“Use  strong,  vivid  verbs  and  go  light  on  the  adjectixe^J 
Leave  out  surplus  words.” 

Zollie  is  a  technician.  One  of  the  things  he  enjoys  most  ia 
making  up  the  editorial  page— often  an  artistic  achievementj 
His  technical  know-how  has  helped  win  many  awards  for  The 
Press-Scimitar. 


He  is  president  of  the  UPI  Tennessee  Association  of  News¬ 
papers,  and  has  twice  headed  the  Tennessee  Association  of  thej 
Associated  Press.  1 


Zollie  is  a  working  managing  editor,  versatile  and  creative.  He 
keeps  tight  rein  on  all  editions,  even  edits  copy,  writes  heads, 
news  stories,  book  reviews,  special  articles,  editorials.  He  plays 
a  major  role  in  forming  his  paper’s  policy. 

Zollie  is  a  perfectionist.  He  constantly  urges  reporters: 


A  leader  in  the  Tennessee  Press  Association  for  years,  Iwj 
heads  its  state-wide  Traffic  Safety  Committee.  i 

Few  Tennesseans  know  as  much  about  the  Volunteer  State— 
its  history,  politics,  government— as  Tennessee-born,  Tennes| 
see-educated  John  Zollie  Howard.  The  Zollie  is  for  Zollicoffer-| 
from  the  Confederate  general  of  that  name.  It  is  appropriate! 
The  Civil  War  and  its  aftermath  in  the  South  is  another  sul^ 
ject  on  which  he  is  an  authority. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Omaral  AdvarMtinf  Dapt.  .  .  .  330  Park  Aya.,  Na«r  Tark  CHy— Chkaga  San  Francifca  Las  Angalas  Datrait  Cinsinnati  PhilaAalphia  Dallas 
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